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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 








JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., ; President 








FINANCE COMMITTEE 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, - - - - Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank 
JAMES R. PLUM, - - - - = = = Leather 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, - Pres’t Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 








Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an imme- 
diate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to 
communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice- 
President, at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, N. Y. City. 








Assets over - - -  - $8,600,000 
Insurance in Force, over $45,000,000 
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UNITED STATES MANAGERS, 
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The Prudential 
Agent 


Has to offer a most varied 
Line of Life and Investment 
Policies, on both Participat- 
ing and Non-participating 
Plans. 
He has a 
Most Advantageous Agency Contract 


with Liberal First Year and Renewal Commissions. 


The Company has Open 
Territory in which it de- 
sires good representatives. 


For Particulars write: 


The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America.... 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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8 Hartford, Conn. : 
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WM B. CLARK, President <3 @) 


QIAN 
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NYS) 


W. H. KING, Secretary 


Cash Capital, $4,000,000 


) 
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A. C. ADAMS Cc. J. IRVIN is) 
HENRY E. REES : - _ eared 

A. N. WILLIAMS 2 

Assistant Secretaries 
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£3 : 
DIRECTORS: g3 ASSETS @) 
)| DRAYTON HILLYER ¢3 | ® 
a FRANCIS B. COOLEY 3| Cash on hand and in Bank, -  $1,286,673.92 8 
@ mslidabciseisninare tin Bs Cash in hands of Agents and 2 
3 eel 2 in_tvameit, « = “ + 642,295.59 |8 
®| MORGAN G. BULKELEY : ® 
§ J. PIERPONT MORGAN S| Real Estate, unincumbered, ~ - 130,000.00 |% 
g ATWOOD COLLINS Bonds and Stocks, - - - 12,877,580.47 ® 
: WAS &. CLRES Loaned on Bond and Mortgage, 12,600.00 |& 
Bb eainsinsies cag Accrued Interest, - - - 571.00 {8 
® CHARLES E. GROSS | 8 
©) z rl | 
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| ALFRED ROWELL g3 
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JAMES S. MIDDLETON 
F. W. MATHEWS 
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E. S. ALLEN 
NATHANIEL J. HEYWARD 
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SURPLUS AS TO POLICY HOLDERS 


$10,022,603.36 





Losses Paid in 84 Years, $93,642,582.42 
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GASH GAPITAL, $3,000,000 





ASSETS, January 1, 1903, - = = $17,108,635.12 
LIABILITIES (including Capital), - = 10,672,596.43 
NET SURPLUS over all Liabilities, - 6,436,038.69 





Surplus as Regards Policy Holders,... 


$9,436,038.69 





JOHN H. WASHBURN, President ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President 


FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 2d Vice-President 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, 3d Vice-President 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS, 


WILLIAM H. CHENEY, } Secretaries HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary 





Insures Against Loss or Damage by 


Fire Lightning Windstorm 
Inland Marine Risks 
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OF DES MOINES, IOWA 


— is it that attracts so much public attention in regard to this Company 

and why has the Company, in a period of seven years, attained eleventh 
place in new premiums received of all great life companies doing business in 
America ? 


1. It ts the clear cut contract written by the Company. 

2. It ws the limited expense loading. 

3. It ts the absolute guarantees set out in the contract, both as to reserve and 
guaranteed surplus. 

4. It ts because the Company ts backed by the famous lowa law, compelling 
the Company to deposit with the Auditor of State the full liabthitees tn securities 
prescribed by law. 


Its wonderful success is perhaps best illustrated in the fact that it is 
receiving so much attention from rival companies who are circulating the 
Minnesota Insurance Report, proving conclusively that the Company is perfectly 
able to carry out all of its guaranteed contracts. 


1. The Company writes a short term ten-year endowment contract tn which tt 
guarantees that 25% of the first annual premium shall go into a savings fund. 

2. In addition, four distinct sources of profit are set out tn the poltcy contract 
and guaranteed. 

3. The loan values on the policies are sufficiently large after the third year 
to fully support the policy contract during the entire remaining seven years. 


This magnificent contract is backed by first mortgages on Iowa farms and 
loans on its own policies, amounting to over $1,300,000.00. It is absolutely the 
only company that guarantees to divide its full surplus as earned by the four 
distinct sources set out in its policy contract with its policyholders at the end of 
each ten-year period. 

D. F. WITTER, Presedent. 
C.C. CROWELL, Secretary. 
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ORGANIZED 1875 


EDWARD W. SCOTT, President 





+ TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICY- 
INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER Ds HOLDERS AND AMOUNT NOW 


s HELD FOR THEIR BENEFIT, OVER 
$95,000,000 | $28,000,000 
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Life Policies Issued to Suit All Classes 


and All Circumstances, in Amounts 


$100.00 to $50,000.00 


For Information as to Rates, apply to any of the Society’s Representatives throughout the United 
States and Canada. For an Agency, apply to the Superintendent of Agencies, at the Home Office, 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Or to any of the Society’s General Agents, 
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Synopsis of Annual Statement Filed with the Insurance Department of Indiana by 


The Inter-State Life Assurance Compan 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
For the Year Ending December 31, 1902 ¢3 
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pe a ee ee ; oe ei eee $470,508.27 3 


Liabilities as computed by Insurance Department of Indiana. 312,244.19 gs 
Admitted Surplus to Policyholders........................ $158,264.08 3 
PO NN 6:0 5160 AS NAA rs Aa RR 22,723.02 £3 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT <3 

Amount of Increases During 1902 as Compared with 1901 ¢3 

ASSETS SURPLUS INCOME a y 

December 31, 1902. .$470,508.27 $158,264.08 $344,285.48 $5,300,551.82 gS 


December 31,1901... 239,172.28 62,304.76 193,626.60 4,044,474.96 
Increases........ ..$231,336.04 $95,959.32 $150,658.88 $1,256,076.86 





SORE 


RESULTS OF THE YEAR 1902 ECONOMY OF MANAGEMENT PX 

ENCNEAGE 101 DIAL BM COMIS 65.5 5.6 5s:s cnn. e 0556s eanienssesnsasweussasine 78% 58% of Gross Disbursements in 1901 to Total Income QO 
TCHR OE TIT AEN ARBEES 55.6 j566sisisies y:se00.s.v downbreeswabenes 97% 30% « “ be “4902 4 o r4 2 
RSSCL ROE A CE ING oo sin nin-scic.swiewwinsisawenss sewpisescerwnwbies 154% — E 
Incréase th Insurance in FOre . «6.6 <.occcsccsscecsacsenccvsees 31% 19% less expended of Gross Income in 1902 than in 1901 «3 
CARE IN SELECTION OF RISKS <3 


Death Losses in 1902 were only 287 of the expected mortality under the ‘‘ Combined Experience Table of Mortality.’ 


OFFICERS 


CHAS. A. SUDLOW, President A. P. SIMMONDS, 3d Vice-President 
F. B. DAVENPORT, Secretary || GEO. W. RICHARDS, Supt. of Agents 
H. W. BUTTOLPH, Act’y & Asst. Sec. | F. E. HODGES, M. D., Medical Director 
F. E. MARSH, Vice-President | H.R. STAUFFER, M. D., Medical Inspector 
H. E. ROBERTS, 2d Vice-President M. B. WILSON, Treasurer 
H. J. MILLIGAN, General Counsel 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
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JX THOMAS H. SPANN, Indianapolis, Capitalist, Real Estate and | *— gga G. CRAIG, Vevay, Ind., Cashier First National 
QD Insurance. aNnk, 
<3 WM. E. KURTZ, Indianapolis, Capitalist and Manufacturer. HENRY TERSTEGGE, New Albany, Ind., Merchant and Man- 
&3 CORTLAND VANCAMBP, Indianapolis, Capitalist and Manutac- wanes ee ee 
turer. ’] iE N C. NELSON, Logansport, Ind., Lawyer. 
JX HARRY J. MILLIGAN, Indianapolis, Capitalist and Lawyer. JOHN R. JOHNSTON, Hartford City, Ind.,Glass Manufac-urcr. 
92 DR. E, F. HODGES, Indianapolis, Capitalist and Physician. FREDERICK BIMEL, Portland, Ind., Manufacturer Bent Wood 
& 3 M. B. WILSON, Indianapolis, Capitalist, President Capital Rims. _ 
YS National Bank. | CAPT, E. J. HOWARD, Jeffersonville, Ind., Shipbuilder. 
«3 MORTIMER LEVERING, Indianapolis, Capitalist, President W. W. WICKS, Bloomington, Ind., Capitalist, Merchant. 
\é Columbia National Bank. MARLAND R. GARDNER, Wabash, Ind., Secretary Wabash 
g2 CHARLES E. COFFIN, Indianapolis, Capitalist, President Cen- Cabinet Co. 4 
Q2 tral Trust Company. HON. NEWTON W. GILBERT, Fort Wayne, Ind., Lieutenant- 
«3 A. A. BARNES, Indianapolis, Capitalist, President Udell Works. | Governor, Lawyer. 
3 JOSEPH C. SCHAF, Indianapolis, Capitalist, President Amer- ete Sire tear von a ne Ind., Merchant. 
ican Brewing Co. ‘i GE WILLIAM J. VESEY, Fort Wayne, Ind., Lawyer. 
&3 JOHN B. COCKRUM, Indianapolis, Lawyer, General Counsel HENRY I. PARK, Kendallville, Ind., Secretary Flint & Walling 
«3 Lake Erie & Western Railroad. Manufacturing Co. 
Hf GEORGE BROWN, Indianapolis, Rear-Admiral U. S. N. HENRY C. STARR, Richmond, Ind., Lawyer. 
«3 J. S. HOLLIDAY, Indianapolis, Wholesale Iron and Hardware. ADAM L, BECK, Huntington, Ind., Manufacturer. 
} WILLIAM FORTUNE, Indianapolis, President Municipal Engi JAMES P. GOODRICH, Winchester, Ind., Lawyer. 
¢3 neering Co. CHARLES M. CRAWFORD, Crawfordsville, Ind., Capitalist. 
JX is 4 OR wee tn Banker. , fog o4 ic pacar Cpe ee ~ ao, 
AQUILLA Q. JONES, Indianapolis, Lawver. RA) <n RE, LaFayette, Ind., Cashier First National 
pS AOGUST M. KUHN, Indianapolis, President Consolidated Coal _ Bank. . ; 
«3 ' ~ i eo ioe se ; a M. KIMBROUGH, Muncie, Ind., President Indiana Bridge 
j IR. O. S. RUNNELS, Indianapolis, Surgeon. iO: 
«3 CHARLES A. SUDLOW, Indianapolis, Capitalist, President WM. McCULLOUGH, Grafton, Pittsburg, Pa., Chief Signal 
IX of Company. f ; : Engineer Pennsylvania Railroad. 
QD FLETCHER E. MARSH, Indianapolis, Vice-President of Com- M. L. FINCKEL, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., Investment 
] pany. Securities. 
3 S. J. STRAUSS, Ligonier, Ind., Capitalist, President Citizens EDWIN W. GEARHART, Scranton, Pa., Attorney-at-Law. 
Sank. CHARLES H. GIBSON, Louisville, Ky., Lawyer. 
4 gs gle - —" Evansville, Capitalist, President — " MILLER, St. Louis, Mo., General Manager Vandalia 
Old National Bank. Railroad. 


? 


Gentlemen desiring to represent the Inter-State Life should address the Company. 
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OFFICERS 


W. HOWARD NIMICK 
F. T. F. LOVEJOY. 
WM. C. BALDWIN 
COLIN McF. REED 
F. C. PARSONS . 
JAS. H. MAHAN 

A. S. BEYMER 

E. E. McCOY . 

Dr. H. A. MILLER 


MILES M. DAWSON. A. I. 


President 
ist Vice-President 


. 2d Vice-President and General Manager 


3d Vice-President 
Comptroller 


Secretary and General Director of Agents 


Treasurer 

Assistant Treasurer 
Medical Director 
Consulting Actuary 


DIRECTORS 


GEO. M. LAUGHLIN, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburg. 
FE. F. FE. LOVEJOY, 
Capitalist, Pittsburg. 
WM. C. BALDWIN, 
Second Vice-President, Pittsburg. 
WM. I. BERRYMAN, 
Trust Officer, Union Trust Co., Pittsburg. 
W. W. BLACKBURN, 
Secretary Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburg. 
JAMES CAROTHERS, 
Investment Broker, Pittsburg. 
JAMES J. DONNELL, 
President Bank of Pittsburg, Pittsburg. 
ROBERT GARLAND, 
Vice-President Standard Chain Co., Pittsburg. 
V. Q. HICKMAN, 
Third Vice-President Merchants Savings & Trust Co., 
and Oil Producer, Pittsburg. 
JOHN B. JACKSON, 
President Fidelity Title & Trust Co., Pittsburg. 





HON. E. F. ACHESON, 

Member of Congress, Washington, Pa. 
M. W. ACHESON, JR., 

Patterson, Sterrett & Acheson, Pittsburg. 
W. C. McCAUSLAND, 

Treasurer Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburg. 
T. H. B. McKNIGHT, 

Treasurer Pennsylvania Co., Pittsburg. 
JOHN H. MURDOCH, 

President Union Trust Co., Washington, Pa. 
W. HOWARD NIMICK, 

Vice-President Keystone Bank, Pittsburg. 
F. C. PARSONS, 

Comptroller, Pittsburg, Pa. 
ROBERT PITCAIRN, 

Assistant to President Penna. R. R. Co., Pittsburg. 
HENRY R. REA, 

President Steel Car Forge Co., Pittsburg. 
COLIN McF. REED, 

Third Vice-President, Pittsburg. 
WILLIAM H. SEIF, 

Pittsburg Times, Pittsburg. 
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That the Illinois Life Insurance Company of Chicago is the largest 
and strongest old line life insurance company organized and operating under the 
laws of Illinois. 


That the Illinois Life Insurance Company has more than thirty millions 
of insurance in force, and admitted assets of more than four million dollars. 


That the Illinois Life Insurance Company issues all forms of life and 
investment insurance policies, which in their provisions are more equitable and 
liberal than the policies of any other American company. 


That the Policies of the Illinois Life Insurance Company provide 
extended insurance at the end of the first vear, cash loan values (5% interest) at 
any time after the second annual premium has been paid, and cash surrender and 
paid-up insurance values at the end of any year after the first. 


That the Policies of the Illinois Life Insurance Company provide 
automatic loans for the payment of premiums, thus insuring the policy - holder 
against forfeiture or lapse of his insurance. 


That in the same manner that a National bank note is secured every policy 
issued by the Illinois Life Insurance Company is secured by deposit of 
its entire reserve value with the State of IIlinois. 


That the Illinois Life Insurance Company offers to men of energy, 
ability and good character who are experienced in, or who would like to enter 
the business of Life Insurance, greater opportunities for the building up 
of a substantial and permanent income, and for advancement into the executive 
field of Life Insurance, than are offered by any other company. 


That the remarKable growth and size of the Illinois 
Insurance Company has earned for it the title 


‘“Ohe LITTLE GIANT of the West.” 
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F you DID NOT KNOW these things you Know them now, 
and being, as you undoubtedly are, interested in your own 
life insurance future, you will make a mistake if you do not 


ascertain what present inducements and future opportunities 
the ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has for you. 
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Illinois Life Insurance Company 


CHICAGO 
JAMES W. STEVENS, President 


Head Office, Fort Dearborn Bldg., 134 Monroe St. 
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{ORGANIZED AUGUST SIXTH 188Q) 





OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Offers to competent and active young gentlemen, 
whose antecedents will bear investigation, very 
liberal renewal commission contracts for exclusive 
management of most productive territory. Its policies, 
rates and guaranteed settlements, in connection with 
its financial strength, always win in competition. 


T. R. PALMER, President DOUGLAS PUTNAM, Secretary 








J. A. O’SHAUGHNESSY, Western Field Manager C. E. SECOR, Eastern Field Manager 
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President 


W. F. BECHTEL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
KS ORDER IRIE IR EIEIO SIRO RO 0 OC SORE ROO ROBO BE BO BO RERIRIR ERO SRR RRO ROROREROR ERIE . 








LEGAL RESERVE LIMITED PAYMENT 
Admitted Assets - — $3,777,300.31 LIFE POLICIES as 


¢§2 | Surplus to policy holders 347,840.26 || and Endowment Contracts with In- 


2 Dividends paid during creasing Death Benefits 
+6 1902 - - + 24,905.18 


Paid policy holders since 





4 organization - 3,339,494 85 TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 

¢ . 

<3 | Insurance in force - 36,700,568.00 a so - 
: ‘ PROFIT-SHARING POLICIES secured by deposit with TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 

ors Treasurer of the State of Minnesota as required by law, " 

3 V2, making them the Best Selling Contracts in the market Death Benefit 20th Year i . $1, 750 
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District Agencies :: Renewal Contracts 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE SPECTATOR. 
































By Epmunp Dwicut, New York Manager Employers Liability Assurance Company, London. 
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(Copyright, 1903, by THE SPECTATOR COMPANY.! 
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pes-THE Spectator is published weekly from the offices, No. 95 William Street, New York, by THE SpecTATOR Company. 
The subscription price is Four Dollars per Annum, Postage Prepaid. 


Notice is hereby given that this number of THE SprEctTa- 
TOR is copyrighted, in accordance with law, and that we 
reserve to ourselves the sole right of reprinting any of the 
articles embraced in its pages. A question having arisen as 
to the necessity of copyrighting each article separately, we 
submitted it to the Librarian of Congress, who is in charge of 
the copyright bureau of the government. We quote the fol- 
lowing from his reply: “If you should secure copyright for 
the special number under the title of the paper, all the contents 
thereof, in so far as they are original, will be protected, and 
if you should secure copyright entry for this number, one 
claim to copyright on the title-page thereof is all that is 
necessary. It will not be necessary to secure copyright entry 
for each article separately, unless it is your desire to publish 


each separately.” 


HIS number of THe Spectator is mailed without addi- 
TT tional charge to every regular subscriber of our journal. 
In thus commemorating our thirty-fifth anniversary, it is our 
aim to afford a special treat to our numerous readers in the 
way of instructive and interesting contributions upon various 
phases of the insurance business, and to impress upon them 
the fact that The Srecraror is an enterprising and pro- 
gressive journal. We are determined to be at the front in 
everything that relates to insurance journalism, and to hon- 
estly strive to serve the best interests of the many thousands 
of persons engaged in the business of insurance. As every 
city and village in this country has its representatives of the 
insurance business, so THE SpEcTATOR will be found equally 
well distributed, and a welcome visitor to these representa- 
tives. This number contains an exceptionally large amount 
of valuable and instructive matter pertaining to the subject of 
insurance, and we are confident that it will be found interest- 
ing and worthy of preservation. 





E desire to express our sincere thanks to the gentlemen 
W who have contributed articles to this QUINQUENNIAL 
Number of THe Specraror. The Spectator Company feels 
highly complimented by the fact that so many busy men in 
the field of insurance should take time from the daily rush 
and pressure of business to prepare special articles at our invi- 
tation on an occasion so purely personal to ourselves as the 
commemoration of our thirty-fifth birthday. The readiness with 





which they have responded to our request we regard as an 
expression of the esteem in which they hold THE Spectator 
as a weekly purveyor of insurance information and news. We 
have endeavored to give a proper typographical setting to 
their articles, and believe that they will be esteemed as valu- 
able additions to insurance literature. Again we extend to 
them our sincere thanks for their contributions. The names of 
the various writers, and the enumeration of the positions they 
hold in the world of insurance, will be found in the Table of 
Contents, on another page. 





7 HE insurance business has numerous phases, and many of 

these are conducted as specialties, separate and distinct 
from every other branch of the industry. Many thousands of 
persons are indebted to insurance for their livelihood, but the 
number who are all-round insurance men, understanding all 
phases of the business, is extremely limited. The fundamental 
principle, however, that insurance means indemnity on the 
happening of certain events specified in the policy contract, 
is understood by all. In the preparation of this QUINQUEN- 
NIAL NUMBER of THE SPEcTaArTorR, it has been our aim to ob- 
tain contributions from experienced writers that would cover 
the principal branches of the business, and interest every 
reader because of their treatment of certain features of insur- 
ance that are common to all branches. There is not an article 
in this number that does not point an insurance moral that 
will prove entertaining and instructive to every reader. Fire 
underwriters should not pass slightingly over the articles 
treating of life insurance, nor vice versa, for there are hints 
and suggestions in every contribution that are instructive, and 
may prove of value to even those not intimately associated 
with the particular phase of the business treated of. In fact, 
insurance is insurance, and every person identified with it 
should understand and be able to talk intelligently regarding 
all its ramifications. The successful man recognizes no limit 
to his intellectual horizon. We commend to our many readers 
the careful perusal of every article embraced in this QurN- 
QUENNIAL NUMBER of THE SPECTATOR. 





N the QUINQUENNIAL NUMBER of THE SpEcTATOR issued 
five years ago there appeared a story, written especially for 

it, entitled “A Stranded Couple,” by Frank R. Stockton, the 
well-known writer of fiction. The story was in Mr. Stockton’s 
usual vein of quiet humor, and contained a life insurance 
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moral. That distinguished author is now dead, but whether 
or not he had availed himself of the benefits of life insurance, 
we have never heard. We present in this issue a story by an- 
other humorous writer, W. L. Alden, now a resident of 
London, England. Mr. Alden has an extended reputation as a 
writer of fiction, and also as a book reviewer and critic. Some 
years ago he was an editorial writer for The New York Times, 
and his editorials were characterized by a spirit of humor 
that has not been surpassed by any of the many American 
humorists who have at various times held the attention of the 
public. Mr. Alden was subsequently one of the editors of The 
Daily Graphic, in which journal his contributions attracted 
wide attention by the exquisite and refined humor that 
characterized them. He was also then, and still is, a 
valued contributor to various magazines in Europe and 
America. He was appointed by President Grant to the 
responsible position of Consul-General to Florence, Italy, 
and has since made his residence abroad. His story, en- 
titled “The Feline Mutual Insurance Company,” that ap- 
pears in this QUINQUENNIAL NUMBER of THE SPECTATOR, 
is a clever travesty on the assessment, or get-rich-quick, 
insurance companies that have had such an extensive experi- 
ence in this country. The sudden disappearance of the pro- 
moter of the company after having collected all the premiums 
possible, has had its counterpart in real life in more than one 
instance of late years. 

Another story that appears in this issue, entitled “The 
’Vention of Ruel Stone,” by D. H. Talmadge, is written in a 
quaint and original style, combining pathos and humor in 
a most happy manner. Mr. Talmadge is a life insurance 
worker, and writes from West Union, Ia. We are confi- 
dent that life insurance men, especially workers in the field, 
will be glad to see further contributions of this character from 
his pen. These two stories, while in the nature of fiction, con- 
tain life insurance morals that are very suggestive. 





EMBLEMS, VIGNETTES AND MOTTOES. 

E present in this issue of THe Spectator fac-similes 
W of various emblems, vignettes and mottoes used by 
life and fire insurance companies. Some of these are designs 
emblematic of the nature of the business transacted, and are 
used by the companies named as trademarks; others are 
vignettes, taken from policies, while still others contain 
mottoes that are used in various forms. Originals of these 
were sent to us in response to our request, were redrawn by 
an artist, then photographed and electrotypes made. Some 
of the replies to our communication contained cuts that are 
advertising matter, pure and simple, and in no sense to be con- 
sidered as emblems. These are omitted from our reproduc- 
tions. In the matter of arrangement no discrimination be- 
tween companies, either as to size of emblem or their location, 
was intended, the designer seeking simply to make an artistic 
grouping of the material he had at hand. It would have been 
a more artistic production if all the companies had refrained, 
as some of them have done, from incorporating the names of 
their companies in the emblems they use. However, insurance 
is business, not art. Managers of companies naturally seek 
to get all the advertising they can in all places, and at all op- 


portunities, and the trademark they use on letter-heads and 
other printed matter is expected to carry with it in some man- 
ner the name and location of the company whose property it is. 
It will be noted that a considerable degree of patriotism is dis- 
played in the adoption of company devices, as the eagle and 
shield, which adorn our national emblem, appears quite fre- 
quently. This reproduction of company trademarks will 
doubtless prove interesting to the many readers of this QurN- 
QUENNIAL NUMBER of THE SPECTATOR. 


HOUSE PLATES. 

ARLY in the history of fire insurance, it was customary 

for the company insuring a building to attach thereto a 

a sign or plate indicating that the company had issued a pol- 
icy of indemnity to the owner in case the property was de- 
stroyed by fire. This practice was followed more generally 
in Europe than in this country, yet some American companies 
used house plates years ago, especially upon dwellings. Some 





of the foreign companies doing business in this country sent 
over a few house plates with their other office supplies. The 
use of such devices has become obsolete in these progressive 
days, and house plates are only preserved as curiosities. On 
another page of this issue we present fac-similes of a few of 
these venerable relics, much reduced in size. Some of them 
were as large as an ordinary dinner plate, while others were 
more modest as to their dimensions. In these days, when 
large insurers are forced to use the policies of all the com- 
panies in order to cover their risks, if each company attached 
a house plate to the building the edifice would look like an 
old-fashioned patchwork bed quilt. Fortunately such dis- 
figurements are no longer either feasible or tolerated. As 
curios, however, they are worth preserving. 





“THE (MODERN) CONQUERORS.” 
HERE is a famous painting, by a Frenchman named 
Frittel, called “Les Conquerants,” which is owned by 
John Wanamaker, and has been exhibited by him in New York 
and Philadelphia. It represents a procession of the great mili- 
tary conquerors famous in history, marching over thousands 
of dead bodies that line the roadway. These military heroes 
are mounted on gaily caparisoned horses, and are brilliantly 
costumed in the garb of their several countries. The char- 
acters represented in the van of the procession are: Julius 
Cesar, Napoleon Bonaparte, Alexander the Great, Attila the 
Hun, Alaric the Goth, Rameses the Great and Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

Our artist has modernized this picture, and instead of the 
warlike military heroes, whose pathway to glory was strewn 
with corpses, he shows us prominent figures identified with 
life insurance, marching in peaceful procession through 
crowds of men, women and children who hail them as “con- 
querors” in bringing within the reach of the highest and the 
lowest the inestimable blessings of life insurance. “Tes Con- 
querants”” represents the devastations of war, while “The 
(Modern) Conquerors” shows us the peaceful advance of in- 
telligence, civilization and philanthropy through the onward 
march of life insurance. 
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THE SPECTATOR, PAST AND PRESENT. 


@ ULNQUENNIAL numbers of Tue Specraror 
y naturally appear only after the lapse of five- 
year periods, and it cannot be egotistical 
it, upon their appearance, we should indulge 
in a little retrospection and possible self-glori- 
fication. Tor thirty-five years THE SPECTA- 
TOR has been a close observer of occurrences 
in the extended field of insurance, and in its 





weekly issues has sought to keep a record ot 
current events, chronicling the doings of com- 
panies and individuals, encouraging new and legitimate enter- 
prises, and commenting upon the dead ones. ‘The insurance 
business is in a constant state of evolution, new methods and 
practices coming to the front, replacing the old ones that have 
become obsolete by reasons of the changed conditions that 
govern the public. It has been the purpose of THE SPECTA- 
TOR to keep in touch with changes of all kinds, and to keep our 
readers informed of them and of all matters calculated to in- 
terest them. ‘That Tne Specraror has been successful in 
this is shown by its constantly growing list of subscribers and 
the favor with which it is received at home and abroad. With- 
out incurring the charge of excessive boastfulness, we believe 
we are justified in claiming what our competitors concede, 
that THe SpEcTATOR is the most widely read and the most 
influential journal devoted to insurance interests. 

Established in Chicago in 1868 as an ‘American Monthly 
Review of Insurance,’ THE SPECTATOR was soon after re- 
moved to New York, its then proprietors early recognizing 
that the East presented a wider field at that time than did the 
West from which to publish a national insurance journal. It 
speedily became an important factor in the upbuilding of the 
insurance business, then in its infancy as compared with its 
later growth, and its management was conducted in a spirit of 
enterprise unknown in insurance journalism up to that time. 
Writers of recognized ability and influence were frequent con- 
tributors to its columns, and led the discussions of many in- 
-tricate problems that arose from time to time. [Essays and 
treatises on special features of the business that have since be- 
come standard publications, first appeared in the columns of 
THE SPECTATOR. 

The progressive and enterprising spirit which characterized 
the earlier issues of Tur SpecTATOR has been followed to the 
present time, and neither labor nor expense has been spared 
to maintain the character and standing of ‘his journal, as out- 
lined in the prospectus of its founders. While there have 
been changes of proprietorship and in the editorial staff, the 
determination to make THe Spectator the leading insurance 
newspaper and to deserve the confidence of all insurance in- 
terests has always dominated the policy and editorial con- 


duct of the journal. As insurance grew in importance, taking 
on new phases, and as companies multiplied, THE SPECTATOR 
was transformed from a monthly magazine to a weekly news- 
paper, in order to keep our readers in closer touch with cur- 
rent events. While devoting more attention to current news 
in the insurance field than formerly, it lost :.one of its old-time 
characteristics, but has continued to print from time to time 
important articles contributed by leading sinds on the subject 
of insurance in its various forms. 

In no other branch of the insurance business has the de- 
velopment been so great as in life insurance. Thirty-five 
years ago this great economic and beneficent business was first 
beginning to make itself felt in this country. Its aims, ob- 
jects and principles were comparatively unknown, the public 
not then having been educated to an appreciation of them; 
many prejudices had to be overcome, and 2 general campaign 
of education prosecuted. Tne SpEcTATOR entered vigor- 
ously into this work, and has persistently and conscientiously 
continued in it. Not only have our columns been its advocate, 
but there have issued from our office innumerable publications 
upon the subject that have been, and still are, counted among 
the most valuable instructive documents that exist, and that 
furnish to the agents of the companies the best canvassing 
literature they can obtain. The life companies have grown to 
be among the largest and most substantial nancial institutions 
of the country, having over $2,100,000,000 of assets to guar- 
antee the payment of over 18,000,000 policies that they have 
in force upon the lives of their policyholders. Such phenome- 
nal results were not dreamed of thirty-five vears ago, and are 
due to the persistent efforts that have been made to educate the 
masses to a realization of the benefits to be derived from life 
insurance, an educational campaign in which THE SPECTATOR 
has played no insignificant part. 

Fire insurance has also made wonderful progress during the 
same period, the supply keeping pace with the ever increasing 
demand. Property values are multiplying throughout the 
country with amazing rapidity, and it is the province of the 
fire insurance companies to enter into contracts to indemnify 
the owners in case their property is destroyed or damaged by 
fire. This necessitates the empioyment of a vast amount of 
capital and a large army of agents and other representatives 
of the insuring companies. According to recent statistics, the 
capital invested in the fire insurance business in this country 
exceeds $70,000,000, while the combined assets of the com- 
panies are in the neighborhood of $500,000,000. The fire 
losses are in excess of $150,000,000 a year, about four-fifths of 
which is paid to owners by the companies writing the insur- 
ance. Who can say what would be the condition of our im- 
mense commercial and industrial interests «vere they suddenly 
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deprived of the benefits of fire insurance? It would be such 
a blow to the credit system upon which business in general is 
conducted as to precipitate thousands of merchants and manu- 
facturers into bankruptcy. 

Casualty, employers liability, surety, credit, and numerous 
other forms of insurance, have experienced a development and 
growth proportionate to the requirements of the public, and 
have become matters of necessity to commercial and industrial 
interests. No prudent business man of to-day will entertain 
the idea of engaging in any enterprise, the risks pertaining to 
which are insurable, without entering into contracts with in- 
surance companies to indemnify him for any losses he may 
sustain in such undertaking. 

The thirty-five years that have passed since THE SPECTATOR 
first saw the light have seen wonders worked in the insurance 


NOTHING NEW 


HILE we moderns are prone to believe that the present 

time represents the acme of progression in insurance 
ideas and practice, there is scarcely a feature of American 
underwriting, among what are regarded as late innovations, 
which was not only thought of, but put inte speration in some 
fashion many years ago. There are life, fire and marine in- 
surance concerns in the United States which date back about a 
century and a half; but insurance against the capture of 
crusaders by pirates, and of shipmasters against the perils of 
the sea, were practiced in Europe nearly, if not quite, 400 years 
ago. Accident insurance first gained a foothold in this coun- 
try forty years ago, although British companies had trans- 
acted it fifteen vears earlier, and the English companies be- 
gan writing what is now variously styled sickness or health 
1853. Sub-standard life 
seriously undertaken here until within the last decade, but was 


insurance in insurance was not 


begun in England in 1848. Seven years later, in 1855, incon- 
testable life policies were issued in Great Britain, yet the 
adoption of this feature in America but a few years ago caused 
a great stir. 

Many and strange were the outcroppings of the insur- 
ance idea in the early years of the eighteenth century. Of 
some, only the names remain, without explanatory data; 
others were little more than wagering agreements dignified by 
the cognomen of insurance. A few of these odd phases of 
“insurance” were styled icttery, surrender cf fortress, voice of 
singer, personal adventures, deposit, commission, profits, law- 
suit, birth, volcanic eruption, earthquake, bachelors, bargain, 
christening or baptismal, honor or chastity, divorce, lying, 
drinking Geneva, parcels, baggage, personal beauty, appren- 
ticeship, salary or service, prices of stocks and funds, emi- 
grant, marriage, dilapidation, flood or inundation, and allot- 
ment of subscriptions. The contingencies “insured” against 
(or really wagered upon) in some of the varieties of “insur- 
ance” above named show their nature plainly enough, but 
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business, and as we contemplate what has been accomplished 
Wwe pause in amazement at the thought of what will be the re- 
sults in another thirty-five years. The business will, of course, 
keep pace with the progress and development of the country, 
and until those can be limited no limitation can be fixed for 
the insurance business. 

And so, wishing prosperity and success to every insurance 
enterprise, we present this QuINQUENNIAL NUMBER as in- 
dicative of the determination of THe SpecTATOR to main- 
tain close relations with the insurance business, and as an 
evidence of our intention to do all that lies in our power to 
promote the interests of every legitimate insurance company 
now existing or that may be born of the increasing demand 
for indemnity for life, property, casualities or credit which 


insurance alone provides. 


IN INSURANCE, 


others are so obscure that it is difficult at this late date to 


understand the character of the contract of “insurance.” 
Of the classes now in actual operation, aside from the three 
lidelity 


insurance was practiced in England in 1720, and annuity busi- 


main classifications, several were originated abroad. 
ness was done there at least as early as 1695.  [*rost, hail, 
forest and cattle insurance had early beginnings in Europe, 
the last-named branch having been transacted in England and 
in Hamburg between 1710 and 1720. !amily insurance, 
which provided for payment of a stipulated sum upon the 
death of any one member of a family, was a development of 
english life insurance in 1855. Workmen's collective insur- 
ance was started in Irance in 1866, and two vears later was 
transplanted to England. Vehicle or carriage insurance de- 
veloped in those countries a few vears afterward. Burglary 
or robbery insurance was deemed a public necessity in Eng- 
land about 1715; and at various times rents, dividends, mort- 
gages and titles have come to be fair subjects for insurance. 
Credit or solvency insurance first appeared in [england in 1820, 
but it is only within the last few years that it has secured a 
War and col- 
lision risks were covered in the distant past, as were also those 


firm hold on the business men of this country. 


attached to colliery explosions and baggage in transit. Among 
the more recently developed branches of insurance, which are 
more or less familiar to most business men, are plate glass, 
employers’ liability, common carriers’ liab'lity, general, land- 
lords and public liability, teams, breakage of machinery, steam 
boiler, elevator, strike and sprinkler leakage insurance. 

While competition produces a constant progression in the 
forms of policies offered, with increasing advantage to the 
insured, and ostensibly new kinds of insurance appear from 
time to time, the student of the antique cai usually hark back 
to some period one, two or four hundred years ago, and point 
to the prototype of the alleged novelty. Verily, “there is no 
new thing under the sun.” 
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HIcRE was a chap in here to day,” said the 
barkeeper, as he deftly polished his glasses, 
“\who wanted me to insure my life in his in- 
surance company. | happened to ask him if 

he remembered Sam Foote’s cat insurance 

company, and he said he didn’t come here 
to listen to cheek, and went out without so 

much as looking at the free drink that I 





poured out for him. It’s curious how touchy some folks are, 
and how many good things they miss by it. 

“This hyer Sam Foote used to live right here in Chicago, 
and he was the smartest fellow for getting up new and promis- 
ing enterprises, and going to smash immediately afterward, 
that | ever met. He came in here one day when business was 
slack, owing to there being a grand temperance picnic up at 
Collier’s Park, which is next door the brewery where the best 
beer in Chicago is made, and sold cheaper than you can get it 
in town. Consequently every man in Chicago, who had a good 
reliable thirst on him, went to the temperance picnic, and we 
barkeepers had what was next door to a holiday. 

“Sam says to me, as he was sitting just where you are at 
this identical minute, ‘Bill,’ says he, ‘I’ve got a grand scheme. 
I'm going to start an insurance company.’ 

**What do you know about insurance?’ says I. 
**T know a lot about it,’ says he. ‘I’ve been studying into 
the thing scientifically, and I know all about premiums and in- 
surance tables and expectations of life and such. Now, how 
long do you suppose that you'll live, vour age being what I 
know it is?’ 

“Probably I'll live till I die,’ says I, ‘unless I’m talked to 
death by some blamed idiot like you.’ 

“*You'll live,’ savs Sam. ‘precisely seven years. That's 
what the insurance tables give as your expectation of life, and 
you can't go back on them.’ 

“T didn’t like this sort of talk, and told Sam so. 


went on to say that he was going to start a company for insur- 


But he 


ing the lives of cats, and calculated to make his everlasting 
fortune out of it. 

“Says he, ‘Just look at insurance and see what a prosperous 
Suppose you go 


business it is. Now, how is it managed? 


to an insurance company, and say, “I want to insure my life 
for a thousand dollars.” “All right,” says the company. “You 
fill out this paper, and then come and be examined by the doc- 
tor.” So the company gives you a paper to be filled out, stat- 
ing vour age and the age of your father and mother and all 
your relations to the third and fourth generation, as the Serip- 
ture says; and the different styles of diseases they all had, and 
What sort of religion they belonged to, and what make of 
bicveles they rode, or if they had broken legs, or any other 
accidents, and what your business is, and what’s your usual 
drink, and whether you have read the daily papers and formed 
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an opinion which would prevent you from giving a fair ver- 
dict, and a whole lot of such like questions. If the answers 
prove satisfactory, the company’s doctor examines you, and if 
he can't find that vou have any tendency to die at any time you 
pay down your premium and the company gives you a policy, 
promising to pay you a thousand dollars as soon as you are 
dead. 

“*Now the company knows from its tables that a man of 
a certain age, who has no diseases, and doesn’t own an 
automobile, and never reads Bryan’s speeches, will live for a 
certain number of years. So the company, knowing just how 
long you will live, charges you an annual premium that will - 
amount at the time of your death to a little more than a thou 
sand dollars; so when you die you get a thousand dollars 
down, and the company has made a fair profit, and every- 
body is pleased. That’s one branch of the insurance business, 
and if you'd like to know more about it, I’m ready to tell you.” 

“*That'll do,’ says 1. ‘You give me any any more of your 
information and I'll chuck this glass at you. Mebbe you're 
right, and mebbe you ain't, but this ain’t no scientific lecture 
room, and I don't calculate to have science hove at me when 
I’m behind my own bar.’ 

“Well,” savs Sam, ‘any way I’ve given you an idea of the 
way that insurance companies conduct their business, and I 
expect to conduct my Feline Mutual Insurance Company on 
the same principles. 
at this minute sixty thousand private cats in Chicago, not 
counting public cats that haven’t any owners. Of that sixty 
thousand, at least twenty-five thousand belong to old maids 
and literary chaps, and such, who are awfully fond of their 


According to my calculation there are 


cats. I shall go to them and offer to insure the lives of their 
cats at a low premium, and naturally the idea will hit them 
where they live.’ 

“ ‘Insure their grandmothers, fiddlesticks!’ says I. ‘A cat 
ain't a human beir g, even if a lot of human beings are worse 
than cats. What do you know about a cat’s expectation of 
life, as you call it? Where are your scientific cat tables, and 
how are you going to find out about a cat’s ancestors and their 
diseases, and their religion? You make me tired with your 
chatter.’ 

“*T’ve made my own cat tables,’ says Sam, ‘and I guess 
they're pretty reliable. A cat don’t live as long as a man, but 
on the other hand a cat has nine lives. 
multiplying the twelve vears that a cat generally lives, barring 


I make my tables by 
accidents and boys, by nine. That gives me one hundred and 
eight vears as the proper length of a cat’s pilgrimage here 
below. But a cat runs ten times as many chances of being 
killed one way and another, as a man does, and that reduces 
a cat’s expectation of life at the time it is born to about ten 
years. On that basis I can tell you just how long any given 
cat ought to live, providing he is healthy and comes of healthy 
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ancestors, and isn’t engaged in any extra hazardous business. 
As for cat owners, they know that when a man insures his life 
he is middling certain to live longer than if he didn’t insure it. 
Anyhow that is the opinion that most folks have about insur- 
ance. Now I calculate that enough cat owners in Chicago will 
be ready to insure their cats to make my company a prosperous 
concern. You wait for six months, and you'll 
see that I understand the insurance business 
as well as you understand cocktails, and if 
there’s a man in Chicago that makes a better 
cocktail I don’t know his name.’ 

“Well, Sam hustled round and got together 
enough capital to have a lot of circulars print- 
ed, giving the outlines of his plan; and he 
hired a couple of rooms for offices over 
Hodges’ provision store, and he got a vet. to 
act as the company’s doctor, and a good-look- 
ing girl to work a typewriting machine, and 
he went all through Chicago, from house to 
house, distributing his circulars and arguing 
with cat owners about the advantages of 
his company. He charged only fifty cents a year for in- 
suring the life of a cat one year old, though, of course, 
the older the cat might be the larger the premium was. By the 
time the company had been working for a month Sam had 
money enough to advertise in the daily papers, and being in 
some respects an intelligent chap, though he never was a 
successful one, and his judgment as to whiskey wasn’t what 
you might call reliable, considering the advantages he had had, 
he put every dollar of his money into advertising. He got a 
professional advertiser to write out his advertisements, and 
they were well calculated to attract attention. He had a pic- 
ture at the head of every advertisement showing an insured 
cat, fat and smiling and just finishing a mouse; and another 
picture of a non-insured cat, in the last stages of starvation 
and the very act of being run over by an electric car; and un- 
derneath was printed in big letters: ‘Save the precious 
Felines. Insure their valuable lives in the Feline Mutual In- 
surance Company.’ And then there was a lot of writing about 
our duty to cats, and the misery of the cat owner who had lost 
his only cat by death and had no insurance money to assuage 
his grief. It was a good advertisement, and it brought shoals 
of cat owners down to Sam’s office. 

“Sam used to come round to my place and brag about the 
way his company was succeeding, and about the very few 
claims that had been made on account of the death of insured 
cats. He tired me considerable, though I admit that I couldn’t 
help but admire the success he had made. Why he actually 
paid me a bill for drinks that had been standing for three 
years, and that I had never dreamed he would pay. 

“One day I says to him, ‘How are you going to know 
whether a cat that is insured in your company is dead or 
not? You won't have any doctor's certificate that he helped 
the deceased to breath his last, nor any undertaker’s certificate 
that the cat was boxed up, nor any sexton’s certificate that 
the cat was duly planted according to law. My idea is that 
you're going to be everlastingly swindled, by having dead cats 
that weren't ever insured rung in on you as insured cats.’ 

“‘T've provided for all that,’ says Sam. ‘The company 
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doesn’t pay over any money until the corpse of the deceased 
cat is produced and identified. That’s where I’m ahead of the 
human insurance companies. If they required the corpse of 
every insured person to be produced at their offices, and duly 
identified, before they paid over money, they would have a 
dead sure thing against being swindled. I said as much to the 
president of one of the biggest companies the 
other day, who came to me to insure his cat, 
and wanted extra favorable terms on the 
ground that we were both in the same busi- 
ness. He admitted that my plan was better 
than his, but it turned out the next day that he 
’)\ had gone stark crazy, and so, perhaps, I 
oughtn’t to count much on his opinion.’ 

“It’s all very well to talk about identify- 
ing cats,’ says I, ‘but how are you going to do 
it. Take black cats, for instance. One is as 
much like another as one Chinaman is like 
another, and they tell me that insurance com- 
panies can’t live in China, because there ain’t 
no possible way of telling one Chinaman from 
another. You'll find black cats a stumbling block in your way, 
unless I’m mistaken.’ 

“Every time we insure a cat,’ says Sam, ‘we make a small 
hole in his right ear with a punch of our own pattern, and 
my lawyer tells me that if any one else marks a cat in the same 
way it is forgery. It’s another dodge of mine that the 
human insurance companies ought to copy. Just you come 
down to my office and I'll give you our printed list showing 
the names and addresses of all the owners of the cats that we 
have insured. There are over fifteen hundred of them, and the 
number is increasing every day.’ 

“IT saw the list—Sam used to send it out as an advertise- 
ment 





and the company did seem 





to be doing a big business. But 
there was one man whowas mighty 


9. Putney 1 
dissatisfied, and that was Hodges, 


) ! Un 





the provision dealer, whose shop 
was in the same building as Sam's 
office. The public noticed that live 
cats were brought to the com- 
pany’s every day to be insured, and 
that now and then a dead cat was 
brought to be identified, and they 
sort of put the cats and Hodges’ 
sausages together and formed an unfair judgment about the 


INDEMNITY FOR CATAS- 
TROPHIES. 


merits of the sausages. Hodges’ business began to fall off, 
and the boys got into the way of stopping in front of his house 
and mewing to the strings of sausages that hung up by the 
door. So Hodges called on Sam to complain of how things 
were going. Sam was sitting in his office with a fur-lined 
overcoat on and a silk hat tipped on one side of his head, for 
not being used to such articles he wanted his clients to see 
them. When Hodges made his complaint Sam treated him in 
a high and mighty manner. Says he, ‘Mr. Hodges, I’m sorry 
that you are inconvenienced, but the operations of my com- 
pany are so gigantic that we can’t take account of such smal! 
inatters. If vour business is really suffering, why, the best 
thing you can do is to move.’ 
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“Tt ain’t a small matter,’ says Hodges, ‘to have your best 
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customer come into your place and say to you. ‘Hodges, l’ve 
done with you. Your sausages are just plain unvarnished 
cat, and don't you deny it.” That's 
what happened to me yesterday, 
and I tell you I’m losing customers 
every day.’ 

“Sorry, says Sam, ‘but great 
enterprises can't be carried on with- 





out inconvenience to somebody. 
“YOUR SAUSAGES ARE You take my advice and move. 
oe ae ‘Lhat’s all | have to say to you.’ 

“Hodges didn’t care to quarrel 
with Sam then and there, for he was as deep as they make 
them, and he calculated to get square with Sam in a way that 
would do more good than merely wiping up the floor with 
him. So he said good morning and went back to his store and 
set to work to contrive a plan that should knock Sam higher 
than a kite. 

“The next two or three days folks noticed that a consider- 
able lot of boys kept going into Hodges’ place and coming 
out again, which seemed strange, consider- 
ing that as a general thing Hodges reckoned 
boys as being worse than poison. But on 
the fourth day after he had his interview 
with Sam dead cats began to be brought 
into the company’s office for identification, 
and their owners claimed their insurance 
money. <At first about eleven cats were 
brought in, but the next day seventy-three 
turned up, and Sam’s treasury went dead 
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claims. He rushed around to everybody 


who knew him trying to borrow money, but seeing as they 
did know him, naturally they wouldn’t loan him any. 
Ile even went to Hodges, telling him that an epidemic had 
hroken out among the Chicago cats, and that he must have 
funds to meet the emergency. He said that if Hodges would 
lend him a hundred dollars he would move the company’s 
offices the very next day. But Hodges said that he was sorry 
he couldn’t oblige Sam, but that his own business operations 
were so gigantic that he needed every dollar of ready money 
he could raise. Sam pawned his coat and his silk hat, but he 
couldn’t collect money enough to do him any good, and the 
worst of it was that the epidemic seemed to get worse every 
day. The fourth day after it began two hundred and ninety 
distinct cats were brought to Sam’s office, and there was a 
crowd around the door that made so much noise that all the 
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policemen on the neighboring beats had to retire to public 
houses in order not to hear it. 

“Sam tried to put the cat owners off by assuring them that 
the company had passed a resolution providing that no claim 
on account of the death of an insured cat should be paid until 
ten days after the death, but his clients would not listen to him. 
Then he tried paying claims with his note of hand, but he was 
told that any more such attempts to make a joke out of serious 
business would result in his being lynched. Sam didn’t dare 
to mention notes again, but after he had said everything he 
could to explain why he didn’t pay claims on the spot, and had 
noticed that one of the claimants had gone out and returned 
again with a rope, he concluded that it was time to climb out 
of the back window, which accordingly he did, and he never 
stopped running till he had reached Cincinnati. The claim- 
ants got what little satisfaction they could by wrecking the 
office, but that wasn’t much. Hodges, who stood at his door 
while the dead cats were being brought in, said that what 
ought to be done was to lock Sam up in his office with the re- 
mains of the cats, and to keep him there till he was convinced 
of the error of his ways. But the suggestion came a little too 
late and couldn't be acted on. 

“Of course it was Hodges who worked the cat epidemic. 
He took Sam’s printed lists of insured cats, and he arranged 
with a gang of enterprising boys to poison those cats simul- 
taneous, as you might say. Being boys, and being paid by 
Hodges, they took to the job as if it had been play, and if 
Sam’s company hadn’t closed its door they would have 
poisoned every blessed cat in Chicago inside of a week. 
Naturally the failure of the company attracted a good deal of 
attention. The newspapers in which Sam hadn’t advertised 
said that the failure of this company was what had always 
been expected, and that in all probability all the other insur- 
ance companies whose advertisements did not appear in their 
columns would share the fate of the Feline Mutual Company 
before very long. But nobody in Chicago remembers things 
for long, and though this affair happened only three years ago, 
I don’t believe you could find three men in Chicago besides 
myself who remember it.”’ 

In which opinion I am inclined to think that the barkeeper 
was right, and I even have my doubts as to whether he really 
remembered the Feline Mutual Company or invented it him- 


self. 
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FIREPROOF BUILDING AND INSURANCE. 


By Georce L. Morse, ARCHITECT, BROOKLYN. 


NDERWRITING fire risks on buildings has, 
as a business, in recent years been reduced to 
a science so precise and systematic that the 
underwriters have indeed become ‘a law 
unto themselves.” It is possible that force 
of circumstances has led the underwriters 
to the assumption of autocratic powers, but 
it is to be presumed that the right of com- 
ment and the right of petition are reserved. 
Since the law of the underwriters has become so absolute the 
policy of the law-makers has exerted more and more influence 
on the character of buildings erected, and that influence has 
not been such as to encourage building of the best class. In 
the opinion of the writer, the insurance interest would be pro- 
moted by the inauguration of a policy that, while it would be 
more just, would encourage building of the best class, and 
especially of fireproof building ; and in this connection it may 
be worth while to pause long enough to briefly call to mind the 
vast importance of the building interest of the United States 
as viewed from the standpoint of an architect. 

The United States, as a nation, is the greatest builder in his- 
tory. The people of this country employ at this time by far 
more capital, business talent and energy in the erection of 
buildings than have ever been employed by any other people 
at any time since the necessity for buildings first prompted the 
erection of them. Architecture as an art and building as a 
science have, under the stimulus of the necessities of the times 
and of experiences unlimited, made advances in this country 
that have never been witnessed elsewhere. The demand for 
the highest talent in the field of building operations has 
brought its supply, and whereas twenty years ago there was 
not and had never been a school of architecture in the country, 
now six universities or colleges in the United States have well- 
established schools of architecture; and these same institu- 
tions, and many others, have in their engineering departments 
the means for educating young men in all the technical re- 
quirements of building construction, and there are probably 
an average of 150 young American students in architecture 
always abroad, taking post-graduate courses at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts at Paris or studying in some of the outside ateliers 
there or in Rome, so that there is no longer any excuse for the 
erection of buildings devoid of architectural taste and pro- 
prieties and built (as to matters of construction) “according 
to the rule of thumb.” 

No country of Europe has the means for thorough and sys- 
tematic education in architecture and building engineering that 
this country has, with the single exception of the one great 
school in France. The ranks of the architectural profession 
are now being filled from the most talented and best-equipped 
young men in the country, and these are they who are to build 





the cities and towns of the future all over this vast domain and 
rebuild those already built. 

It is to be regretted that no statistical information has ever 
been tabulated that would show the extent of the building op- 
erations of the entire country, so that comparisons could be 
made between the building interest and the other principal 
business interests of the country, and thus establish its import- 
ance. 

ARCHITECTS AND FIREPROOF BUILDINGS. 

Thus mucli has been said to illustrate the present high estate 
of the building interest of the country, to show the necessity 
and demand for buildings of the first class, and to urge that 
the great impediment to such building in the prevailing high 
rates of insurance on such should be removed by the adoption 
of a scale of rates commensurate with the actual hazards in- 
volved. 

The period of primitive and temporary building has been 
passed in the older and larger cities, and it is no longer neces- 
sary for economic reasons to house large interests in buildings 
that are unsuitable and hazardous because of the want of suffi- 
cient means to build better ones. The public safety and every 
important public and private interest demand better and par- 
ticularly more fireproof buildings. The influence of the archi- 
tects is for better buildings. The influence of the underwriters, 
under the present unnecessarily high rates on first-class fire- 
proof buildings, is against them. It is reprehensible that the 
owners of these buildings and their contents feel compeiled to 
allow their property to go uninsured rather than pay the rates 
demanded. It shows that the owners of such property have 
more confidence in it than the underwriters, a confidence that 
is not misplaced. It is evident that the premiums on such risks 
are either paying exorbitant profits or paying losses on more 
hazardous risks. 

In the experience of every architect of large city practice the 
question of fireproof or non-fireproof building often arises ; 
and when the risk involved includes expensive contents in ad- 
dition to an expensive building, the matter of insurance is a 
large factor. Every such architect has had his disappointments 
in not being able to influence a decision in favor of fireproof 
construction, because the saving in premiums was not, in the 
opinion of the owners, sufficient to justify the extra expendi- 
tures. 

The public has no right to expect that the underwriters will, 
by any act of theirs, contribute anything toward the en- 
couragement of fireproof building, no matter how much the 
public welfare may be in need of such building. What the 
public has a right to expect is that no arbitrary and discrimi- 
nating rates be imposed which will act as a hindrance to such 
building. 

It is undoubtedly true that fireproof building might be car- 
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ried so far as to put the insurance companies practically out of 
business. In some of the larger European cities, where it has 
been compulsory for many years to make all buildings fire- 
proof to a given standard, fire insurance has become a very 
poor business ; but this condition of things is one extreme. The 
other extreme is to be found in this country, where the exi-. 
gencies of business and the high price of land compel a con- 
gestion of fire risks which, in the larger cities, would make fire 
insurance a much poorer business if it were not for inter- 
spersed fireproof buildings. 

In 1866 the great conflagration in Portland destroyed prop- 
erty of the value of $15,000,000. In 1871 the Chicago con- 
flagration cost $200,000,000, and in the next year the Boston 
conflagration cost $80,000,000. Such destruction as this is not 
wholesome for any interest. It is too expensive as an adver- 
tisement for the insurance business, and no well-regulated 
community should be liable to such calamities. That there 
have not been more or less frequent repetitions of these dis- 
asters is due, more than anything else, to the large increase in 
fireproof buildings in recent years. 

The Horne store in Pittsburg, notwithstanding the fact of 
its street facades being more open and more largely composed 
of glass than any other similar building, was unable to resist 
an attack from fire, was still able and did stay a conflagration. 
The Home Life building, on Broadway, and the Manhattan 
Savings Bank building, on Bleecker street (although the latter 
was of very inferior fireproof construction), both undoubtedly 
prevented very destructive fires; and wherever a good fire- 
proof building stands in the path of a fire it can confidently be 
said, “Thus far shalt thou come and no further.” 

It is unquestionably for the interest of the underwriters and 
the public alike that fireproof building should at least be car- 


UNCERTAINTY OF FIRE UNDERIWkRITING BUSI- 
NESS. 

NE can scarcely blame a business man for endeavoring 

to keep his annual outlay for fire insurance down to 
the minimum, but such a man makes a grave mistake when, 
because his premium rate is increased or is not reduced, he 
characterizes the insurance companies as robbers and extor- 
tioners. The average manufacturer probably finds it a diff- 
cult matter to ascertain the actual cost of each particular 
class of goods which he makes, even though he knows the 
cost of the materials and labor which have entered into the 
making of his various wares. When he has arived at the 
approximate cost deduced from the cost of materials and 
labor, he must still provide for depreciation of machinery, re- 
pairs, taxes, rent and other known expenses and unforeseen 
contingencies before fixing his selling price, or he might con- 
duct his business, in the long run, without profit or at a 
positive loss. How much more difficult is the position of the 
fire underwriter. He must sell his contracts of indemnity, 
covering periods up to ten years in the future, at a price which 
must be based upon past experience, which may prove to have 
been no fair criterion whereby to judge the future. He must 
sell his goods “short” and buy back heaps of ashes, perhaps at 
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ried in large cities to a state where sweeping conflagrations 
will be impossible. No doubt a medium line of hazard could 
be found somewhere between those existing in Paris and New 
York (as examples) which would be more to the advantage 
of the underwriters than the extreme of either the one or the 
other ; but under the most rapid progress of improved building 
that medium line could not be reached for generations to come, 
so that the underwriters of this generation need not fear that 
their occupation will be gone because of too good building. 

It must be admitted that the present fire hazard in large 
American cities is altogether too great, both for the insurer 
and the insured and for the safety of the public at large. Many 
of the largest risks (for example, in New York,) are not fully 
covered, because there are not enough insurance companies 
willing or able to write for the full value of these great risks. 

The calamity of conflagration is a preventable one, and the 
influence of every underwriter, capitalist builder, and of every 
well-intentioned citizen, should stand for better buildings until 
the limit of prevention of conflagrations shall have been safely 
passed. 
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a heavy loss, one, two or ten years afterward. The manu- 
facturer knows that if he can sell his goods at a certain price 
he will make a fair profit; the underwriter cannot tell until a 
long time after he makes his sale whether it will prove re- 
munerative or otherwise. A single Chicago or Boston con- 
flagration may, in a few hours, eliminate all hope of profit for 
several years, or cause bankruptcy for the insurance company. 
Business men who know little and think less about the in- 
surance business, are too much given to ranting about the 
“insurance trust’ and applying opprobrious terms to fire 
underwriters in general, but when it comes to actually put- 
ting up hard cash in support of their freely expressed opin- 
ions as to the “great profit” in the business, they are lacking. 
Getting down to the hard bed-rock of truth, the average busi- 
ness man is not so foolish as he sometimes appears. He 
knows of the vast hazards assumed by the fire insurance com- 
panies and the absolute uncertainty of the business as an in- 
vestment, and is content to let someone else assume the risk 
incident to it; he only wants to make the best bargain possible 
in buying the indemnity which he finds essential to his own 
success. But his self-interest demands solvency on the part 
of the insurance companies, and fair play should rule in this 
game as well as in others. 
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WHY LIFE INSURANCE IS ANOTHER NAME FOR BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


By WILLARD I. HAMILTON OF THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HIERS one said “journalism was a good 
profession provided you got out of it soon 
enough.” It may be said with justice of life 
insurance, however, that, viewed as either a 
profession or a business, if one enters it soon 
enough and remains in it long enough, the 
opportunities for advancement to the ener- 
getic man are unexcelled in any other calling. 
ailing to realize this fact, some engaged in 
life insurance work regard it as temporary 
cmployment, while others allow themselves to be discouraged 
by the hard work required to achieve success. 

Contrasting life insurance as a profession with the law or 
medicine, it is well to remember that a lawyer or physician, 
after having spent years of time and a considerable sum of 
money in obtaining a technical education, places his card in 
his office door or window and waits for clients to come to him, 
Professional etiquette demands that he follow this course, and 
any attempt based on mercantile methods to advertise his will- 
ingness to be of service to the community is met with ostra- 
cism on the part of other members of his profession. 

The life insurance agent, on the other hand, obtains his 
technical education while engaged in actual business trans- 
His work 





actions which enable him to earn a good living. 
brings him into contact with all classes of men, and the di- 
versity of their occupations compels him to learn something of 
cach if he hopes to approach successfully the man he wishes to 
interview. ‘This constant study of men and conditions, this 
measuring of intellect with intellect, broadens a man of even 
mediocre initial ability, and the agent almost unconsciously be- 
comes a man of affairs, whose judgment in matters of im- 
portance is worth having and who is fitting himself to bear 
large responsibilities. 

This developing power of life insurance, this pressure of 
circumstance which compels a man to rely upon his own re- 
sources, is one of the chief advantages of the calling. One of 
the principal differences between men is the manner in which 
they meet obstacles, and there are few occupations which to 
so marked an extent as life insurance train men to discern and 
seize the strategic point where the greatest benefit will result 
from sustained effort. 

The margin between success and failure is generally much 
narrower than those who fail to reach the goal suppose, and 
the spirit that nerves a man to fight against great odds with 
that confidence in his reserve power which begets victory, is 
generated in the life insurance agent by the very nature of his 
profession. The world always has and always will render 
honor and tribute to the man who will not be denied. 

INFLUENCE OF LIFE INSURANCE UPON THE COMMUNITY. 

Life insurance is a striking illustration of the truth that the 
greatest forces of nature and society are silent in their opera- 


tion. No one outside the ranks of professional insurance men 
has any adequate conception of the tremendous influence 
which life insurance has exerted upon the community at large. 
Even in insurance circles it is only the shrewd observer, the 
man with far-seeing vision, and even a touch of imagination 
in his nature, who appreciates the future position of life in- 
surance in the economy of the world. It is within the truth, 
however, to say that men who have entered the calling have 
allied themselves with one of the greatest forces of modern 
civilization, and hence their opportunities for a career which 
will be both honorable and remunerative are favorably affected 
by the onward sweep of the tide which is making life insur- 
ance a dominant factor in the social, moral and financial re- 
lations of the people. 

In the complex organization of modern society men are apt 
to think that they must have many things which it will be 
found in the last analysis are not really essential, but life in- 
surance deserves to rank with the few absolute necessities of 
life. This universal need of insurance, and the increasing ap- 
preciation of that need by reasoning men and women, consti- 
tute the agent’s capital which no business catastrophe can 
dissipate. The man who has something to sell which everybody 
needs and which every reasonable person can be induced to 
purchase must look within himself for the cause of failure, if 
failure should come. 

Prophecies regarding the growth of life insurance are 
futile, and are no sooner made than discredited by the facts. 
Only a few years ago men were arguing complacently that no 
company would ever exceed one thousand millions of insur- 
ance in force, because terminations from various causes would 
offset the new business written and old business reinstated. 
Now, however, it is conceded that there is practically no limit 
to the possibilities of the business. At the close of Igor the 
legal reserve companies of the United States had in force ap- 
proximately 16,000,000 policies, of which 12,300,000 were in- 
dustrial and 3,700,000 ordinary. The total amount of insur- 
ance in force was about $9,400,000,000, the new business 
issued during 1901 was $1,600,000,000 and the funds held in 
trust by the companies at the end of that year amounted to 
about $1,900,000,000. Notwithstanding these almost incon- 
ceivable figures, life insurance is still in an early stage of de- 
velopment, and the general population is increasing more 
rapidly than the insured population. 

It is very significant that the last twenty-five years, the 
period of the greatest development of life insurance in general, 
is also the period characterized by the remarkable rise of in- 
dustrial insurance. The relation between these two facts is an 
intimate one and should be more fully recognized. Industrial 
insurance has served a purpose similar to the device for in- 
creasing the voltage of an electric current, and by its dynamic 
social force has augmented enormously the influence and 
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power of life insurance in the community at large. This has 
been due to several causes, the most important being the 
method of conducting the business, by means of which the ap- 
peal has been made to those classes of the population where 
improved social and moral conditions have been readily 
traceable to the assistance derived from small death benefits. 
The industrial companies have thus furnished a conspicuous 
object lesson to the people in every part of the country, and 
have been a potent factor in the education of the masses of the 
population to a point where they appreciate the value of in- 
surance. 
WORKERS IN THE INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE FIELD. 


While the rapid spread of industrial insurance has aided 
the representatives of all companies in many ways, there are 
peculiar advantages accruing to industrial field workers which 
render their business opportunities unusually attractive. The 
agent who is able to cater to all classes of people naturally 
finds it easier to sell insurance than the one who is obliged to 
seek his clients largely among business and professional men. 
The industrial worker, upon entering the business, is given a 
debit to collect, and this requires him to become acquainted as 
quickly as possible with all the families on his route. If he is 
a man of tact and energy, this acquaintance is soon found to 
be exceedingly profitable, because he can offer insurance to 
every member of the family. Experience has shown conclu- 
sively that the man who carries industrial insurance to-day 
will probably be able and willing to carry ordinary insurance 
to-morrow. Hence, if the agent who calls at the house weekly, 
who is gentlemanly in bearing and considerate in manner, 
who has probably paid a claim upon the life of some member 
of the family, or, at any rate, in the neighborhood, who knows 
the circumstances of that particular household, if this man 
canvasses the head of the family or any adult member for or- 


BUSINESS OF EIGHTEEN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES. 


N The Life Insurance Policyholders’ Pocket Index for 1903 
| a valuable table is presented, covering the detailed state- 
ments of eighteen life insurance companies of the United 
States for the year 1902, all of which have over one hundred 
millions of insurance in force. The list includes three com- 
panies whose business is largely industrial, and the eighteen 
rank in amount in force as follows: New York Life, $1,553,- 
628,602 ; Mutual Life of New York, $1,340,748,659 ; Equitable, 
New York, $1,292,446,595; Metropolitan, $1,219,166,427 ; 
Prudential, $802,027,839; Northwestern Mutual, $620,681,- 
283; Mutual Benefit, $3 10,820,062; John Hancock, $288,358,- 
118; Penn Mutual, $276,110,015; A®tna Life, $211,182,065 ; 
Union Central, $182,546,305 ; Connecticut Mutual, $165,858,- 
225; Massachusetts Mutual, $158,703,802 ; Provident Life and 
Trust, $151,149,235; New England, $135,256,636; Mutual 
Reserve, $127,960,188 ; Travelers, $123,160,821, and National 
of Vermont, $118,301,698. As may be imagined these eighteen 
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dinary insurance he occupies the position of a preferred cred- 
itor as compared with the representative of any other com- 
pany. He needs no introduction, and his previous business 
conduct testifies to the value of any advice he may give. 

The importance of the advantage here indicated becomes 
apparent when we remember how largely the personal equa- 
tion enters into successful field work. Insurance solicitors, as 
a rule, are free to make any use they see fit of the time at their 
disposal; and hence, unless a man has disciplined himself 
thoroughly, he is very apt to waste both time and effort by a 
lack of system. The industrial agent, however, is obliged by 
the nature of his duties to start work at a certain hour in the 
morning and continue throughout the day. Men are creatures 
of habit, and the best way to make industry a habit is to com- 
pel men to be industrious until they have forgotten how to be 
anything else. 

Whether one is engaged in transacting both industrial and 
ordinary insurance or the latter exclusively, the thoroughly 
equipped life insurance’ man is certain of remunerative em- 
ployment in any part of the country at any time, under any 
circumstances, including even periods of great business de- 
pression, and hence resourceful men, who can be loyal to 
friends, as well as just to competitors, would do well to seek 
their future in the channels of life insurance work. 

The professions are crowded; mercantile pursuits require 
capital ; clerical positions afford limited opportunities, but life 
insurance demands only that degree of intelligence and in- 
dustry possessed by the average man. Granted these, the 
possibilities of the profession in the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century, and for an indefinite period, are absolutely un- 
limited. 





companies transact the bulk of the business of the country, 
their aggregated statements representing between eighty and 
ninety per cent of the totals of the eighty level premium com- 
panies organized under United States laws. By adding the 
various items of the statements it is shown that these eighteen 
companies possess admitted assets amounting to $1,876,896,- 
702, against which there are liabilities of $1,607,394,942, 
leaving surplus funds of $269,501,760. They received in 
premiums last year $354,180,207, while interest, rents and 
other receipts of $83,208,028 brought the total income up to 
$437.388,.235. Their payments to policyholders during 1902 
aggregated $173,858,522, and $79,198,419 of the income was 
laid by for the future protection of policyholders. 
business written and paid for, including ordinary only, 
amounted to $1,256,203,579, of which $677,630,908 was added 
to the amount in force, bringing that item up to $7,345,676,308. 
The new industrial business of the three companies included 
in the tabulation amounted to $565,455,050, the insurance in 
force at the close of the year was $1,732,435,2607, a gain in the 
twelve months of $175,219,244. 


The new 
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DEFERRED LIABILITY OF LIABILITY COMPANIES. 


By Stoney N. Moon or THE NEw AMSTERDAM CASUALTY COMPANY. 


E are so familiar in life insurance with the na- 
ture of the contract and the wealth of inform- 
ation upon which the insurance company’s 
calculations are based that it is easy to com- 






pute the amount of reserve at the end of each 
GK year necessary to provide for payment of all 
: Sf my claims at maturity, but, during the past six- 
(a —— teen years, there has grown up in the United 
Al States a large annual volume of liability busi- 
ness in which there is a financial obligation 

to be discharged at some deferred date, of which the amount 
is unknown, the basis for computing the same is not yet de- 
termined, and the companies to-day are as far as ever from 






arriving at a common ground of agreement. 

The circumstances that create a deferred obligation are 
readily appreciated. For instance: In the case of minor chil- 
dren, the age of employment varies from sixteen in some of 
the Northern States to twelve or less in some of the Southern 
States. Provided a child is legally employed it is possible, in 
the event of an accident, for a suit to be brought after attain- 
ing majority. The age of majority is usually twenty-one 
years in the case of both males and females, although in some 
States this is reached at eighteen or on marriage, the latter 
law applying more gencrally to females than to males. Thus, 
iti the case of a boy sixteen years of age injured in the course 
of his employment, resulting perhaps in the loss of an arm or 
other permanently disabling injury, it is not impossible for a 
suit to be brought which, after going through the average 
time for hearing in the courts, may not reach final disposition 
for ten or more years after the accident. During all of this 
time the company insuring the risk in respect of which the suit 
is brought must, in order to continue solvent, keep an amount 
in reserve sufficient to discharge the obligation when it be- 
comes due. 

As an example of the time that may elapse from the happen- 
ing of an accident in the case of a minor, take the case of Pat- 
rick J. Hoare vs. John W. Abbott. The claimant lost his arm 
in November, 1878, and at the time of his injury was fourteen 
years of age. Upon his recovery his employers educated him 
at their own expense as a lawyer. When he reached majority 
suit was brought against his benefactors, resulting in a verdict 
which was confirmed in the Supreme Court in Massachusetts 
March 2, 1888, nearly ten years after the date of the accident. 
Another case of later date, but reported as a very important 
test of principle, is that of Griffin vs Manice, in which an acci- 
dent happened December 5, 1898. A verdict was rendered for 
$22,500. On appeal the judgment was set aside, a new trial 
ordered and a second verdict given, the amount being $7500, 
which was appealed and judgment again set aside in July, 
1902. Similar cases may be quoted almost without limit. 


PRACTICE OF COMPANIES REGARDING CLAIMS. 

The usual method in reference to liability claims may be 
classified under three heads. The first relates to the payment 
of medical aid. This is in all cases, more or less, an immediate 
outlay occurring within six months of the date of the acci- 
dent, and it may be assumed that the cost of medical aid ceases 
within six months after the close of the policy period. There 
is therefore little or no deferred liability to speak of in con- 
nection with this feature of the insurance. The second phase 
of liability losses consists of those which, for brevity, may be 
classed as “claims” and which comprise those cases wherein 
the company pays out a sum of money for the prevention of 
suit or for other economical reasons. In order that these pay- 
ments may be effective it is necessary that they be made as 
soon as possible after the accident occurs. But owing to the 
natural course of events and necessary delays the time occu- 
pied in effecting these settlements consumes, on the average, 
many months, and the larger part of the payments in respect 
of claims falls in the year immediately following the policy 
year in which the business is written. We may therefore dis- 
miss from the question of deferred liabiity any consideration. 
of these cases which we have called “claims.”’ 

ACCIDENTS THAT DEVELOP INTO SUITS. 

The third and most important part of liability losses, which 
is particularly under consideration at the present time, arises 
from accidents that develop into suits. It is in respect of these 
cases that the liability must necessarily be deferred not only 
in respect of those suits which are compromised before trial, 
but more particularly those that go before the court and are 
frequently the subjects of protracted litigation. The bringing 
of a suit is frequently delayed intentionally until the very last 
moment before becoming outlawed, and it is safe to say that 
the longer the delay in bringing the suit the less worthy the 
case, the more difficult the defense and the more uncertain the 
result. There is no doubt that, in respect of suits, a table of 
values could be established showing that the longer the time 
that elapses between the commencement of suit and the date of 
settlement the greater will be the average cost of settlement 
per suit. For example: If we assume that each suit costs 
$500 on the average, 1000 suits would cost $500,000. Of these 
we should probably find about 200 settled in the first year from 
the commencement of suit, 300 in the second year, 300 in the 
third year and 200 in the fourth and subsequent years, and 
the approximate cost would be as follows: 


200 suits at $200-— 


“cs 


$40,000, settled in the first year. 





300 350— 105,000, second year. 

300 ve 500-— 150,000, “ a third year. 

200 “« ~1,025— 205.000, ‘“ a fourth and after years. 
$500.000 


The same principle would apply whatever the average as- 
sumed as a basis. 
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It is extremely difficult for any outsider to obtain reliable 
information as to the individual principles of each company, 
for, naturally, each one is jealous of its own method and is 
unwilling to admit that any other company can do as well; 
but there is no doubt that certain cardinal principles govern 
all cases alike irrespective of the personnel of the companies. 

In support of the statement that suits that are deferred cost 
more on the average than suits that are disposed of promptly, 
a reference to the report of the liquidator of the late American 
Employers Liability Company, which failed in February, 
1895, will show that eighty-two suits were disposed of at an 
average cost of $1434 per case. 

Again, the interim report of the receiver of the Guarantors 
Liability Indemnity Company, published in November, 1900, 
shows that seventy-seven “claims” or suits together had been 
settled for $73,232.83, an average of over $950 per case, but 


‘ 


if the claims were separated from the suits the cost of each 
suit would be considerably higher. 
RESERVES FOR UNSETTLED CLAIMS. 

It is nevertheless a fact that liability companies have not 
appreciated and do not appreciate the necessity of reserving 
the amount for which suits are settled in the early stages below 
the average estimate sufficient to provide for the enhanced 
cost of the longer deferred suits. Taking again our example 
as above, and assuming that an estimate of $500 represents 
the average cost of all suits, we have, during the first two 
years, 500 suits settled for $145,000, canceling an estimate of 
$250,000; but the difference of $105,000 ought to be carried 
as a reserve to provide for those cases settled in later years 
at more than the average cost. If this is not done the reserve 
of the companies in respect of business expired more than 
three years is insufficient. 

It is not difficult to believe that the longer a suit is deferred 
the more likely is the cost to increase, for the reason that the 
demands in serious cases frequently amount to, or exceed, 
the limit of the policy, so that a compromise offers no advan- 
tage and it may eventually cost less to fight. 

It is an experience common to all liability companies that 
the reserves in respect of liability business, especially in re- 
spect of the old claims, are found to be far below the actual 
cost. This experience would appear to sustain clearly the 
theory heretofore advanced that the older the suit the higher 
the average cost of settlement. For example: A company 
may reserve, we will say, in respect of the business written in 
the year 1897, on the 31st day of December, 1902, a sum of 
$15,000 to pay for the undischarged liability of that year, and 
during the year 1903 an outlay of $12,000 may be incurred in 
respect of that year’s business, and yet the amount of estimate 
canceled may not be more than $5000, leaving still an out- 
standing liability of $10,000. 

Again, in the year 1904, this estimate of $10,000 may be re- 
duced by a further sum of, say, $8000, but at a cost of prob- 
ably $20,000, leaving still an estimated undischarged liability 
of $2000, which may, and probably will, eventually cost nearly 
$5000 to close. Thus we have an estimated liability of $15,- 


000 at the end of December, 1902, which actually costs in the 
next two or three years $37,000. 
given as an example, but there is no doubt that each company 
for itself will find that some such proportion of the actual 


These figures are merely 
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losses to the reserves will be found to have existed in its own 
experience. 

There is another reason why the losses to be expected in 
the future should not be less than in the past. We believe that 
there is no other kind of insurance in which a policy is issued 
for a consideration based upon conditions existing at the time 
the contract is entered into which may be interpreted accord- 
ing to the statutes that are passed into law subsequent to the 
date of the contract. These statutes may vary the liability, and 
always in the direction of increasing the hazard of the em- 
ployer and, consequently, the liability under the contract. The 
tendency of the labor leaders is in the direction of obtaining a 
more liberal protection for the operatives, and year by year 
the various bills introduced into the State Assemblies indicate 
that the liability risk is an increasing instead of a diminishing 
factor. We cannot look for any encouragement, therefore, in 
the action of our State Legislatures. 
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RATIO OF LOSSES PAID TO PREMIUMS RECEIVED. 

In considering the adequacy of the reserves on liability 
business, let us inquire whether the published returns to the 
insurance Departments will not suggest some valuable facts 
for our attention. Take, from the year of commencement for 
a period of five years, the liability premiums received and 
losses paid thereon during each year and we shall find, as a 
fair example of the general experience upon a rapidly increas- 
ing business, a loss ratio of losses-paid to premiums of twelve 
per cent in the first year, twenty-two per cent in the second 
year, thirty-five per cent in the third year, forty-one per cent 
in the fourth year and forty-nine per cent in the fifth year. 

Proceeding upon the theory that each company has its own 
figures, which must modify the result herein given, we will 
admit that if twelve per cent is the amount of loss paid the first 
year on that year’s business, twelve per cent represents the 
amount of losses paid the second year on that year’s business, 
and therefore the difference must be the loss on the first year’s 
business paid in the second year. 

We have, therefore, the following table, on the assumption 
of an increasing income (see Table 1), which, upon the given 
facts, indicates that the eventual loss rato wiil run up to sev- 
enty and one-quarter per cent. If, after five years, the busi- 
ness should become stationary at $600,000, the loss ratio per 
cent for each year would be fifty-six, sixty-three, sixty-seven 
and seventy and one-quarter. At present no company has 
shown a reduced premium income, although one company that 
reinsured shows the truth of these figures. 

The experience of this company, as shown by published re- 
ports, is indicated by the following table, which is very in- 
structive and carries with it its own story: 














YEAR. Premiums. Losses. Per Cent 
WOT is 5 ciilna caccels $411,000 $229,000 | 56 
BURMies o'ceics cance doeve ae: 427,000 272,000 64 
Ui cs ccna oe same ade 192,000 249,000 129 
1009 SMe ree Ne CrP erry 66,000 85,000 129 
107) OAR meer rr cite! |B amor meee 59,000 pe 
Seine sia | $1,096,000 $894,000 81 


By arranging table (1) so that the losses paid shall appear 
against the premiums to which they refer (see Table 2) we 
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shall find that at the end of five years we have deferred losses 
on a premium income of $600,000, equal to $678,000, or 113 
per cent of the year’s income. No company has hitherto made 
its reserves, including the reserve for reinsurance, exceed 
ninety-two per cent, while some are below sixty per cent, and 
therefore a large amount of debt is left unprovided for. 






































TABLE No. 1. 
Sos 1 Bes PSs | Bed | Bax 2 
vi o/ ~He ode | vee | to85 | oS o 
e 1a] & | a8o | ged | ged | se? | e$o) gy 
Ee in rH ae> nes avs | ase ne © og 
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a. ° ne an w- “ON as= St 
“ |4) 3 | Sa | Saa | S62 | Ses] S28] BS 
on ie Leet: | aes ie — 
10,000 | 12 | $12,000 |$12,000 |$25,000 $18,000 |$£2.500 | $2,750 |$70,250 
250,000 | 22 | §5,000 | 30,000 | 62,500 | 45,000 | 31,250/ ..... | ...... 
350,000 | 35 | 122,500] 42,000] 87,500! 63,000] ...... [gee deren 
500,000 | 41 | 205,000 | 60,000 |125,000! ...... ryan | Peieken Bunsen 
600,000 | 49 | 294,000 | 72,000] ...... eas As peer ae | Reet (een ee 
600,000 | .. | (oS Rae Nos uae T Send Gaiscill som Ser wake demic 
Ce RARE iiige Peleg HSS Se ee Con! Fae ne eee (eRe SN Se tye ee 
TABLE No. 2. 
LossEs PAID. 
. First Second Third Fourth Fifth | Losses 
Premiums. | Year. Year. Year. Year. Year. Deferred. 
=o | pe | Tae esd Se | 
100,000 | $12,000 | $25,000 $18,000 | $12,500 | $2,750 | ...... 
2PEOGOO | wise | 30,000 62,500 45,000 | 31,250 21,875 
S5O000 | siccwse 1” Cperoraets 42,090 87,500 | 63,000 74,375 
500,000 | .ssssiss er es eee 60,000 | 125,000 | 196,250 
BOGMOO | nesses dale i. uaa ee | 72,000 | 385,500 
--—| ——— — | 
12,000 | 55,000 122,500 | 205,000 | 294,000 | 678,000 





SETTLING LOSSES IN THE LIGHT OF EXPERIENCE. 


It has been contended by some companies that, by applying 
the experience gained in the adjustment of losses, a large 





GREAT INCREASE OF FATAL ACCIDENTS. 
HE startling figures in regard to accidental injuries con- 
tained in the recent census reports have called forth 
widespread comment. The following gives a summary of 
the census reports of accidents: 

The old law of compensation as interpreted by Carlyle, 
emerson, and other philosophers of both ancient and modern 
times, seems to find its verification in recent reports of the 
census bureau showing that the proportion of deaths from 
accidents in the United States is increasing. That is to say, 
all our new and wonderful devices and agencies ensuring 
higher speed in traveling, more ease and convenience in the 
operation of almost every branch of productive industry, 
more comforts and luxuries in homes and households; all 
these have an offset in some degree in the increased risks we 
run at every turn, and the real perils we encounter while we 
indulge ourselves in these new and improved ways of life. 
According to this census report the proportion of deaths from 
accidental causes in 1900 was 57.6 in a total of 1000 deaths 
from all causes. In 1890 the proportion was only 53.7. Some 
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saving is being effected in settlement. If this be so, and there 
is every reason to credit it, there must on the other hand be 
an offset on account of adverse legislation, court-made de- 
cisions and “the development of the art of claim making.” A 
rate of premium that was considered adequate ten years ago 
may have been increased 400 per cent to-day in order to meet 
the changed conditions, but it is doubtful whether the experi- 
ence of the past is anything more than a guide for the future. 
It seems clearly indicated that the risk is always in the van 
of the increase of rates. This being so, it cannot be doubted 
that the necessity exists to-day for even larger reserves than 
in former years, and that therefore the lessons taught by the 
experience of the early days of liability insurance should be 
carefully studied and put into practice unless a company 
wishes to invite disaster. 

At the present time there are about a dozen companies en- 
gaged in writing liability business, involving annual premiums 
exceeding $6,000,000. An increase in the reserves of only 
twenty per cent would make a serious difference in the surplus 
exhibit of any of these companies, but it is safe to say that no 
two companies could agree with each other as to the adequacy 
or otherwise of their reserves. No effort has yet been made 
to bring the companies together for the combination of ex- 
perience in order to arrive at an acceptable basis. Until such 
time this line of insurance, which is full of anxieties and wor- 
ries, must continue to be somewhat of a gamble, and the ques- 
tion whether the business can be conducted at a profit will re- 
main open. 
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curious facts brought out by this same report are that the 
death rate due to accidents and injuries is highest among per- 
sons forty-five years of age and over; that the average age of 
death from accidents is about thirty-three and a half years, 
and that the warmer months show a larger proportion of 
fatal accidents than the cooler ones. In March the country 
is a more dangerous place to live in than the city, and in May 
and June the reverse is true. It also appears that a person 
is twice as likely to die from accident as from old age, and that 
accidents happen more frequently and kill more persons in 
the Rocky Mountain regions and on the Pacific coast than 
in the Atlantic States. On the whole, it appears that nearly 
six per cent of all deaths in the United States are due to acci- 
dental injuries. One obvious moral to be drawn from all this 
would seem to be the increasing need of exercising caution 
among the complexities of modern life. 

There is one other equally obvious moral, and that is that 
it is the duty of every man to obtain protection by the pur- 
chase of insurance against the increasing liability to financial 
loss owing to disability or death occasioned by accidents. 
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THE UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES. 


By W. H. MERRILL, JR., SECRETARY. 


’ experimental testing station and a corps of 
experimenters would not, of themselves, be 
of any considerable benefit to the insurance 
interests. Laboratory results, to be of serv- 
ice, must be reviewed in the light of ex- 
tended field experience, and the laboratory 
itself must go beyond the definition of its 
name to successfully accomplish the maxi- 
mum of result from the money expended in 
its upbuilding and maintenance. The mere experimenter and 
theorist, directing decisions on the hazards from fire as a re- 
sult of certain indoor work with gas burners and _ things, 
would be a poor dependence for the lives and property of the 
people and the protection of insurance capital. 

The laboratory must be controlled and directed and its work 
actually carried out as far as possible by men who are in con- 
stant daily touch with the field, who are actively engaged in 
the survey and inspection of materials and appliances in prac- 
tical daily use, newer forms of which they may be called upon 
to consider in connection with the results of laboratory experi- 
mentation. 





It is a fact that the manufacturers of fire extinguishing ap- 
pliances desire to reach the maximum of efficiency in their de- 
vices. The manufacturers of retardants are anxious to stop 
fires and the proprietors of hazardous machines and devices 
wish to be instrumental in causing as few fires as possible. It 
is for the advantage of the insurance interests to aid these 
commendable ambitions by the utilization for their benefit of 
the fund of information which the combined experience of the 
several companies has created, and to bring home to these 
manufacturers, by laboratory demonstration if necessary, the 
underlying principles of fire protection and fire prevention ; to 
point out in a way which may carry conviction to any reason- 
ing person the hazards in the utilization of the various forms 
of energy and such deficiencies as are apparent in extinguish- 
ing or retarding appliances. 

The majority of manufacturers of devices, the use of which 
involve a fire hazard, are not fully appreciative of that hazard. 
Accidents and fires from such devices are not reported to the 
manufacturer by his customer, and, as a rule, he knows but 
little of them until he hears from the Laboratories. The user, 
in case of trouble, always promptly turns to his protecting 
friend, the insurance company. Oftentimes he doesn’t really 
know who the manufacturer of the device is, and, in any event, 
he rarely takes the trouble to communicate with him about a 
fire loss when he has an insurance contract ready at hand. 
Thus it is that the manufacturer gains little information di- 
rect from his customers of the hazardous features of his ap- 
pliance, unless, perhaps, they become sufficiently pronounced 
to affect sales, while the insurance interests are supplied with 





all the information obtainable—after the fire—and at a cost 
generally out of proportion to its worth. 
UTILIZATION OF FIELD EXPERIENCE. 

But it is something to return this information to the manu- 
facturer, and if it shows defective features in a device subject 
to correction, to obtain such corrections. This is laboratory 
work, but it has little of the experimental feature about it. It 
is the utilization of field experience, through the laboratory 
organization, for the reduction of the fire waste. And with 
field experience as broad and varied as that of the stock com- 
panies, properly reported as it now is through the three na- 
tional expert associations co-operating with the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, this feature becomes of real and new importance. 

In the consideration of the newer materials and appliances 
which appear from time to time and covering which no service 
record is obtainable, the importance of viewing laboratory re- 
sults through the glass of field experience gained from similar 
appliances is also apparent. And by “similar appliances” is 
meant appliances similar from the insurance viewpoint as dis- 
tinguished from the commercial viewpoint. In this sense the 
electric arc lamp and the open-hearth fire have many points of 
similarity. An insurance field man pointed out this fact origi- 
nally. When the electrical hazard first claimed attention rep- 
resentatives of insurance capital, in considering the electric 
arc, were regaled with historically interesting facts about the 
discovery of electricity, the observed phenomena resulting 
from rubbing together catskins and amber ; they were lectured 
about the difference between constant potential variable cur- 
rent and variable current constant potential systems and other 
things it is well to know, but the lecturers neglected to safe- 
guard the sparks and embers of the arc, and several tailor 
shops and other places began to collect losses. Then an in- 
surance field man who had seen open fires before suggested a 
wire fire screen. This is used to-day where the better form of 
enclosed arc is not in service. It was field experience directing 
experimental work. The man did not design the screen. If 
anyone had told him that anything like the material used to 
keep the sparks of his fireplace at home from setting fire to his 
carpet would short-circuit the lamp and cause death and de- 
struction, he might have been forced to yield the point through 
confession of ignorance as to the phenomena produced by cat- 
skins and amber. But the experimenter caught the practical 
necessity of the suggestion and acted accordingly. 

I do not wish to be understood as depreciating the value of 
experimental work. I am in this business myself to some ex- 
tent and could not afford to decry its usefulness. But I am 
most thoroughly convinced that its maximum of utility, insur- 


ance-wise, is obtained by the practical application of the re- 
sults obtained from it to the every-day necessities of the in- 
surance business—by the separation of the consequential from 
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the inconsequential and the proper classification of the results 
obtained from research into their relative importance in bear- 
ing upon the thing we are after—the reduction of the fire waste. 

Field men are directing the work of the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories—selected field men; experts engaged by local and 
district boards for inspection and survey work. These men 
are chosen by vote of the various national expert associations, 
and the committees thus constituted are delegated to handle 
those particular subjects of laboratory work on which their 
members are known to be well informed. 


HOW LABORATORY WORK IS CONDUCTED. 


Field men are carrying on the experiments in the Labora- 
tories. The various departments are in charge of mea who 
have had extended experience in field work, and the newer 
men taken on, graduates of technical institutions, are sent into 
the field at frequent intervals to keep them in touch with prac- 
tice. The tests are made under field conditions, all of them 
being laboratory reproductions of the most severe conditions 
likely to obtain in practice. Theoretical conditions are avoided 
in every possible way. Emphasis is placed not upon those 
things which an appliance might accomplish under certain 
imaginary or prearranged circumstances, but upon those 
things which it will or will not accomplish under what can be 
easily demonstrated to be fair conditions of service. For ex- 
ample, it is entirely immaterial what varieties and forms of 
streams a patent nozzle may give when using strained water 
and being carefully manipulated by its inventor if it cannot 
readily pass a good-sized fish, show efficiency and eliminate 
from its construction all levers, joints and parts, the misman- 
agement of which by an excited and inexpert person would 
result in a failure to properly deliver water. It is a matter of 
no consequence how prettily designed or cleverly assembled an 
electric socket may be if it will not operate about 7000 times 
to make and break a circuit carrying a reasonable overload. 
It is action under working conditions which is important. And 
it takes years of experience by a great many men to cover a 
comprehensive and correct definition of the term “working 
conditions” for each separate class of device. Thus the lab- 
oratory examiner must have before him the collected and com- 
bined views of those men who have made studies of that class 
of apparatus of which he is testing a sample, and his report 
must be reviewed by those who have gone before him in this 
field of work in order that the maximum of efficiency can be 
obtained from the investigation. 

The stock fire insurance companies are alone in a position 
to furnish the men with the necessary experience to properly 
carry out this work along the lines indicated, for theirs are 
the only men intimate with all classes of risks throughout the 
whole country. It has been comparatively recently that these 
men have been brought together in annual conventions for the 
discussion of problems of fire protection engineering and the 
fire hazards, and yet the decisions of these conventions on 
these questions are already come to be recognized as proper 
and authoritative not alone by the insurance interests, but by 
builders, manufacturers and assured. 
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LABORATORY WORK NOT FULLY UNDERSTOOD. 

The Laboratories are an integral part of this work—of little 
value if not associated with it—but becoming a potent factor 
in the business under the control and direction of these men 
of the field. Like all new enterprises, the extent and scope of 
their endeavors have been misunderstood to some small extent 
and their methods have been subject to a little criticism, mostly 
of a healthy and beneficial sort. 

It has been deduced, for instance, that because the Labora- 
tories have endeavored, and, in fact, have been successful in 
enforcing a form of construction for gasolene vapor lamps 
which have made these devices mechanically superior to the 
gasolene stove, and because they have made obligatory such 
reasonable safeguards in the manufacture of acetylene gas 
machines as would prevent the use of certain combinations of 
old wash boilers and ash cans for this purpose, that they and 
the committee of consulting engineers directing this branch 
of the work considered these appliances, if “passed” by them, 
to be “very desirable and perfectly safe from an insurance 
standpoint’”—whatever that may mean. Any person of ordi- 
nary intelligence must be aware of the fact that no form of ar- 
tificial lighting is desirable from an insurance viewpoint, and 
but a brief experience and a little reading is necessary to in- 
struct one that none has as yet been discovered which is “per- 
fectly safe” as far as either life or property is concerned. 

It has also been said that the Laboratories are slow. Unfor- 
tunately, this is true. We have excuses and explanations, but 
none of them are particularly satisfactory to either ourselves 
or to others. Two thousand four hundred and twenty-seven 
different devices, materials and systems are at present under 
consideration ; the test specifications on some of them call for 
experiments extending over periods of from three to ten 
months ; there continues a constant necessity for designing and 
installing new apparatus for test purposes; the incoming and 
outgoing mails average nearly a bushel per working day; an 
army of good people interested in the appliances and the work 
come and talk to us—and we employ six engineers at present. 

Being convicted of procrastination, however, carries with 
it, perhaps, one advantage. Possibly the number of mistakes 
made are somewhat fewer in consequence. I think this is the 
only good thing that can be said about it. 

I have said nothing in this article about the nature and ex- 
tent of the Laboratory equipment, because these features have 
been repeatedly covered by illustrated articles in other jour- 
nals. It is sufficient that the plant is a large one, the only one 
of the kind in the world equipped to cover all branches of fire 
hazard and fire protection experimental work, and that it is 
adequately supported financially. The tools for the work are 
sufficient, and I am prejudiced in the belief that the men of the 
field, the men who see the fires and learn real lessons there- 
from, are using them in a manner which must result in a re- 
duction of the fire waste and a consequent betterment of the 
business. 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE SITUATION IN CANADA. 


By Witi1Am McCase, LL.B., F.I.A., MANAGING Director OF THE NortoH AMERICAN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF TORONTO. 


ELIABLE information on the subject of life 
insurance in Canada begins with the organi- 
zation of the Insurance Department under 
the act of 1875 and the appointment under 
the same of Professor J. B. Cherriman, 
M.A., F.I.A., as Superintendent of the De- 
partment. The growth of the business since 
that time compares favorably, it is believed, 
with that in almost any other part of the 

world. The insurance effected during that year, amounting 

to $15,074,258, was distributed as follows: Canadian com- 
panies, $5,077,601 ; British companies, $1,689,833 and Ameri- 
can companies, $8,306,824 ; while during the year 1901 the to- 
tal business effected was $73,899,228, as follows: Canadian 
companies, $38,298,747 (including industrial, $1,430,623) ; 

British companies, $3,059,043 ; American companies $32,541,- 

438 (including industrial, $15,170,907), in a population 

amounting to about 6,000,000. 

In 1875 the total amount in force was less than twenty per 
cent in excess of the issues of 1901 alone, such amount being 
$85,009,264, as follows: In Canadian companies, $21,957,- 





- 296; in British companies, $19,455,607, and in American com- 


panies, $43,596,361. In 1901 this aggregate had increased 
over five-fold and amounted to a total of $463,769,034, as fol- 
lows: In Canadian companies, $284,684,621 ; in British com- 
panies, $40,216,186, and in American companies, $138,868,227. 

The business was transacted by thirty-six active companies 
licensed by the Dominion Government, of which nineteen were 
Canadian, eight British and nine American, of which seven 
Canadian are comparatively new companies, the great increase 
of which here during the last few years has been in about the 
proportion of six to one, having regard to relative population, 
as compared with the number started during the same period 
in the United States, so that those who have capital to invest 
seem to be much more strongly attracted to this field in this 
country than in the United States. 

In both countries, prior to starting a company, either a 
money deposit or acceptable securities need to be deposited, 
being in amount at least $50,000 in Canada and $100,000 in 
many of the leading States. Again, the provision regulating 
reserves is much more stringent now than it was in 1870. 

The great increase in new companies seems to be a repetition 
of the experience in the period from 1865-1870 in the United 
States, during which there were about thirty new companies 
started, and of these, as far as I know, there is but one in active 
operation now. 

Many of these companies thus started had connected with 
them men of great experience and the highest actuarial skill, 
yet, notwithstanding this, only a single one remains in business 


to-day, although the business could be secured and carried on 
about 1870 at about one-third the cost of securing and main- 
taining the same to-day. 


THE TEACHINGS OF EXPERIENCE. 


If there be any use at all in the teachings of experience, this 
fact should receive serious consideration on the part of those 
who have such inadequate grounds upon which to rest the ex- 
pectation of making a success of a life company under existing 
conditions. Many of those who have taken stock in the new 
companies here had neither the experience nor knowledge of 
the business which in 1870 the great majority of those had who 
were then connected with the new ventures in the United 
States, so that those who are making the effort here, and also 
in the United States, have undoubtedly a much more difficult 
problem before tham than those who attempted the task at the 
time named. 

Recently I had the opportunity of conversing on this subject 
with a gentleman connected with one of your old and leading 
offices, whose company is represented here and who has had 
occasion to be here for many years past, and from his observa- 
tion and experience he concludes 

(1) That United States companies doing business in 
Canada experience a higher rate of mortality on 
Canadian business than do Canadian companies. 

(2) That the United States companies get risks of a 
much higher average age than do the Canadian 
companies. 

(3) That their business is less persistent than that of 
the home companies, and 

(4) That they get a larger proportion of question- 
able and undesirable risks, which, he asserts, is 
proved by the higher relative mortality. 

In my opinion, this would be a very interesting and import- 
ant subject for consideration in your valuable journal at a con- 
venient period in the future—as to whether inter alia the re- 
sults stated arise from the greater difficulty in exercising the 
same care and supervision in a foreign country or distant sec- 
tions of a large country, like the United States, than in a home 
State or in States immediately adjoining the same, or whether 
it does not arise largely from the cause that the farther you 
get from the center of control the more difficult it is to secure 
efficient supervision and results. 

Our people are getting more and more to be firm believers 
in the great protection which can be secured only by life in- 
surance. Statistics give ample proof of this statement. In 
1875 our population was about 4,000,000, giving about, say, 
800,000 insurable lives; and the amount of insurance then in 
force would give but $106 per capita; in 1901 the population 
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was about 6,000,000, the insurable population about 1,200,000 
and the amount of insurance $386 per head. 

In the fraternal and assessment societies an amount of in- 
surance equal to that in the regular companies is probably car- 
ried, so that it is not unlikely that the amount named per 
capita would be about doubled. 

The Metropolitan Life of New York State is probably the 
most active and largely represented company in this field. The 
last report of the Superintendent shows that it had industrial 
policies in force totaling, at the close of 1901, 6,008,662, 
amounting to the large aggregate of $881,491,451, and is in- 
creasing so rapidly that it will undoubtedly in the early future 
have a larger number of our people insured and for a larger 
amount than any company in the field. 

The very marked growth of life insurance in this country 
has kept pace fairly with the relatively great progress during 
the past few years in every branch of trade and commerce 
here. In 1875 the revenue of the Dominion Government was 
$24,648,715, while I understand that this year it will not fall 
far short of $60,000,000. In the last quarter of a century the 
trade of the country has more than doubled, while the deposits 
in the chartered and savings banks have increased about four- 
fold. 
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During the past few years especially the trade of Canada 
has gone forward by leaps and bounds. During the last year, 
for example, the trade per capita was $77; that of the United 
States, $31; Germany, $41; France, $54, and Great Britain, 
$102. This marked prosperity accounts in a large degree for 
the great increase in life insurance in recent years. 

In the settlement of our farming lands, which have been 
taken up largely in our Northwest by a most excellent class of 
settlers from the United States, the growth has been relatively 
very great during the last few years. 

New railways have been opened up in a much larger degree 
than usual and other means of transportation added in like 
proportion, and, in fact, everything has increased in a like 
relatively large proportion; all of which conditions are un- 
doubtedly a source of great encouragement to the representa- 
tives of our life institutions engaged in active work in the field. 
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IN CITIES. 


By S. H. Lockett, MANAGER INSURANCE SURVEY BUREAU, CHICAGO. 











Dead UH the growth of American cities,and the con- 
AZ a 12 % : . ° ° Fa 
bes sequent increase in the height and area of 


urban buildings, new problems have arisen in 
fire protection. Necessity saw the old hand 
engine give way before the regular pressure 
of improved water works, which, for towns 
and cities of medium size, have proved ample 
as supplies for fire as well as domestic pur- 
poses. The general plan of operation has 
been, in small municipalities, to supply water at a constant 
pressure available for household and factory uses and also for 
fire streams on the low buildings of such towns. As occasion 
demanded, what is generally called the fire pressure came to be 
utilized, the ordinary pressure of forty or fifty pounds being 
increased in case of fire. It was noticed, however, that as 
buildings began to expand and to shoot upward, presenting, 
individually, harder fires to fight, and collectively, conflagra- 
tion features, a safe pressure for domestic purposes was in- 
adequate for fire-fighting. Household piping, ball-cocks and 
connections of various sorts were designed for a pressure far 
below that desirable for fire-fighting under the newer condi- 
tions. The increase and decrease of pressure also subjected 
the mains and various parts of the system to severe strains, 
resulting in leaks and serious breakages with their attendant 


evils and expenses. Matters of this sort are business propo- 
sitions, and are amenable to economic laws of their own. Con- 
sequently, water works pressure yielded in turn to steamers as 
the propelling force for fire extinguishment, the reservoir or 
pumps merely keeping the mains full for the steamers. 


LIMITATIONS OF STEAM FIRE ENGINES. 


The steamer, by obviating the necessity for increasing the 
water pressure, filled an important niche in water works and 
protection affairs. It has a great many other features in its 
favor which have heretofore placed it at the head of profes- 
sional firemen’s apparatus. It is mobile. It furnishes a 
powerful stream. It can be used singly or in multiple to de- 
liver siamese streams. It is not dependent upon mains for its 
supply, but may draw from lakes, ponds, wells, creeks or 
It makes possible a system possessing great sub- 
divisibility and elasticity composed of many units, all of which 
are not simultaneously damageable. By its heroic appearance 
dashing to fires and belching sparks from its funnel, it has 
helped to idealize firemen in the public mind, thus improving 
a service by making it attractive. By necessitating the pres- 
ence at each fire station of one or two men at least who were 
of high-grade intelligence and skill, it has enhanced the morale 
and general value of a most important public utility. So that, 
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for years we have been accustomed to associate with the fullest 
protection the steamer or fire-engine idea, and, under past 
conditions, there is no doubt that the steamer has been a most 
effective piece of apparatus for handling large fires. But it 
has its limitations. Under some conditions, at least, it is 
likely to be superseded by a system which is a return to direct 
pumping under circumstances very different, however, from 
the familiar Holly system. A brief reference will be made to 
the essential features of such a system after we have examined 
some of the objections to steamers in large cities. 

The steamer is cumbersome of itself. Few 
weight of a fire engine. 
gooo pounds, a second-class nearly 8000 pounds, and a third- 
class, nearly 7000 pounds. An engine requires from two to 
three horses to draw it to fires. On account of its weight 
it is slow in getting to fires, as compared with hose wagons. 
The drivers necessarily proceed with caution around corners 


realize the 
A first-class engine weighs nearly 


and across car tracks, and there is always more or less of a 
wait for the engine to come up, connect with a hydrant and 
then couple with the hose lead. Constant drill and practice on 
the part of firemen, of course, minimize the loss of time in 
these respects, but perfection cannot obviate the loss of the 
precious few minutes during the incipiency of fires. 


MAINTENANCE OF FIRE ENGINES COSTLY. 


A fire engine is expensive to maintain. ina large city the 
coal bills for the steamer heaters and the fires used in all runs, 
to real or false alarms, are quite considerable. ‘The argu- 
ment can be advanced that in maintaining a constant fire pres- 
sure in mains a great deal of waste ensues, but it is a well- 
known fact that distribution of power of any sort from a cen- 
tral station is more economical than developing it at each 
of numerous scattered stations. A central station, for in- 
stance, protecting a territory covered by forty engines, should 
not require as much coal as engine fires and the constantly 
maintained heaters for the engines. Steamers are not de- 
signed for economy anyway, and actually operate under very 
uneconomical conditions, having to maintain steam, in many 
cases, in extremely cold weather, and always under circum- 
stances less favorable to economy than boilers properly 
housed and lagged. Again, stationary pumps are not sub- 
ject to the ill usage falling to the lot of portable apparatus, 
and repairs on a number of engines are more costly than those 
in one or two fixed machines which can be and are made less 
intricately and more substantially. 

Since an engine must needs have a crew to man it, more men 
to a fire stream are necessary in a fire department than is the 
case where direct pressure is used. The cost for actual 

efficiency and extinguishing capacity is therefore increased very 
“materially. Likewise, a larger number of horses are needed 
per stream, and the stabling and maintenance of these is no 
small item. Most engines, for instance, require more horses 
to draw them than the hose wagons accompanying them. It is 
safe to say, therefore, that at least double the number of 
horses are required per stream where steamer service is in- 
stalled than would be the case with direct pressure. Further- 
more, since more horses and men are demanded, larger and 
more commodious buildings are necessary to house properly 
men and beasts, not to mention the steamer itself, its fuel and 
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its heater, than is the case for fire apparatus of equal ex- 
tinguishing capacity with direct pressure. 

The steamer means unnecessary use of hose as against a di- 
rect pressure system properly installed. Pipe is cheaper 
than hose, is stronger, does not deteriorate so rapidly and 
means quicker action, since, by its more liberal use,*connec- 
tions may be brought on the average nearer any fire. It is 
no uncommon sight to see engines puffing away three or four 
blocks from the scene of a large fire, wasting energy through 
long hose leads and costing the community no little sum yearly 
by interrupted traffic and transportation, most of which would 
be obviated by the use of short leads from more numerous 
connections on larger mains nearer the fires. All this hose 
also has to be dried and washed and otherwise cared for after 
each fire, incurring a further expense of no small magnitude, 
not to mention the expenses attached to the damage of costly 
couplings by wagons whose drivers impatiently send their 
teams over the interminable hose lines. Hose lines are also 
burst in this way. Again, with direct pressure less hose would 
be lost in fires. 

Since a smaller amount of hose would actually be needed for 
an average stream with direct pressure, lighter and faster hose 
wagons and a greater number of companies are possible with 
the same force of men and horses. This being true, the addi- 
tional companies could be distributed to better advantage, 
insuring greater promptness in arriving at any one fire, since 
the average distance to a fire from any one company would 
a feature of the utmost importance, since prompt- 
ness in getting to a fire and catching it during its early stages 
are features second in essentiality to none in fire-fighting. 

Again, the steamer in large cities requires a complete collier 
system with men and horses. The expense of maintaining this 
system is one that would not attach to direct pressure pro- 
tection. It is also a fact that steamers frequently run out of 
coal at large fires, and whistle vainly for it. Nothing is more 
demoralizing to firemen engaged in coping with a dangerous 
fire in tight quarters than to have their water supply shut off, 
not to speak of the undesirability of having such an accident 
occur at critical times. 
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STANDPIPES AND DIRECT PRESSURE, 


We have seen that long lines of hose delay traffic and result 
in considerable incidental expense. They also result in delays — 
from their own unwieldiness. This is apparent in retreating 
from a fire or advancing upon it to a new position, in hauling 
it over third rails, trolleys, etc., and in the effort to lay new 
lines among the crowded apparatus at a fire. Long leads of 
hose also make it more difficult to establish and maintain 
police fire lines, and these would not be so essential with the 
small amount of hose required with a complete hydrant and 
standpipe system and direct pressure. It must not be over- 
looked, likewise, that fires will be fought more often at a 
level and at closer quarters with the latter system than where 
long hose leads are used. In fact, the tendency is to fight fires 
from the ground when heavy hose has to be dragged up a 
ladder, and the desirability and advantages of fighting fires at 
close quarters, with unbroken streams playing upon the base 
of the fire, ought to be apparent to the veriest tyro. 

One of the most important objections to the steamer and the 
system developed from and now depending upon it—that of 
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“filling in”’—is largely overcome with direct pressure. It is 
customary in large departments for some of the outlying com- 
panies to come in and occupy the vacated quarters of com- 
panies which have responded to an alarm. On another alarm 
coming in, companies near a fire which did not respond orig- 
inally may then make a run, and a further moving up and fill- 
ing in occurs. In the case of large fires necessitating a third 
alarm or a general alarm, nearly all companies respond, and 
most of the city may be robbed of its apparatus. In cities of 
large area, such as Chicago, Philadelphia, Brooklyn and others, 
this is a serious matter, as fires may break out at other points 
during the progress of the main fire. This is by no means a 
supposititious case, and it takes a great deal of time for heavy 
engines to return. With a direct-pressure system, the locali- 
ties away from the original fire would not be deprived of their 
pumping or propelling force for water, and light hose wagons 
could fill back with the speed of the wind. Mobile, therefore, 
as the steamer may be, it and its concomitant system are not so 
mobile as one with light hose wagons and direct pressure. 

Finally, steamers are of themselves very costly. A first- 
class engine throwing 900 gallons a minute, costs $5500; a 
second-class, with a capacity of 700 gallons, costs $5200, and a 
third-class, delivering 600 gallons, costs $5000. This does 
not include delivery, horses, house nor equipment. A city 
having a territory requiring fifty engines, would have to go 
to a first cost, therefore, of $275,000 at least, with the prob- 
ability of purchasing an average of three new engines every 
two years. 

The above and other considerations are gradually making a 
necessity felt, in large cities, for a system reducing the ob- 
jections enumerated to a minimum and capable of coping suc- 
cessfully with fires in modern buildings of Eifel proportions. 
An idea conceived originally in the West and since elaborated 
by Western men, it would seem, is about to bear fruit in Chi- 
cago and provide for this necessity. Doubtless a brief refer- 
ence to it will be interesting. 

HIGH-PRESSURE WATER SYSTEM OF CHICAGO. 

The plan there is to provide a high-pressure water system 
for the complete protection of life and property in the compact 
business districts. This plan contemplates the installation of 
pumping stations and mains connected with apparatus of 
buildings and constituting one great machine of such arrange- 
ment and efficiency that the numerous present steamers and 
much of the accessory apparatus, as well as all of the private 
fire plugs and tanks, could in time be dispensed with. Inci- 
dentally, the details of appliances essential to establishing 
proper standards for alarm systems, inspection and records 
necessary to enable the city to maintain the entire system in 
proper order, have been defined. 

In general, the area to be protected will be divided into dis- 
tricts containing approximately 100 city blocks of average 
size. The high-pressure system of such a district will consist 
of a complete gridiron of twelve-inch pipes having an eigh- 
teen-inch circulating main at or near the outer boundaries of 
the district and fed by two or more pumping stations with a 
capacity of 10,000 gallons a minute. Fire boats and engines 
retained will be arranged as a reserve forse. The pumping 
stations are to have ample connection with all adjacent grid- 
irons and so located that each gridiron will be fed from two 
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or more sides. A constant pressure of 200 pounds will be 
maintained. Proper provision will be made for blowouts, air 
vents and relief valves, and approved shut-off valves will be 
placed at intersectionsof mains so that each street length can 
be isolated. Hydrants will be located on each street at inter- 
sections and half way between, with special provision to pre- 
vent freezing. 

Pumping station buildings will be fireproof and properly 
protected from exposing risks. The 10,000-gallons capacity 
at each station will be delivered by several pumps of from 
1000 to 2500 gallons capacity, so arranged that one pump of 
sufficient capacity can be operated to maintain the constant 
pressure required in the mains, the others coming into action 
gradually and automatically, as occasion demands. Any du- 
plication of parts necessary will be made to insure uninter- 
rupted service. 

The plan proposes to make the fire protection apparatus of 
buildings an essential extension of the high-pressure system, 
provision to be made for connections when the mains are laid. 
In general, a uniform eight-inch T will be inserted as nearly 
as possible opposite the dividing line of two properties, more 
than two small properties being allowed on one T and more 
than one T being permissible for very large properties. Pro- 
vision will be made for a temporary supply from another street 
in case the mains of one street are shut off for repairs and for 
placing the shut-off valve to each building so that it can be 
reached readily in case of explosion or falling walls. Other 
provisions are made as to the size of the connections and con- 
trol of valves. 

Complete requirements have been framed for internal and 
external standpipes. These being such an important part of 
the whole scheme the liberty is taken of quoting the entire 
matter pertaining to the subject in the specifications prepared 
by the experts called in by the Mayor of the city. 

REGULATIONS FOR INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL STANDPIPES. 

1. Standpipes should afford ready means for extinguishing 
incipient fire and ample facilities at all levels and roofs for 
overwhelming fire which has gained headway. 

The engineer in charge of the high-pressure system should 
prepare a plan of standpipes for each district to which prop- 
ertyowners should conform as a minimum. Further use of 
standpipes should be a matter of discretion of the insurance 
organization having jurisdiction. 

The general plan should provide exterior standpipes at 
street and alley ends of party walls and common to adjoining 
buildings, so that each building shail furnish the equivalent 
of one standpipe. 

In general, interior standpipes should be located at stair- 
ways. In office buildings and similar property the interior 
standpipe may serve all purposes and the exterior standpipe 
be omitted. 

Business buildings may use interior standpipes in like man- 
ner, but should retain at least one exterior standpipe in com- 
mon to two properties. 

Hazardous locations should have monitor nozzles on com- 
manding points of roofs. 

Where large properties adjoin, standpipes should be placed 
not less than 175 feet apart on the frontage around a block and 
on each side of an alley. 

2. Standpipes should have the following diameters: Tor 
heights up to and including eight stories, four-inch diameter 
throughout; for heights from eight stories, including twelve 
stories, five-inch diameter throughout; for heights above 
twelve stories, six-inch diameter throughout. 
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Existing standpipes in good condition may be adopted for 
standard standpipes when the diameter is two and one-half 
inches or more, but where the height of the building exceeds 
five stories at least one additional standard exterior standpipe 
should be erected in common by two adjoining properties. 

3. In general, the standpipes of a building should connect 
at the base with an underground pipe not exceeding six-inch 
diameter and starting from the branch at the city enclosure. 

4. The exterior standpipe should extend from the under- 
ground to the roof and be controlled by an approved valve at 
the base accessible to firemen. 

The standpipe should be galvanized to prevent rust, and a 
fitting should be inserted at the base to enable accumulation 
of rust to be removed. 

One or more two and one-half-inch outlets, with approved 
hose valves, should be provided at each upper story and two 
at street level and roof 

5. Standard interior standpipes. 

The interior standpipe should extend from the underground 
to the roof. It should be wet and have one two and one-half- 
inch outlet approved hose valve, linen hose and nozzle at each 
floor and basement. 

Where the building is not heated the standpipe may be dry, 
with a valve at the base equipped to operate from each floor. 

Two two and one-half-inch hose outlets should be placed 
above the roof, with approved valve accessible from the roof. 

In buildings which have no exterior standpipe, two two and 
one-half-inch hose outlets should be provided at the street 
level, connected with the underground of the interior stand- 
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pipe and operated by an approved valve accessible to firemen. 

An additional one and one-half-inch outlet approved valve, 
linen hose and nozzle should be placed in standpipes intended 
for use by employees at incipient fires. 

6. The connections of existing standpipes should be stand- 
ard from the city enclosure to the point of junction with the 
cld work. 

Many other points too numerous to mention in a paper of 
this kind have been covered fully in the Chicago innovation, 
particularly sprinklers in connection with the high-pressure 
system and standard equipments for hotels, apartments, thea- 
ters, lodging houses, office buildings and business or manu- 
facturing buildings. It will be seen, therefore, that the object 
of the commission appointed to provide a complete system for 
the protection of life and property will be fully attained. The 
gentlemen to whom most credit should be given in the prepa- 
ration of the details involved in the undertaking are H. Bb. 
Seely, the secretary of the commission appointed by the Mayor 
of Chicago, and W. C. Robinson, the chairman of the advisory 
board of experts, whose faithful and intelligent work upon the 
subject is worthy of the highest praise. 












SOME LEGAL ASPECTS OF EMPLOYEES BENEFIT INSURANCE. 


By Joun L. Lockwoop, JR., OF THE NEw YORK Bar. 


He principles of law here to be glanced at owe 
their definitive application, if not their origin, 
to the formation by railway corporations of 
relief and benefit associations for the exclu- 
sive membership of their employees. How 
far these principles are susceptible of exten- 
sion to questions more distinctly relating to 
insurance it is impossible to determine, but 
some of the analogies may be shown. To the 
the railroads, 





relief tund agreement there are three parties 
the relief association and the employees. In its better form, 
the employees are voluntary members of the association, free 
to terminate their membership at will, but continuing members 
only while employed by the railroad, and paying monthly a 
sum certain by way of dues. They thereby become entitled, 
when disabled by accident or sickness, to definite amounts, 
payable to them from the fund, or, in case of death, payable 
to their relatives or named beneficiaries. In his application 
for membership, or by agreeing to conform to the by-laws and 
regulations of the association, the employee stipulates that 
should he sue the railroad for damages for an injury, or should 
his representatives bring suit against it for causing his death, 
payment of benefits for the same shall not be made until the 





suit be discontinued, and if prosecuted to judgment or com- 
promised, payment of the judgment or of the amount of the 
compromise shall preclude all claim on the relief fund for ben- 
efits; and, on the other hand, that acceptance of such benefits 
for injury or death shall bar an action against the railroad for 
damages in causing the same. The railroad, on its part, guar- 
antees the payments by the association, or contributes to its 
maintenance and expenses. 

The presence of the railroad as third party to this agree- 
ment is seen at once to constitute an abnormal feature as com- 
pared with the usual benefit insurance contract, and, in fact, 
most of the litigation growing out of the relations thus created 
springs from this abnormal feature. Manifestly, except for 
the railroad’s promise to assist the association, or its act in 
contributing to its funds, the railroad surrenders nothing and 
undergoes no change of position, although receiving a sub- 
stantial advantage from the employee’s release should he ac- 
cept benefits for an injury due to the railroad’s negligence. 
Without that promise or agreed contribution his release would 
fail of consideration and not stand in the way of an action for 
damages.' Accordingly we find such promise and contribution 
to have been one of the first objects of attack in the courts as 


1C,, B. & QO. R. Co. vs. Miller, 76 Fed., 439. 
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being inadequate to support the release, but attacked unsuc- 
cessfully. On the other hand, it has been questioned whether 
the employee's stipulation to forego all benefits accrued upon 
electing to hold the railroad does not lack consideration, inas- 
much as he is obliged to abandon all he has paid and all that 
he may be entitled to from the association, and merely retains 
what he never surrendered, his right of action against the 
railroad.*? But this conception overlooks the effect of the rail- 
road’s undertaking to support the association, which may at 
any time, at the employee’s option, inure to his advantage, 
whether the railroad be liable or not for the injury for which 
the benefits are agreed to be paid. 
A QUESTION OF PUBLIC POLICY. 

An objection which drives deeper is founded upon the prin- 
ciple that public policy forbids an employer to contract with 
his employee against future liability for negligence.* It is ar- 
gued that the release provided by the above agreement is such 
a contract and so is void. It is now well settled, however, 
that such is not the intent or effect of the contract, and the 
reasoning is convincing.*. The employee, it is said, is not 
agreeing to exempt the railroad for negligence, for he might 
have brought his action, but is accepting compensation for an 
injury already caused; it is an accord and satisfaction after 
the accident has happened; and it is not the signing of the 
contract, but his acceptance of the benefits which accomplishes 
the release. This is no less true where a statute® or State con- 
stitution® expressly forbids an employee to bargain away his 
right of action for negligence. Nor is it against public policy 
for the association to oblige the persons entitled to damages 
to release the railroad company as a condition precedent to 
the right of the beneficiary to be paid the benefits. So, where 
« widow and child had received payment of their claim against 
the railroad, the beneficiary, deceased’s mother, failed in her 
action for benefits as the widow and child disabled themselves 
from releasing the railroad.’ 

So far it may be very clear that the member’s election should 
bind him personally, but it is less evident that his contract 
while alive should bind his representatives when they seek 
damages for negligence in causing his death. The right of 
action for death was unknown at common law. It rests solely 
upon statutes and is given as a distinct claim and special privi- 
lege to deceased’s next of kin or representatives apart from 
any claim for the injury causing the death which belonged to 
the deceased. It is difficult to perceive how a group of persons 
can be deprived of a right by their own act through the con- 
tract of a person to whom the right never belonged and which 
did not exist when the contract was made. The courts have, 
however, quite uniformly failed to perceive any difficulty about 
the matter. It has even been held that a widow who released 
the railroad to enable a beneficiary to obtain death benefits 





1Same vs. Bell, 62 N. W. Rep., 314. 

2S. Amer. L. Reg. (1895), 234. 

8Lake Shore & M. S. Co. vs. Spangler, 44 Oh. St., 471; Roesner vs. Hermann, 8 
Fed., 782. 

4C., B. & Q. R. Co. vs. Bell (supra); E.ckman vs. C., B. & Q. R. Co., 169 II1., 
312, and cases cited page 319; Johnson vs. P. & R., 193 Pa. St., 127. 

5Pittsburg, etc., Co. vs. Moore, 152 Ind., 345, showing commendable anxiety by 
reversing Same vs. Montgemery, 152 Ind., 1, 10 get into line with other jurisdic- 
tions, and finding that case upon reconsideration in conflict with the weight of 
authority. See also Shaver vs. Penn. Co., 71 Fed., 931. 

®6Same vs. Cox, 55 Ohio St., 497. . 

7Fuller vs. B. & O. Employees Relief Assn., 67 Md., 433. 
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pursuant to the association’s regulations was thereby barred 
in a subsequent action for causing her husband’s death.* In 
this case the release was formal, but the member’s stipulation 
is equally binding, and the execution of an instrument of re- 
lease is a mere convenience of evidence and unnecessary.” 

It is still debatable, however, whether acceptance by the 
member of benefits for an injury defeats an action by his rep- 
resentatives where the same occurrence caused the injury and 
the death. The theory being that the benefits are received as 
a substitute for damages and that the release is provided to 
prevent double compensation, it would be highly illogical to 
hold anything short of acceptance of death benefits, as dis- 
tinguished from benefits for injury, a bar to the action for 
death. Some limitations on the provision for a release have 
appeared ; thus a representative or beneficiary, by acceptance 
of death benefits, bars his own right, but by so doing he cannot 
bar an action for the benefit of deceased's children.* 

APPLICATION OF THE RULES TO CASUALTY INSURANCE. 

How these rulings apply to insurance as such is apparent 
when the form of contract commonly proposed is examined. 
The same conditions exist. The insurance company assumes 
the position of the relief association, the employer that of the 
railroad. The employee, in seeking the benefits of the policy 
taken out by his employer, contributes from his wages to pay 
a part of the premium, the employer agreeing to pay the bal- 
ance, and the employee stipulates that his election to accept 
the benefits of the policy shall bar his action or that of his 
representatives for damages. Here it is less plain that the 
agreement is tripartite ; it is rather between employer and in- 
surance company for the employee’s benefit, on which he may, 
however, sue for the reason that it is made for his benefit. In 
this respect it differs essentially from liability or indemnity 
policies, on which an employee has no standing in court; and 
it is a grave misnomer to speak, as is sometimes done, of the 
contract here considered as a liability or indemnity agree- 
ment. This misnomer induces a belief that the policy is 
broader than it really is, and tends to obscure the fact that it 
protects only when the employee prefers to accept the sure 
receipt of a small sum to the hazards attending a struggle in 
the courts for a large award. 

The importance of payment on the part of the employer of 
a portion of the premium is here as great, in order to furnish 
consideration for the employee’s release, as the railway’s con- 
tribution was found to be in the relief fund agreement. It 
may be suggested that the employer can safely pay the whole 
premium without endangering the advantages he anticipates 
from his employee’s election ; but in that event the relation be- 
tween them ceases to be contractual and the benefits derived 
from the policy become gifts on condition, belonging to the 
employee only when completed by payment, and can be made 
subject to such restrictions as the employer sees fit to create.* 

The value of payment by the employees of a part of the pre- 
mium is that it brings each into personal contact with the 
agreement and extends it to him. Otherwise subsequent em- 
ployees would not be included under a policy already issued, 








1State vs. B. & O. R. Co., 36 Fed., 655. 

2Ringle vs. Penn. R. Co., 30 Atl. Rep., 492. 

8C., B. & Q. R. Co. vs. Wymore, 40 Neb., 645; Pittsburg, etc., Co. vs. Moore 
(supra). 

4Cf, McNevin vs. Solvay Process Co., 32 App. Div. (N. Y.), 610. 
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and acceptance by them of benefits would fail of the essential 
consideration necessary to render such acceptance a release. 
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PAYMENT OF PREMIUM BY EMPLOYER. 

Where the employer pays the whole premium, perhaps the 
only practicable method of securing the coveted release is to 
make it a condition of his employment that his acceptance of 
the benefits provided shall bar any action for damages. This 
brings up a point, purposely left for this place, which is con- 
nected with the relief association cases, as to how far the im- 
position of such a condition of employment is lawful. Some of 
the railroads maintaining relief funds compel their employees 
to become members of the association as a condition of being 
employed, and in the cases before the courts where member- 
ship was so compelled it has been urged that the contract for 
an election releasing the railroad obtained by these means was 
void for coercion in the making. Nevertheless, no stress has 
been laid in the decisions upon the difference between agree- 
ments where the membership is recruited in this manner and 
those where it is voluntary. Either it has been said that no 
case of coercion is made out or that, in any event, the em- 
ployee was free to reject the terms submitted to him and be- 
take himself elsewhere. Yet, where two sets of facts are di- 
vided by a difference so marked as in this instance, a distinc- 
tion in the application of the legal principles controlling them 
seems a necessary deduction from their unlikeness. One court 
at least seems to have felt the difficulty without being able to 
grasp it. It may be suggested that so far the courts have 
erroneously assumed in these cases that the parties stood upon 
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an equal footing when the agreement of employment was 
made and the condition imposed which required the employee 
to join the relief association. This is hardly the fact. The 
discrepancy in position between an applicant for work and the 
railroad corporation to which he applies is self-apparent. Ob- 
viously they do not stand upon that equality which offers dis- 
cussion of terms and chance for concession. To a less degree 
almost every employer treats with a proposed employee from 
a similar vantage ground. The employee is like a borrower 
of money—he is often impelled by his necessities into agree- 
ments which should be suspiciously regarded because of the 
unequal situations of the parties when they contract. And as 
an exaction of excessive interest finds its rebuke by being 
declared void, so a stipulation that, as a condition of em- 
ployment, an employee must join an association may with pro- 
priety be condemned as coercive, when he is to be allowed the 
fruits of his membership only by renouncing a right which 
public policy makes inalienable. If this distinction between 
the two species of relief contracts be valid, any conditions as to 
the effect of acceptance of benefits by employees should be 
eliminated from the contract for their employment and left 
for subsequent negotiation. 














1Smith vs. C., B. & Q. R. Co., c.. B. & Q. R. Co. vs. Curtis, 71-81 Md., 412; 
N. W. Rep., 42 (Neb.) 
2Leas vs. Penn. Co., 37 N. E. Rep., 426. 







FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEER. 


3y GEORGE VELTEN STEEB, SPECIAL AGENT CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


By HE title of Fire Protection Engineer, although 
of recent date, has, in its reckless application, 
already reached the stage of an “honorary 
degree,” and it is not out of place at this 
time to consider its real meaning, and what 
attributes, learning and knowledge pertain 
to the proper application of the title in order 
that it shall be a title of some real significance 
and not a haphazard and misapplied term. 
Fire protection engineering is a direct outcome of the recog- 
nized needs and demands for an intelligent method of fire 
underwriting, which same has found its expression in a sys- 
tematic and comprehensive mode of inspection, both for the 
betterment of the individual risk and for a proper basis for 
reaching an adequate and fair rate. 

The old way of making a more or less happy guess at a rate, 
has, by its absolutely inadequate and unequal results, been the 
cause of the production of the broad and thorough universal 
schedule, while the old method of inspection, which was only 
a vague examination with no view towards the elimination or 





even reduction of hazard, has, to a great extent, retreated 
before the advance of a system becoming more and more of a 
practically applied science. 

In considering the requirements which are requisite to the 
attainment of the needful know!edge for a fire protection 
engineer, two sides are necessary of consideration, i. e., the 
theoretical and the practical. 

The theoretical side consists in the collection of data, the 
proper digesting of the data collected, the making of tests, 
experimenting and the proper deductions from all this in the 
shape of rules, and thus it is that theory by itself can be too 
conservative, too restrictive, or can go too far and be too 
lenient. 

Too much theory can be readily accumulated and be pro- 
duced too rapidly for proper assimilation in the actual applica- 
tion, and, as a parenthetical remark, it can be truthfully said 
that we are at that stage now, i. e., we are producing too much 
in the way of rules for proper application. 

Proper theory should be built up on the solid foundation of 
actual practice supplemented by examination, tests and re- 
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search, but the research is as necessary as anything else, for 
conditions which obtain in one locality are not found in 
another ; hence, allowance must be made for deviations from 
standards and generally accepted conditions, or there will be 
presented the danger of overdoing at its commencement that 
which, if assisted intelligently, conservatively, systematically 
and with proper discrimination and insistence, will, undoubt- 
edly, fulfil its mission of becoming a science. 
THEORY AN ADJUNCT TO PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 

Theory can no more cover all points in practical inspection 
than can inspection be relied upon for research and proper 
tests in all matters needing such. So it is that theory is but an 
adjunct to practice, a preliminary preparation based generally 
on the practice, but not always so, but where so based of far 
more value than where not so based. 

Theory tends to specialists, and no specialist, whether he be 
theoretical, practical or both, can ever be a fire protection en- 
gineer, for this profession is not one of limited knowledge and 
attainments, but one of unlimited, broad and comprehensive 
learning. 

The practical side consists in the knowing, understanding 
and intelligent application of the theory with the additional 
common-sense application of good judgment, of quick per- 
ception, the use of a comprehensive knowledge of many things 
with which theory does not and cannot deal, and it reaches its 
highest point in a thorough inspection, the finding of weak 
points and deviations from standards and rules, the planning 
for corrections and betterments and the ability to carry out the 
improvements found necessary and required, or the ability to 
so explain the faults and their mode of elimination that a non- 
technical person can readily realize the hazards and _ thor- 
oughly understand how to correct them. Inspection should 
not be merely a theoretical exposition, but a practical demon- 
stration of a comprehensive scientific subject, in itself of the 
utmost value to insured and insurer alike when properly and 
intelligently carried out. 

The education in the elimination of hazards of the manu- 
facturer, the merchant, the householder, is not by the presen- 
tation of theory in printed rules, but by the practice in explain- 
ing the inherent hazards, the incorrect construction, the wrong 
locations, so that the faults are recognized and then showing 
how to rectify them. The mere statement that such and such 
‘is the rule” without further explanation is seldom productive 
of any good. 


ILLUSTRATION OF THEORY VS. PRACTICE. 


In order to get a somewhat clearer idea, let us take a few 
examples of where theory stops and practice continues. 

There are as yet no absolute standard “mill” construction 
rules, yet such rulings as there are call for buildings without 
any hollow spaces in them, but there are found to a great ex- 
tent spaces of from two inches to six inches and ten inches be- 
tween end beams and brick walls; these, while not hollow 
spaces, yet for all purposes should be treated as such, and here 
the practical suggestions while examining an architect’s draw- 
ing correct this, or, if the building is already built, the proper 
way for eliminating such defects is pointed out. 

The rules cover the make and location of gasolene and acety- 
lene lamps and machines, but the use of unapproved lamps 
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and machines is a very general thing and must be recognized, 
and the best method of eliminating the increased hazards must 
be perceived and required in each risk by the inspector ; so the 
theory here must be considerably supplemented in practice. 

There is an accepted standard underwriters fire pump, but 
when the pump fails to take its suction, when it fails in giving 
its rated capacity, when it runs improperly, what then? Then, 
again, must the practice step in and remedy the fault, examine 
the steam supply, the water chambers and their valves, the 
suction pipe and the foot valve. 

The rule calls for certain sizes and make of underground 
pipe, but practice must see to the proper connection and the 
levels at which the pipes are laid; on a plan for the location of 
the pipes the elevations at which they are run do not as a rule 
appear, and here practice sees that sharp bends, whether hori- 
zontal or vertical, do not occur, but that each joint gives a 
little ; sees that the calking is properly done and that necessary 
tieing is provided. 

The Electric “Code” rules against current from trolley 
wires for any purpose inside of buildings, excepting only a 
few of the railway buildings, but here a condition confronts 
the practical man. The current is in use in many prohibited 
places for both lighting and power, and all he can do is to take 
the best means in his control to reduce the hazard; and here 
practice steps in where theory prohibits and accepts condi- 
tions and devises methods for each risk for the reduction to a 
minimum of the increased and prohibited hazard. 

Thus it can be seen that, while theory requires an analytical 
researching and rule expressing intelligence, practice needs 
much more, for not only must the rules of theory be known 
and their application be understood, but deviations from them 
must be treated and much not appearing in theory must be 
intelligently and quickly handled; hence the practical man 
more nearly approaches the privilege of properly using the 
title fire protection engineer than the theoretical man. 

KNOWLEDGE REQUIRED BY A FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEER. 

What, then, is requisite for a fire protection engineer? 
Three things: (1) Technical education; (2) theoretical 
knowledge; (3) practical experience. 

A technical education is necessary for a full comprehension 
of all rules, for proper testing and for the application of these 
in practical work, and is of the utmost value in inspection, in 
explaining and providing for the reduction of hazards. 

The theoretical knowledge is necessary, inasmuch as the 
theory cannot be all learned in the practical work, and rules 
for guidance and for the exposition of the best practices are 
absolutely necessary. 

But these two are only the concomitants of the stronghold, 
for inspection, 1. e., the practical part, is the backbone. Prac- 
tical knowledge is an absolute requirement, and this knowl- 
edge must be supplemented by intelligence, a quick and com- 
prehensive insight and understanding, a clear judgment and 
a faculty for explaining things to the non-technical in a con- 
vincing and readily grasped manner. 

The fire protection engineer must have an education of the 
most diversified, broad and extensive character ; must be some- 
what of an architect, constructural engineer, mechanical engi- 
neer, hydraulic engineer, chemist ; must have a general knowl- 
edge of all manufacturing processes, machinery used, stocks 
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and all materials used in processes, with both the mechanical 
and chemical mixtures of an inflammable nature made or apt 
to occur, and of all the hazardous points of machines, processes 
and materials, and in order to obtain the right kind of knowl- 
edge he must serve his time at inspection—the practical field 
work—for here lies the true groundwork of the requisite 
knowledge. 

Broad-minded men are needed, men of detail, men who wili 
examine the placing of a stove as closely as the construction 
and heating of a kiln; who will see that the fire pails are full 
as carefully as they will test the fire pump; who will note 
whether sprinkler heads are free from wasps’ nests the same 
as they will see that the valves are open; who will protest 
against loose and sagging wires or small bare spots on electric 
wires as much as against wooden frame rheostats, wooden 
cleats, wooden switchboards ; men who will look into corners 
for rubbish and dirt; men who are not afraid to ask questions 
when brought in contact with something they do not thor- 
oughly understand; as the strength of a chain is that of its 
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weakest link, so the thoroughness of an inspection is shown 
by the attention to the smallest hazard as well as the greatest. 
The man who loses dignity by looking under benches for dirt 
and rubbish will never be a fire protection engineer. 

Well, then, what? Why, this. Do not let us make the title 
a misnomer or a title of mere courtesy. Let it be a title com- 
manding respect, in that it means something. If a man is a 
specialist in sprinklers, or in fire pumps, or in electricity, or 
any other one branch, say so, but do not apply to him a title not 
belonging to him. 

Fire protection engineering is too important a matter to the 
underwriter and the assured, as well as to the stockholder of 
the fire insurance companies, to allow it to be looked down 
upon, or frowned upon, or distorted, and unless the title per- 
taining to it is properly applied these things will surely come 
upon it to its discredit. 





THIRTY YEARS OF ACCIDENT UNDERWRITING. 


By Ratpu BuTLer, SECRETARY AND GENERAL MANAGER OF THE CENTRAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY. 


N the early seventies we began our apprentice- 
ship in the work mentioned above. The 
The “Travelers” controlled the field. The 
plain-spoken Batterson was in command, 
and although he never had any field experi- 
ence, his stalwart honesty, fearless expres- 
sions, and great executive ability, carved out 
a marked success in a new and, in this coun- 
try, untried field. 

The name “Travelers,” now familiar to 
everybody, was then almost unknown to the masses of the peo- 
ple. Instead of attracting business in those days, it retarded 
business. Then, as now, with a new company, the first salu- 
tation was: “I never heard of the company,” and the second 
was, on mentioning the name of the “Travelers,” “I don't 
travel much.” In those days an accident agent was the pio- 
neer of a new venture, creating a demand by sheer force of 
argument, not supplying an existing demand, which repre- 
sents a larger factor in the business of to-day. 

In 1876, the year we celebrated the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Independence, “The Knicker- 
bocker” was chartered, afterward named the “Fidelity and 
Casualty Insurance Company.” John M. Crane, well-known 
in insurance circles for over a quarter of a century, was the 
moving spirit, the working force. E. E. Clapp, who had been 
to China in the Consulate with George F. Seward, later on 
became the superintendent of the Eastern department of the 
company, and, as a side line, took an agency of the Imperial 





Life of Detroit, now defunct. George F. Seward, ex-United 
States Minister to China, engaged with Mr. Clapp to assist 
in placing the agencies of the “Imperial Life.” In 1887, like 
a thunderbolt from a clear sky, came the news of the fact that 
Mr. Seward had been elected vice-president of the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company. 

CASUALTY UNDERWRITING. 

With the incoming of the Fidelity and Casualty, came mon- 
grel charters, the system of writing many lines on a single 
capital, and with its introduction into the field of accident 
insurance this system of underwriting became known as cas- 
ualty insurance. The earlier lines annexed to accident under- 
writing rather strengthened the companies, dividing the ex- 
pense, and as their contract terminated yearly it did not im- 
peril the security of the company, except as developed in the 
yearly figures. 

With the incoming of surety and liability lines of under- 
writing all this was changed. Contracts with unequal periods 
of liability, with deferred loss and expense account, were 
issued by many companies, and if we may believe the recent 
utterance of Mr. Seward of the Fidelity and Casualty, Mr. 
Masters of the London Guaranty, and J. T. Stone of the 
Maryland Casualty, the very foundation of casualty under- 
writing, so far as security is concerned, is being imperiled, 
undermined. 

During these earlier years of accident underwriting the 
literature of the business was illumined by the pen of Mark 
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Twain, who became a stockholder of the “Hartford,” an off- 
shoot of the “Travelers.” Twain in his comments said: “He 
began to look upon a cripple with affectionate interest, as an 
advertisement.”” He wrote of the “happy and contented 
man, enjoying fresh bandages daily, and drawing his weekly 
stipend from the accident company,” and the “disappointed 
man, who, finding his accident ticket safe in his vest pocket, 
after his rescue from a railroad wreck, was sorely vexed be- 
cause the insurance did not cover a broken wooden leg.” Yet 
with all his erudition, his wit, his pleasing write-ups, the “Hart- 
ford” succumbed at an early age. 
ASSESSMENT AND INSTALMENT INSURANCE. 

One year after the birth of the “Knickerbocker” the “United 
States Mutual,” the first and most successful assessment acci- 
dent company, made itself known in a small way to the insur- 
ing public. Its growth was slow, but in time it became a giant 
with many imitators, and even the stalwart Batterson began to 
think that the writing of accident insurance on the stock plan 
at a profit, was on the wane and might even become a thing 
of the past. The assessment scheme became a great educator ; 
low rates and liberal promises induced a very large patronage. 
Greed on the part of the managers and eventually a discrim- 
inating public, that demanded security where insurance was 
concerned, brought assessmentism to an end, practically, so 
far as accident underwriting was concerned. 

About the same time instalment accident insurance, partic- 
ularly among the railroad employees, became a great factor in 
volume of premiums and for a time in profits. Where the 
volume of premiums is still maintained, profit has disappeared 
and the business has largely gone to one company, that has 
most assiduously cultivated this field. The outcome of writ- 
ing for future profit a business that is at present unprofitable 
will be watched with decided interest by casualty under- 
writers. 

On the practical termination of assessmentism many under- 
writers of this school came into the field of stock underwrit- 
ing. They had been educators, boomers, and had rendered a 
valuable service to this system of underwriting by educating 
the people and creating a desire for protection against acci- 
dents. Coming into the stock line of underwriting, no longer 
able to cut rates materially on account of the reserves, they 
began the introduction of new features, some of them meri- 
torious, the majority catchpenny and fakerish, designed solely 
to give the agent leeway to twist the policy and write business 
on promises not covered by the contract. The advertisements 
presenting these contracts to the public are in most instances 
false, fakerish, deceptive, and will not wash. 

DECEPTIVE POLICIES. 

The names applied to these contracts are mere names in- 
tended to deceive, and are flatly contradicted by the contract 
itself, which as a fact contains more conditions than the well- 
defined, well-drawn contracts that have furnished sound pro- 
tection in the past, and are furnishing the best protection 
to-day. 

For nearly two years these fakerish contracts have been 
put on the market, and during all this time, no man in author- 
ity to bind the company has, over his own signature, said to 
the insuring public wherein they are adavantaged by buying 
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law suits along new lines, raised by hidden rocks under enact- 
ing clauses, forfeiture clauses and prorating features, placing 
the insured more at the mercy of the company than heretofore 
under the well-defined contracts of the past, and of the com- 
panies that have refused to deceive their patrons with chaff 
and pretenses, 

This spirit of deception has reached even into high quar- 
ters; even to companies that built up their business under 
stalwart and fearless management. For this reason it must 
be recognized. If these new contracts have merit, let their 
merits be set forth by their advocates in plain English over 
the signatures of those in authority to bind the companies. If 
without merit, and if they are truthfully branded as faker- 
ish, drawn with intent to deceive the public, let them be con- 
demned by the insurance press as unworthy of being sold by 
reputable companies. 

On the question of the trust evil publicity is said to be the 
remedy. On the evil of demoralization now rampant in acci- 
dent underwriting, let us try publicity and see if it cannot be 
made a prime factor in getting back to honest and fearless un- 
derwriting, wherein the contract shall express as fully as 
may be possible its purposes and intent. 

To-day the new contract is as tricky as the gambler and 
slight-of-hand performer, and many of the advertisements 
would make the cheeks of the bowery faker blush with shame. 

Accident insurance does not need any deception to sell it, 
and the time has come when publicity must be called in to 
stamp this fakerish deception out. Within the past three 
months the writer has had occasion to discuss with several 
managers the value of these new catchpenny policies. One, 
compelled to express himself before a lawyer, said that he 
did not believe the unconditional policy furnished as good a 
covering as the well-defined contract. The other two were 
non-commital as to the merits of the contract; would not as- 
sert pro or con as to what it would or would not cover, but 
were in favor of a guardianship for themselves over their 
own acts, one wanting the State to draw the contract as in 
fire insurance, and the other wanting the companies to agree 
upon a uniform policy. 


A DEMORALIZING MOVEMENT. 


New policies are created almost weekly. Managers seem to 
be racking their minds daily to get up some new pretense of a 
policy that looks pretty, but promises little or nothing. A late 
contract covers the beneficiary, without extra premium 
charge, under two forms of covering, each selected for the 
reason that the losses under these particular coverings have 
been infinitesimal in the past. 

Now this new contract is heralded broadcast as a “new 
thing under the sun” and of great advantage to the insured. 
The sunlight of truth will illumine this pretty pretense and 
show it up, that, like the soap bubble, it is pretty to look at, 
easily bursted and really nothing to it. 

The aim of many managers seems to be to give the agent 
unlimited license to draw on this imagination that he may 
paint the contract to look as pretty and attractive as the rain- 
bow, and it will unquestionably prove as disappointing as the 
rainbow to the visionaries mentioned in the fairy tale, who 
expected to find a pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. Tlie 
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coverings, not expressly provided for in the policy, but im- 
plied from the talk of the agent, will be found wanting when 
called for by the claimant. 


COMBINATIONS OF MANY LINES. 


The tendency of the companies to write many lines is in 
accordance with the tendency in other branches of business. 
Combinations in accident or casualty insurance are of marked 
advantage to the companies and policyholders, but only in 
cases where contracts of similar benefits and liability of an 
average hazard are yoked together. The liability contract 
and the surety contract, running for varying periods, as the 
statutes of limitation may provide in the various States, are 
not properly yoked with the accident policy underwriting, or 
with any of the policies that terminate all liability (not re- 
ported during the policy year) within two months after the 
policy has expired. The recent utterances of the casualty 
managers on the dangers of liability underwriting, referred 
to above, are a warning, more or less, to every buyer of a con- 
tract of accident insurance, that he is invited to imperil his 
money in backing up these dangerous and experimental lines 
without receiving adequate compensation therefor. 

It is of no advantage to the buyer of accident policies that 
the company must at the end of each year estimate its lia- 
bility that cannot be ascertained, and that has proven in the 
only case wherein the estimated liability has been carried to 
a finish to exceed the estimates nearly ten to one. 

It is unquestionably a fact, that men of the experience of 
Mr. Seward, Mr. Masters and Mr. Stone, are telling the truth 
when they speak of the uncertain hazards and dangerous na- 
ture of liability underwriting. They have spoken to check 
the demoralization going on in this branch of business; to 
induce the companies that are going it alone to come back into 


the Conference, and by united action strengthen the hands of 


those who are conducting this hazardous experiment. 

No stronger utterances could ever be made on the evils that 
have been brought into accident underwriting, by the addition 
of the liability branch, than the utterances of the men referred 
to above, and particularly the late utterances of John T. Stone 
in his “Fifth Annual Address to his Agents.” Much of it is 
worthy of being quoted herein. He opens with this ex- 
pression: 


And, truly, liability insurance needs every saving salt that can 
be sprinkled over it or injected into it. * * * For an intricate, 
misleading, deceptive, early encouraging and finally disappointing 
line of business, commend me to liability insurance. Of it, it may be 
said as of the coquette: ‘Trust her not, she is fooling thee.” * * * 
The American Casualty Company, the American Employers Lia- 
bility Company, the Guarantors Company of Philadelphia, all sacri- 
ficed their fortunes and their lives in recent years at the feet of this 
deceitful jade. * * * There is one inherent element in liability 
insurance, constant recognition of which, on the one hand, and 
ignorance or disregard on the other, determines whether or not those 
conducting the business are working towards success, 0” are gliding 
down the slope of failure. In other lines of insurance the termina- 
tion of the policy year enables the company to say at once, and with 
certainty, whether or not the business has been profitable, because 
losses are adjusted and paid immediately upon the event causing 
them. In liability insurance the obligation to pay inheres, not in the 
bare event, but in the interpretation of the assured’s relation to the 
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event. As the injured’s and the assured’s (which is the company’s) 
interpretations differ in the large majority of cases, months and 
years pass, and courts must be invoked before the assured’s relation 
to the event is determined and the payment made or acquittal ob- 
tained. It is this element of deferred losses (losses, mind you, though 
long deferred, yet losses-still) that makes it so easy to believe that 
conference rates are too high and that there is big money in the 
business, that novices in their first year or two have discovered a 
royal road to wealth, and are wiser and luckier than the veterans. 
Oh! the glide down hill is so imperceptible at first that it seems like 
a straight, level track to the end of the rainbow and the pot of gold. 
But, it is down hill, sure; and if not stopped soon, there is no stop- 
ping at all until the bottom is reached. The rainbow ends, indeed 
and the pot of gold? Where? 


It is self-evident from Mr. Stone’s utterances, which are 
but little stronger than the utterances of the other under- 
writers above referred to, that the attaching of liability lines 
of underwriting to the accident scheme of insurance is of no 
advantage to the patrons, and is weakening the security and 
may at any time result in loss and ruin to the parties who have 
trusted the protection of their families to companies that 
have imperiled the money in backing up the legal liabilities of 
the great corporations. 


THE FUTURE. 


Already public opinion is ripening and the two life com- 
panies that have gone into liability underwriting are prepar- 
ing, by the organization of separate corporations, to meet this 
public opinion and be prepared to divorce this long-drawn 
out, intricate, experimental line of business from the well- 
defined contracts they have been writing heretofore. 

The time will come in the near future when the discrim- 
inating public, in buying their accident insurance, will natur- 
ally seek companies that confine their underwriting to such 
combination of the casualty branches as strengthen, rather 
than weaken, the company. They will demand that the com- 
pany keep itself at all times in condition, not to estimate its 
liabilities, but to state them as positive facts. 

In this hasty review of what the writer has seen in thirty 
years of accident underwriting and a summary of present 
conditions, we have merely attempted to touch upon the 
prominent features of the business, the incoming of new sys- 
tems and new combinations that have brought about the 
present condition of affairs in this branch of insurance known 
as casualty underwriting. 

If we have erred in some of our conclusions, we are per- 
fectly willing to submit our views in cold type to the buyers 
and sellers of insurance, feeling that where they may not 
concur with us in all things herein said, they cannot get 
away from the conclusions that we have hinted at, to wit, that 
honest contracts, well-defined and honest utterances in adver- 
tisements, will be demanded, and that eventually the careful, 
thoughtful buyer of accident insurance will seek it from the 
companies that can make yearly statements from the facts 


and not from estimates. 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE AGENT—REQUISITES FOR HIS SUCCESS. 


By WuiaMm P. Srewart, Murua Lire INSURANCE oF NEW York. 


T has been said that when a man has failed in 
every other undertaking he becomes a life 
insurance agent. In this there is a half 
truth, but there is also a moral that has 
never been pointed. In all other specific 
avocations the endeavorer is up against con- 
fining walls; if he be a minister he is con- 
tended against by sect and limited by his 
congregation; if he be a doctor he must 

await his opportunity and his recognition; if a lawyer, he 

must abide the slow process of distinction. As a merchant, 
he will be circumscribed by his special linc of goods and trade. 

As a mechanic, by his particular industry. But as a life in- 

surance agent he can appeal to all kinds and conditions. His 

goods may be sold by the yard or by the piece. In fact, the 

whole continent is his. Should it then be held up against a 

man as a thing discreditable that he failed to make a living, 

let us say, at a peanut stand, to make the contrast comprehen- 
sive, and finally established himself successfully as an agent 
for the placing of life insurance ? 

Of all Nature’s forces the most important and the most 
commanding is life, and of this the intrinsic value lies in 
human existence. Through this only is possible the revela- 
tion of all things. In this only is manifested the illimitability 
of power, and in this only is perpetuated those achievements 
which presuppose an intelligent design. The social structure 
is the nursery of this force. Any proposition of man that can 
increase its birth or enlarge its power or lengthen its span is 
to be regarded as beneficent, and in this respect life insurance 
is entitled to rank with the highest good. Certainly it would 
be hard to conceive among all the great beneficent propositions 
of the world, of whatever character or in whatever domain of 
endeavor, of the means to a larger end. The ministrations of 
life insurance extend from the cradle to the grave. Its ac- 
complishments are emphasized by the spread of a larger indi- 
vidual endowment—larger capital, education, aspiration and 
cpportunity. In these ministrations both the concrete and the 
abstract essence of growth are conceived and conserved. Gen- 
erally so much is understood by the more advanced intelli- 
gence of the world, and, to the practical mind, so much is felt 
to be true by all who come to any understanding of its scope. 

This is why its proposition is an ever-widening spread and 
why the employment it offers is so satisfactory to the con- 
scientious worker, and why he meets with so much encour- 
agement on the part of the public, and why his ranks admit of 
so constant an accession of numbers and with still so constant 





an enlargement of his field. 

Nevertheless, there is the question always of the particular 
individual’s fitness for the call, and the requisites, if any, for 
his successful advent. To the consideration of this question 


this essay is addressed, and this in the conviction that its treat- 
ment will have a wider application than its distinctive title 
would suggest. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR A SUCCESSFUL LIFE AGENT. 


On one of my visits to England I saw in a bookseller’s win- 
dow in Birmingham a book which I went in and bought. Its 
title had impressed me, and, if I remember it rightly, it read 
something like this: “The Requisite Qualifications for a 
Trained Nurse.” It was written by a bishop, whose name | 
do not remember. At that time the trained nurse was looming 
up as a new factor in the problem of longevity, and I was 
therefore easily disposed to read what the learned divine had 
to say from the standpoint of the essentials. 

These I found to be (drawing on my memory in a general 
way ) the highest Christian characterization of morality, perfect 
health, a pleasing personality and a zeal for the alleviation of 
suffering. The candidate should be young, strong and of a 
happy disposition. There should be a softly modulated voice, 
the art of reading clearly and sustainedly and a fund of inter- 
esting information in order to fill in the otherwise tedious 
hours of the patient with tactful conversation. Of course, she 
was to qualify in a knowledge of sanitation, hygiene, mas- 
sagery and sick-room cooking. 

My impression on reading this book was that to become a 
successful nurse the candidate needed to possess all the vir- 
tues, talents and accomplishments of the poet’s ideal—a com- 
posite of both earth and heaven. I confess that had I been a 
young woman ambitious to become a successful nurse I should 
have been discouraged in the face of all these requirements. 

It is with the like confession that I come to the treatment of 
my subject. I have been confronted in both speech and essay 
with what, it was asserted, were the requisites for the success- 
ful life agent. According to them, he should be a man of 
sterling integrity, possess the most conscientious regard for 
truth, a love for humanity, a profound conviction as to his 
personal fitness. He must needs be strong, healthy and of 
good moral habits. He must be clean, courteous and dress 
well. He must be scrupulous not to unsettle a policyholder 
and be careful to respect the rights of a rival agent. He must 
be bright of mind, of good address, easily companionable and 
cultured. In short, a Christian gentleman, an all-round 
scholar and an actuary. 

You must see, according to this, that I ought to have been 
discouraged for the would-be successful life agent. Happily, 
however, in my thirty years of experience, I have found him 
of the common build, like the rest of us. T have known no two 
of him alike and no one of him strictly a composite of all these 
ideal characteristics. As a rule, Nature is not a monopolistic, 
but a distributive force. From the first, birth differentiates, 
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and no man overcomes the fact that he is shorter or taller than 
some other man. Nature has no standard of selection; her 
plane is illimitability. Hence the successful life insurance 
agent is not of a pattern. He is both handsome and homely, 
both large and small, both bright and dull, both the hard 
worker and the ease taker. In other words, he is necessarily 
himself, and for every individual self there is that self’s op- 
portunity, more or less circumscribed by its native powers and 
more or less narrowed or enlarged by the chapter of accidents 
that impartially affects all. This, then, is true: There is no 
self-seeking man but who can become a successful life insur- 
ance agent, and the limit to him in the domain of life insurance 
is no more circumscribed than in any other undertaking he 
would naturally affect. Like talents make the like paths how- 
ever differently directed. 


THE GENIUS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


There are, it is true, individual successes that are somewhat 
startling in contrast with the experience of the mass of work- 
ers. There are cases where unblushing dishonesty has seem- 
ingly carried the banner of excelsior; cases of large attain- 
ment where there was no manifestation of personal grace, but 
just merely the angular lines of ordinary deportment; cases 
where the agent wrought largely with no particular knowl- 
edge of his company, its plans or the theory of life insurance ; 
cases where he made himself supremely acceptable without 
any surface evidence of the requisites for the successful agent 
as generally thought to be demanded. Nevertheless, the or- 
dinary every-day man, living the ordinary life of his fellow 
men, seeing as they, endeavoring as they and improving as 
time permits and experience suggests, is the sturdier success. 

There is, however, the “genius of life insurance” as there is 
the genius in other domains, but genius is a random gift with- 
out family identity and always the far apart. If society de- 


IF YOU CAN GET IT. 
HEN a man cannot get insurance is just the time when 
he wants it most. He wants it bad. He is willing 
to pay for it. He doesn’t haggle about the price. It is cheap 
at any price, if he can only get it. When he realizes that it is 
beyond his reach, he experiences one of the most serious mo- 
ments of his life. 


Of all the sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, it might have been. 


According to the belief of some men, heaven and hell are 
states of existence and not places or localities. Conditions 
may exist which in this life mark a degree of happiness so 
near perfect bliss that heaven reigns in the human soul. So, 
too, say these, such a state of wretchedness may take posses- 
sion of man’s inner spirit as to bring to him all the torments 
of perdition. Without arguing pro or con as to such belief, 
we have only to say that we can conceive of no more wretched 
state of mind than that of one who has had the opportunity to 
provide for the welfare of those for whose existence he is re- 
sponsible and becomes conscious when too late that he has 
failed in that important duty. 
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pended literally upon its genius it would be without stability. 
It is the individual urged forward by the common need to ac- 
quire, and possessed of the common means, who achieves life’s 
concrete ends. Some, to be sure, win distinction by seemingly 
negative gifts, but these will be found to be uncommonly 
gifted with some signally controlling sense, as the genius 
which is nakedly the manifestation of power—by some called 
the hypnotic, by others the psychologic. This kind of genius 
is perhaps the most common and yet the least suspected. It 
has been our wont to see genius only in its manifestations of 
the poet, the artist, the musician and the architect. We have 
yet to conceive that there may be a genius of morality—the 
man who is born abnormally good or the genius of success— 
the man whose touch will turn everything to gold. 

But these are not of the average that accomplish life’s every- 
day purpose. They are the accidental post-graduates of Na- 
ture, who achieve apart but who in no sense disqualify the 
average man. In the average life insurance agent this person 
does what he can, more often does what he must; he comes 
and goes, but as the year rolls round he may be depended upon 
to make a good average living and to win out satisfactorily 
at the last. He has lived long enough to know that he has 
succeeded where the best have failed, and as often lost when 
he prided himself upon being superlatively at his own best. 

Thus, it may be concluded, there is but the one sole requisite 
for the successful life insurance agent, as for the successful 
man in any other wholesome walk, and that is “I will.” 











A GOOD WIFE’S 


INFLUENCE. 
GOOD wife, who loves her husband, may, if she will, ex- 


A ert a wonderful power over him. If he loves his wife 
her power will be greater, if she uses it properly. There are 
wives, however, who, either through superstition or negli- 
gence, or false ideas of economy, fail to urge the importance 
of life and accident insurance upon their husbands while the 
latter enjoy health. Some even go so far as to oppose the 
insurance of their husband’s life on the shallow pretense that 
they “do not want to profit by their husband’s death,” they “do 
not want to take blood money!” if he owns real and personal 
property which he wills to her, she has no such fear in case of 
his death. If, however, he wills it otherwise she will not hesi- 
tate to get the two-thirds above her dower, if she can, by law. 
If, in spite of her opposition, he leaves life insurance policies 
at death payable to her, the woman never lived nor ever will 
who will refuse to receive the proceeds—the “blood money.” 
Further, the wife who persuades her husband not to insure 
will be certain to repent of her foolishness, if he leaves nothing 
for the family. A good wife should be above such conduct. 
She should urge the insurance of her husband, herself, her 
family. It is her duty. 
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A WOMAN WORKER IN THE LIFE INSURANCE FIELD. 


By JANET Rae. 


IFE insurance seeming to hold out better possibilities 
than any other field for accomplishing certain de- 
)_ sired results, and having heard that quite a number 
of women had engaged in it with considerable 
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<. success, I felt encouraged and entered therein. 
Upon seeking further information I learned 
that, while women do very well as far as 
they go, they generally do not go very far— 
a season or two sufficing them. This was 
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fest. Anxious to possess an_ intelligent comprehension 


not so encouraging, but the explanation soon became mani- 


of the business, the best reasons for its existence and 
a knowledge of the best companies engaged in it, inquiries 
among the profession and among policyholders elicited many 
and varied statements and views. An attempt to acquire busi- 
ness added enlightenment, some of the difficulties became ap- 
parent as well as an explanation for the temporary success and 
short-lived career of women. A woman must meet the ob- 
stacles with which a man meets, and additional ones of her 
own. 

For instance, there is the prejudice against insurance and 
the prejudice which almost everywhere exists against women 
in business, and especially in affairs of an investment nature ; 
hence the measure of her success will at first depend upon the 
number of willing friends to be canvassed. Outside this per- 
sonal interest in her, she is as yet obliged to exercise her wits 
to the utmost not only to overcome this two-fold prejudice, 
but to gain a hearing at all beyond a merely polite attitude ; 
and, as to winning any sort of genuine interest in the subject 
itself, she must, in addition to adequate preparation, possess 
certain natural qualifications, magnetism, tact, diplomacy, etc. 

Nevertheless, let her not be discouraged, but let her keep on. 
Her mission is a good one both for herself and those whom she 
would persuade, if she know enough to really serve their best 
interests. 

As to the prejudice against insurance, has the real responsi- 
bility been placed for its continuance? Surely a large measure 
of it is due to ignorance and loose principles on the part of 
many of the agents, and much of the ignorance of all who un- 
derestimate it is due to the same causes. 

In making these statements, if in any way I err or misjudge, 
I am open to correction and instruction. In continuation, I 
shall just touch upon the subject in a general way, the business 
at its inception, companies and agents as they have impressed 
me and woman’s relation to it all. 


LIFE INSURANCE A BUSINESS ENTERPRISE. 


With all due respect to those who think otherwise, I must 
frankly state that I do not believe that there was ever anything 
altruistic in the institution of insurance. All such organiza- 


tions were and are conceived mainly and chiefly as business 
schemes for the benefit of the organizers and every element of 
good affecting the general public a matter of necessity, just as 
any commodity to be handled must be worth the buying to be 
salable. 

The improvements in the scheme which have developed 
from time to time in the interest of the policyholders, the elim- 
ination of the evils and defects, have been forced by competi- 
tion and legislation, the element of unselfishness never once 
entering into it. 

To-day every enlightened person must admit that insurance 
has become a highly beneficent institution, and is not only a 
boon to mankind, but a provident opportunity of which it is 
not only the duty of the majority to avail themselves, but a sin 
if they do not; but it must also be admitted that it has become 
all this in a degree far exceeding the expectations or intentions 
of the originators. ‘They builded better than they knew,” and 
others have “Entered into their labors” and have builded still 
better as it became wise business policy to do so. It may seem 
unnecessary to make such a statement, but as there is yet so 
much prejudice to be overcome among the uninsured it seems 
essential that insurance people recognize facts and divest 
themselves of every phase of hypocrisy and high-sounding, 
empty proclamations, of which there seems to be a great deal. 

That insurance from necessity has reached such a highly 
beneficent plane is no reason for self-righteousness or self- 
glorification on the part of any. It is well to recognize that it 
is a mutually good thing for all participating in any way in it. 
It is also well to recognize that it has not yet reached the true 
ideal either in methods or purpose. 

It is true that more and more intelligent, capable and high- 
minded people are engaging in it, but it is equally true that 
they are doing so because it is a worthy and profitable voca- 
tion; and it is also quite true that their coming into it will in- 
sure better methods, making for more just and fair conditions 
in the interest of policyholders and a higher status for the 
business in general. 

Among the insured, very few seem really to know anything 
about insurance beyond the policies they are carrying ; and, in- 
deed, these are not always comprehended. 

From a few private individuals, however, I gleaned much. 
They were men who have been carrying various policies in dif- 
ferent companies, shrewd business men, knowing more of the 
science of insurance than any agent, save one, with whom [ 
have talked. 

Thanks to these men, I was set upon the right course of in- 
vestigation which has resulted in the confirmation of early con- 
jectures, that there is a. selection to be made, a public to be 
guided (I might add guarded), a great need for high-minded, 
intelligent agents, and a work for women. 
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As to the companies (i. e., the management), my conclu- 
sions to the present time are that, with many of them and their 
representatives, the chief purpose seems to be personal profit, 
and that that company is a rare instance wherein the interests 
of the policyholders really receive first consideration, the busi- 
ness conducted on an absolutely just, wise and safe basis, the 
expenses and risks minimized to the utmost and a fair dis- 
tribution made. 

One of the most unaccountable things and most unfortunate 
is, that any of these really best companies should discriminate 
against women, and, too, despite the statistics which show 
them to be lesser risk. This, by the way, is something more 
for women to seek to correct, and they must endeavor to secure 
in every way the co-operation of the truly best companies. 
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SUCCESS DEPENDS UPON THE INDIVIDUAL. 

Being a good agent, as being a good doctor or a good any- 
thing else, depends first upon the individual. All the prepara- 
tion in the world will not make a first-class anything unless the 
natural qualifications are there; and, after all, about the same 
qualifications are needed in all callings wherein much personal 
intercourse is required. Superiority will always depend upon 
the equipment, natural and acquired. 

Perhaps the most crying need is for more of the right kind 
of agents, but not, as the associations seem to assume, to ele- 
vate insurance, but to put a stop to all practices which bring it 
into false repute. Associations are not essential to the “Lifting 
of insurance to a higher plane.” It has long been on a much 
higher plane than those who are ostensibly trying to advertise 
it, but who are taking the wrong methods, many of whom cul- 
pably mar its reputation. It is all very well to preach such moral 
standards as bring about immunity from rules or, as was ex- 
pressed in an address, “Let us have principles, not rules,” but 
to my mind they are inseparable. Rules are defined principles, 
and we must have the ‘Line upon line, precept upon precept” 
hammered in till they become a part of us. Ethics as appli- 
cable to private or business life are evolved. A governing 
sense of high morals must ever be acquired by well-defined 
rules for the general, self-applied by the individual. High 
standards must be prescribed, comprehended, sincerely sub- 
scribed to and sincerely maintained, and at some sacrifice. 

Sincerity and selfishness cannot go hand in hand. 

Undoubtedly there are many people of high-minded business 
principles, but until mankind in general is more truly unselfish, 
doing away with the necessity of this eternal vigilance in self- 
protection against one’s fellows, we cannot trust to the purely 
moral sense where there are numbers to be considered. 

The sore need of funds and the size of a possible commission 
often form an irresistible temptation to make one’s self the 
first consideration, even at the sacrifice of business principles 
involving future personal good. 





That which enables a man to reach his arm out of his grave 
and continue to labor for those whom providence has made 
dependent on him, may be, and usually is, a duty, but it is al- 
ways a great privilege. That which enables one to come out 
of the clouds of the hereafter and still carry on his ap- 
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There is yet a great deal of misrepresentation, and rebating 
has not diminished, and those seeking insurance, who make 
effort to ascertain what best suits their needs, discover all this 
sort of thing, are impressed by it and attach a meaning to it 
when they learn that there are distinctly “ Agents’ companies ;” 
and so it is that faith is destroyed and prejudice is kept alive. 

Undoubtedly, much of a certain kind of misrepresentation 
is due to ignorance. An agent is often incapable of acting in 
an advisory capacity to serve the best interests of those de- 
siring insurance. His knowledge of the adaptability and the 
intrinsic values of the various policies is very limited and often 
biased. 

But, again, illustrations of isolated instances—wherein at 
maturity the profits far exceeded the average—are made too 
much of, and estimates of larger prospective profits are then 
made than are afterward realized. I have knowledge of quite 
a number of policies in which the results were about half the 
estimated prospects. This is all wrong. But the evil exists 
and must be militated against. We must have clearly defined 
rules carrying sure penalties for the breach of them. 

All this demonstrates the need of good women in the field. 

While it offers opportunities for them personally, they are 
needed in it to work among women chiefly, but also among 
men of a certain class, at least till there are more of the right 
kind of men agents. 

As stated above, they will have the double prejudice to over- 
come, but it can be, and it will be, and in point of time, just in 
proportion to the amount of intelligent effort directed against 
it, in the conscientious study of the interests of the policy- 
holders. 

They must equip themselves with such a knowledge of the 
science, the methods and merits of the various companies as to 
enable them to stand on right ground, to work vigorously on 
behalf of the uninsured. 

When such methods prevail prejudice will cease and insur- 
ance will be regarded as ideal from everybody's standpoint. 

With some, commissions will always receive first considera- 
tion ; but for my part, I do not want to write a single policy to 
afterward ascertain that I could have done better by my client. 
The amount of business to be done may have to be multiplied 
several times in order to counterbalance the larger commis- 
sions, but it is quite possible of accomplishment. 

A reputation for justice and sincerity counts. 
often comes unsought to those who possess it. 


Business 





pointed work among men is a boon and blessing, than which 
there are few greater. Life insurance is earthly immor- 
tality. By it we may erect for ourselves, not a voiceless, 
dead monument of marble, but of living, working, achieving 
beneficent forces. 
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THE PROGRESS AND TENDENCY OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY LEGISLATION. 


3y EpmMuNnp Dwicut, New YorK MANAGER EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CoMPANY, LONDON. 


HEN the so-called employers’ liability law 
went into effect, on the first day of last July, 
the State of New York had simply taken 
the first step in a direction in which much 
of the rest of the world has been traveling 
for many years. It is possible that many of 
the legislators who voted for the Slater bill 
realized that New York was far behind 
most countries of Europe in this line of leg- 

islation and behind many of the States of this country, and so 
were willing to vote for a law which was similar in most re- 
spects to the first important legislation ever undertaken by for- 
eign countries or other States, notwithstanding that in actual 
practice it had really been found utterly wanting in correcting 
the evils it was designed to remove. 

Both England and Germany had long since abandoned it 
and substituted other and far more reaching statutes. It is not 
probable, however, that many of these legislators knew the ex- 
tent to which the subject had been investigated and studied 
abroad, or realized that the bill would probably prove to be 
here, as elsewhere, only the beginning of a series of laws, each 
one going further than the one before it—all socialistic in 
character and all tending in the direction of governmental 
paternalism. 

New York has been slow to take the first step, and may be 
slower still in taking the next; but a study of the history of 
these laws indicates that all the American States will move 
gradually in the same direction as the European countries, and 
that, whether for good or evil, we are now fairly started on 
that course. 

A comprehensive view of the history of employers’ liability 
legislation and its direct offspring, the workmen’s compensa- 
tion and compulsory insurance laws, cannot be given in a brief 
space, but it is possible to summarize that which has already 
occurred so as to indicate what is likely to occur in the future. 

Prior to 1871 the only way in which a workman injured in 
his employer's service, or his estate if he were killed, could re- 
cover damages was by an action under the common law, which 
greatly limited his chances of recovery. 





LIABILITY INSURANCE LEGISLATION. 

It was not until 1871 that any serious attempt was made, so 
far as general labor was concerned, to regulate the subject by 
statutory laws. In that year Germany passed the first employ- 
ers’ liability act, which removed some of the most serious of 
the limitations. In 1880 England passed such an act, but it 
did not spread to this country until 1885, when Alabama 
adopted an employers’ liability act, and was followed by Mas- 
sachusetts in 1887: Indiana, 1893; Colorado, 1893; Utah, 
1896; Mississippi, 1896; New York, 1902. None of these 
States have extended their legislation beyond these laws. 


In 1902 Maryland passed a law entitled “Employers and 
Employees’ Co-operative Insurance and Liability,” which was 
limited in its main provisions to certain mines, railroads, 
cities and towns and contractors doing construction work for 
cities and towns. This act did away with some of the most 
important defenses of the employer to an action under the 
common law for personal damages growing out of accidental 
injuries or death, but permitted the employer to relieve him- 
self from the statutory liability thus created by paying to a 
State insurance fund a certain annual sum for each one of his 
employees, one-half of which payment he may deduct from 
the employee’s wages. 

The act is a peculiar one in its language, and will doubtless 
need considerable amendment if it is to stand. 

Going back to 1871, we find that Germany had hardly be- 
gun to work under the employers’ liability law before it was 
discovered that in actual operation it did not accomplish what 
had been anticipated, as a large proportion of the claims for 
damages continued to be litigated and resulted to the advan- 
tage of the lawyers engaged in the work and to the disadvan- 
tage of the employers and the employees, and in 1884 Ger- 
many swept away at one blow the whole theory of the liability 
of employers for their own negligence and substituted in its 
stead the compulsory insurance law, which, with some changes, 
still stands, and has been adopted by Austria, Norway, Fin- 
land, and, in a modified form, by Italy. 

England, which did not pass an employers’ liability law 
until nine years after Germany had adopted one, gave that 
law a somewhat longer test, and with some amendments it 
stood until 1897, when the present workmen’s compensation 
law was passed. This law has since been adopted in principle 
by Denmark, France and Spain. The Italian law is a sort of 
compromise between the compulsory insurance law of Ger- 
many and the workmen’s compensation law of England. 

The purposes of all employers’ liability legislation may be 
briefly stated as follows: 

First—To compel the employer to exercise greater care in 
all the essential respects which tend to the safety of the lives 
of his employees. 

Second—To increase the chance of an employee to get com- 
pensation for loss caused by disability following accidents 
not the result of his own negligence. 

Third—To minimize the expense and difficulty incurred by 
the employee in securing this compensation. 

COMPULSORY INSURANCE AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
LAWS. 

Compulsory insurance goes far beyond these principles, 
and is intended to provide for every employee accidentally in- 
jured and the families of those killed, and has no reference 
whatever to the question of who was at fault, i. e., under the 
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compulsory insurance laws the payment must be made upon 
the proof of the injury or death. The major part of the pre- 
mium for the insurance is paid by the employer, a small frac- 
tion by the employee, but the actual operation of the law in- 
dicates that, in effect, the whole premium is paid by the em- 
ployer. 

Workmen’s compensation differs from compulsory in- 
surance in that the employer himself is liable, not to insure, 
with a third party, the lives and limbs of his employees, but 
himself, to compensate them under the same circumstances. 
He is, however, permitted to relieve himself from liability for 
these payments by insuring in a company recognized by the 
government. 

To the original purposes, therefore, which employers’ lia- 
bility legislation was intended to accomplish, the workmen’s 
compensation and compulsory insurance laws have added the 
following : 

[. An absolutely certain payment following the misfortune 
of the accident without regard to any questions of fault on 
either side. 

If. The complete elimination of the expense and delay of 
legal proceedings, so that the whole amount recoverable may 
be obtained by the injured employee without delay and with- 
out expense. 

Ill. The placing of the burden of maintaining injured em- 
ployees and the families of those killed upon the particular 
trade in whose operations the accidents have arisen and thus 
adding it to the cost of the commodity manufactured. 

This last object is important in that it tends theoretically at 
least to the reduction of pauperism in manufacturing centers 
and the more equitable distribution of the cost of maintaining 
these dependent persons. 

The importance of this subject can be recognized when it is 
considered that in any given period of years a far larger num- 
ber of people are killed and injured in their daily occupation 
than are killed or injured in actual warfare, even though the 
period under consideration may have included important wars. 

The subject is also important in connection with the vari- 
ous demands of organized labor throughout the world. The 
European countries have fully recognized that it was a matter 
which had to be dealt with vigorously and intelligently, and 
in almost every one of these countries royal or other commis- 
sions have had the subject almost continuously before them 
for many years. A review of the bills introduced into session 
after session of their various legislatures shows the progress 
of the thought on the subject where it has been most studied, 
and the resultant laws referred to above indicate in a general 
way the conclusions which these different governments have 
reached. 

INDIFFERENCE OF STATE ILEGISLATURES. 

It is a little difficult to understand why the various States 
of this country have paid so little attention to the subject. 
Most of the States have been active in their legislation on 
labor questions generally. The factory inspection law of the 
State of New York, for example, goes to great lengths in 
seeking to conserve the safety and well-being of employees, 
hut with the exception of the employers’ liability law in the 
few States noted above and the fact that employers’ liability 
bills have been repeatedly offered and failed of passage, there 
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has been, singularly, little legislative enactment on the sub- 
ject of employers’ liability, and, except for the Maryland law 
noted above, practically none looking to an elimination of the 
question of liability and establishing a system of compensa- 
tion for all accidents of employment in its place. The follow- 
ing table, compiled from the reports of the Labor Commis- 
sioner of this State and the bulletin of the national Depart- 
ment of Labor, shows clearly the progress of home and for- 
eign legislation : 


Imployers’ Compulsory | Workmen's 


Liability Insurance Compensation 

Law. Law. Law. 
Ee 1871 1884 
PN i Ws snes 1887 
NOOWO  sos wecnwe: 1895 
WR a 5 boo 1898 
MRS cusicnas oubas 1898 
Switzerland........ 1877 1899 
ME 2 aatnes 1880 1897 
BO re 1897 
POS Fis iva ees 1899 
SNS tina eS aceeaes 1899 
RRs ss Sack woes 
Pi ere 1885 
Massachusetts 1887 
i eee 1893 
eee 1893 
Sr as'eass eames 1896 
Mississippi......... 1896 
Pew Sle... 2. ses. 1902 
Se 1902 


Many of the States of the United States, as well as many of 
the European countries, have laws on their statute books 
affecting the liability of railroad companies and mine owners. 

These are not included in the above schedule, as they are 
limited in their application. Their chief importance in the 
consideration of the general subject is in the fact that out of 
these laws regulating the operation of the railroads and mines 
have grown all the legislation regarding employers’ liability 
and workmen’s compensation. 

The laws of the various States scheduled above, for the 
most part, follow quite closely the employers’ liability law of 
England of 1880. 

From this table it will be noted that nearly all European 
countries are now working either under a compulsory insur- 
ance law or a workmen’s compensation law. Germany and 
England have reached this point through an intermediate 
process of the liability law and other countries having reached 
it at one step. It shows, on the other hand, that while several 
States in this country have adopted an employers’ liability 
law, none of them have come to a compulsory insurance law 
or a workmen’s compensation law. 

The reasons which made the original liability law unsatis- 
factory in practice in England and in Germany seem to apply 
with almost equal force in this country, and the conclusion is 
almost irresistible that it will not be a great while before some 
and finally all of the States will carry their legislation further. 

It is not easy to forecast the exact lines which such legisla- 


tion will follow. For many reasons it does not seem probable 
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that the principles of compulsory insurance will ever find 
favor with our legislatures, and it is not unlikely that further 
legislation in this country will be upon the general lines of the 
English and French workmen’s compensation acts. 

It is not the purpose of this article to consider whether such 
laws would have a good effect upon the community or upon 
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the manufacturing industries of this country, but only to con- 
sider in what direction our legislation is likely to tend, and 
the facts stated above seem to clearly indicate the tendency. 





THE VALUE OF MEDICAL EXAMINATION IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


By CHARLES LyMAN GREENE, M. D., St. Paut, CiinicaL Proressor oF MEDICINE AND PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS IN THE UNIVERSITY 
oF MINNESOTA; MEDICAL DIRECTOR OF THE MINNESOTA MuTUAL LIFF. 


T would be absurd to devote any considerable 
amount of time or space to a discussion of 
the necessity forsmedical examinations in 
life insurance, inasmuch as their indispensa- 
bility is now generally conceded. If any 
doubters remain, they should read the re- 
markable paper of Dr. E. H. Hamill, read 
before the life and accident section of the 
World’s Congress at Chicago, and that of 

Frederick L. Hoffman on tuberculosis in The Medical Ex- 

aminer and Practitioner for December, 1901. Indeed, the older 

tables of Dovey are sufficiently convincing. 

Human nature must change before medical examinations 
can be dispensed with, and few men can now be found who are 
willing, for philanthropic reasons, to contribute knowingly 
their proportion of an excessive death loss. Nevertheless, the 
medical selection of the present day is little better than lay 
selection might be if one could pick his district and his class of 
insurers and—if all men were honest. The examination is a 
discourager of dishonest applicants. 

The average unsound man yearns for insurance ; to him who 
feels the premonitory symptoms of a physical breakdown the 
necessity for providing a safety fund for his family at once 
becomes a matter of paramount importance. Under stress of 
such conditions his memory becomes treacherous. He may be 
a man of strict business integrity and a pillar of the church, 
but, whatever his physical disabilities, he becomes for the time 
being a very Hercules in strength, a Noah in his estimate of 
longevity and, too often, an Ananias in his treatment of the 
important and pointed questions proposed by the insurer and 
his representative. Granting that there are many honorable ex- 
ceptions, nevertheless an enormous number of such men are 
kept out of our companies purely by the dread of the physi- 
cal examination ; and could we know the number of men who 
do seek insurance under these conditions we would be as- 
tonished that companies escape with their present mortality 
experience, for many applicants feel the impending breakdown 
before it is written boldly in diagnostic signs. 

It is surprising that so many apparently healthy men 
are unsound ; many, indeed, both feel and look as if the age of 


the psalmist was the very least possible for them; yet they 
have glycosurea, their hearts are rotten, their vessels brittle or 
their kidneys excreting more albumen than urea. Such appli- 
cants would unhesitatingly be passed by a lay board. 

The present requirements should be strengthened rather 
than weakened. Individual companies may do away with this 
or that safeguard, such as urinalysis, and escape serious loss 
for a time, because other companies maintain it and the agency 
force is reasonably honest; but let any company advertise the 
fact that the examination of the urine is not required and in 
the second decennium their mortality from Bright’s disease 
will be appalling. The writer could furnish a score of candi- 
dates under forty from his present practice who can be guar- 
anteed to die within the term mentioned. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS FAR FROM PERFECT. 


But, granting that medical examinations are necessary, we 
may properly inquire into their efficiency and ask if they 
really accomplish their full purpose as a means ef weeding 
out bad risks and reducing the mortality in the early policy 
years of small profits and large expense. The writer has no 
hesitation in saying that medical examinations, as at present 
conducted, fall far short of even a reasonable degree of per- 
fection. 

In a recent paper he quoted case after case of heart disease 
that escaped detection by reason of careless work or imperfect 
preparation, and the long list represented but a small part of 
the cases coming under his observation as a specialist in in- 
ternal medicine. No one who carefully studies recent statistics 
can doubt that excessive mortality in lightweights is explained 
by the fact that a large proportion of such risks are infected 
by tuberculosis before acceptance. 

The points of origin of such disappointing work are many. 
In great part they are to be found in the requirements and 
methods of the insurer and in a less degree in the carelessness 
of the medical examiner. 

The primary fault is the failure to impress upon the mind 
of every examiner the real requirements of the company he 
represents. There is a widespread impression that companies 
want business first, last and all the time, and that medical di- 
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rectors speak for the most part in a Pickwickian sense. This 
belief has cropped out repeatedly in the various discussions 
following papers read by the writer before medical societies 
in various sections. 

Talk to tem of the value of and necessity for careful work 
and they ask why so few companies specifically state that ex- 
aminations of the chest must not be made in the modest but 
inefficient manner of the past, which permitted a starched shirt 
to veil the signs of disease. Possibly they ask why the notori- 
ous ignoramus is so often the popular examiner, or why it is 
so difficult to achieve any considerable revenue from fees in 
the face of repeated rejections, however just and proper these 
may have been. 

A certain number of our best companies select their medicai 
men carefully, instruct them definitely and properly and sus- 
tain them in their work, but few can or do avoid the evil of 
multiple appointments and that resulting path of least resist- 
ance for applicants which is certainly closely related to that 
broad path which leadeth unto destruction. 

Why are minor questions given a prominent place in medi- 
cal blanks which contain no inquiry as to the body tempera- 
ture, knee jerks and pupillary reaction? Why are so many 
words devoted to family history and hereditary possibilities in 
tuberculosis and so few to the tremendously important matter 
of association and environment as favoring direct infection ? 
Methods and instruments alike need reformation and amend- 
ment. 

The faults of the average examiner are many and serious, 
and his mistakes relate both to commission and omission ; but 
ii: too many instances he leans toward excessive liberality and 
is inclined to take the agency point of view. He should be 
more thoroughly versed in the knowledge of insurance medi- 
cine and’ more careful to avoid omissions and obscure state- 
He should hold firmly to the essential and recognize 
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ments. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE 
HO can claim greater promise, 
greater reward for earnest, faithful effort than the 
No calling can be 


AGENT. 


greater satisfaction, 


capable, successful life insurance agent. 
more independent. The agent matures his own plans, works 
them out in his own way, selects his own hours for work, 
sleep, pleasure and recreation; he is subject to no man’s call ; 
he thrives on his own energies and toil, enjoys his own gains 
as may please him best, and never need watch the dial of the 
clock to fix the hour for taking up or laying down his labors ; 
free and independent as to thought and action, directing only 
himself in his own way to secure the best results; results that 
are all his own, the reward from which remains with him, 
growing, accumulating, making each successive month and 
year more productive, with that assurance of a competency 
for advancing age that makes all work easy and all burdens 
light. 

How natural it seems for man to think of, dream of, and 
wish for some other sphere in life, some other vocation or call- 
ing other than the one in which he is engaged. The writer 
has been a close observer of these things; in his personal ex- 
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and disregard the non-essential. He should know absolutely 
the normal man and try to prove to his own and the company’s 
satisfaction that a given man or woman is sound, or, on the 
other hand, state succinctly and positively the reasons for an 
opposite opinion. He must be tactful, systematic, rapid, yet 
thorough, in his work and up to date in his methods. 

The minutize of modern technique are not and need not be 
evoked in life insurance work. Finical methods mean a waste 
of time and a trial to the patience of the parties chiefly con- 
cerned, but much can and should be done to make medical 
selection more exact,and hence more equitable, without making 
any reasonable demands upon any of the parties concerned in 
an acceptance. 

If such methods were employed, fewer rejections need be 
made for trivial causes, and the mortality from chronic ail- 
ments, such as heart disease, Bright’s and pulmonary tubercu- 
losis during the earlier years of insurance, would be reduced 
to an almost negligible quantity. 

A haphazard “liberality” in selection is an affront to the 
healthy policyholder and finical and far-fetched rejections an 
injustice to applicant and agent, but by weeding out the dis- 
tinctly chronic diseases by careful primary selection and ex- 
amination greater breadth of selection would be consistent 
with diminished mortality. Hence the physical examination 
should be better conducted, better primary selection by the 
agent should be insisted upon, and while the sum total of re- 
jections need not and should not be increased, a greater pro- 
portion of those made should represent actual physical impair- 
ment and less consideration be shown to doubtful and theo- 


retic factors. 
——se 





perience he has heard bankers, lawyers, doctors, clergymen, 
a judge on the bench, and many others, deplore their posi- 
tions and success, and wish for the life insurance man’s 
place, and why? Because of those possibilities and probabili- 
ties that are surely within the grasp of every energetic, intelli- 
gent, ambitious agent who will thoroughly, persistently and 
intelligently direct his own efforts. 

It is true there is great disparity in results between differ- 
ent men engaged in the business; this must necessarily be so, 
but this disparity is more frequently the difference in the ef- 
forts of men than in the merits of men, unless it be that one 
merits more because he persistently works, and thus deserves 
more. Let us name some other benefits and rewards from 
the agent’s work, as this world is not so selfish that we do not 
derive much pleasure in benefiting others. Life insurance 
places hope and plenty in the place of poverty and despair ; 
it helps to place life on a higher plane; it educates, and pro- 
motes refinement and good morals, softens many of the as- 
perities in life and teaches that, though the rose and the thorn 
are co-existent, we may have the joys of the one with the sting 
of the other modified —Mayjor J. B. Day. 
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SOME ANCIENT ARITHMETIC BOOKS. 


By WiLL1AM Root BLIss, OF THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


corner-stone of life insurance is mathe- 
matics, and the first book of mathematics 1s 
an arithmetic. The Equitable Library is rich 
in ancient arithmetics. Of the making of 
them in England during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, there appears to have 
been no end; and each philomath, as the 
arithmetic maker delighted to style himself, 
found a reason for adding one more to 
the many already in the market. Some- 
times the reason was like that printed by Robert Jager, 
Gent., on his title-page in the year 1651: “Jnfelix, cujus nulli 
sapientia podest.” Unhappy is he whose knowledge is of no 
use to anyone; which we may take as a confession that his 
knowledge was so great as to make him unhappy if he did not 
produce an arithmetic. Sometimes the reason was like that 
expressed in the words of Seneca, printed by John Mayne 
on his title-page in the year 1674: “Nunquaim nimis, quod 
nunguam satis discitur:’ Never too much, because never 
enough has been learned. He expects pardon, he says, “for 
the publishing of this treatise, if it be in any measure suited 
to the General Good,” but he is not “ambitious of being pub- 
lickly laught at.” Skipping over a hundred years, we come 
upon John Bonnycastle, who says in his fifth edition, dated in 
the year 1788: “Books of Arithmetic have become so ex- 
tremely numerous that it might naturally be concluded that the 
Subject had been wholly exhausted. But much has been 
promised and little effected ;” and he expects to fill the gap. 
Ten years later, Francis Walkingame has the same expectation 
when he bows to the Public in his twenty-eighth edition, and 
says: “You no doubt will be surprised there is another at- 
tempt made to publish a Book of Arithmetic when there are 
such numbers already extant.” Indeed, through a period of 
two hundred years the publication of arithmetics in England 
was so frequent that every author felt compelled to tell the 
public why he had dared to make his venture. 

What is duller than an old arithmetic? Turn it which way 
you will, it seems impossible to shake any life out of it. And 
yet these books have a story to tell. In their time they were 
classed as literature; they were not addressed to the student ; 
but to the reader—“the Gentle Reader” and “the Courteous 
Reader ;” they were advertised in association with books of 
history, of discovery, of theology, of travels in Africa, of 


voyages to the East Indies, and even with Cotton Mather’s 


“Account of the Tryals of the New England Witches.’ They 
were made for various classes of people in England; for mer- 
chants, small traders, surveyors of land, sellers of annuities, 
lenders of money, insurers, navigators, gentlemen in the law, 
persons described as those “whose knowledge in Accounts is 


deficient,” and who “do not understand Decimals.” They 
taught how to compute “interest upon interest,’ how to learn 
the value of annuities, of foreign moneys, of rents, and fee- 
simples, to measure lands, fluids, solids, altitudes and dis- 
tances. Any one of these books could easily have filled the 
schoolmaster of Goldsmith's Deserted Village with that 
knowledge which caused the gazing rustics to wonder “how 
one small head could carry all he knew.” 

Pleasant and subtle questions are asked, and are answered 
by algebraic formulas; as, for example, “What is the weight 
of a fish, if its tail weighs nine pounds, its head as much as 
the tail and half the body, its body as much as the head and 
tail together?" “What part of three pence is a third part of 
two pence?” “What are the ages of persons described in 
the foliowing lines ?”’ 

“When first the marriage knot was tied 
Between my wile and Me, 

My age did her’s as far exceed 
As three times three does three. 

But when ten years and half ten years, 
We man and wife had been, 

Her age came then as near to mine 
As eight is to sixteen.” 


DEDICATIONS OF SOME ANCIENT BOOKS. 


In the preliminary pages may be seen the personality of the 
a noble- 





author. He dedicates the volume to his patron 
man, a merchant, or other friend, who, perhaps, has advanced 
money to pay the printer. In the year 1674 John Mayne 
dedicated his arithmetic to his “honoured friend,” the phy- 
sician in ordinary to King Charles the Second, saying: 
“Geometry, with Arithmeticke her woman, are beauties that 
having Truth written in their Foreheads, dare appear in the 
Court of the greatest Monarch; and I doubt not but they will 
find very easie and courteous admittance into your Appart- 
ment.” In the year 1752, Thomas Simpson, dedicating his 
arithmetic to a Fellow of the Royal Society, said: “Believe 
me, Sir, whatever may be the Fate of these Sheets, I shall at 
all Times consider the use of your Name as a singular Honour 
to, Sir, your most obedient, most Humble Servant.” Follow- 
ing the dedication of some of these books comes a long preface 
in which the author, like French playwriters in the time of 
Racine and Moliére, takes the world into his confidence re- 
specting what he has written. He explains the intricate de- 
tails of his book ; mentions his own incompetency for the task, 
and “God’s mercie” in allowing him to finish it. He speaks 
softly “to the Gentle Reader,” or “to the Courteous Reader ;” 
allures him by words of friendship to the “noble Science of 
Arithmetic ;” expresses desires for his “health and happi- 
nesse,” and finally commends him “to God’s protection,” as if, 
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on opening the book, he would enter a labyrinth, and from its 
inextricable windings he might never return. 

Let us imagine ourselves to be in London on the 18th day of 
May in the year of our Lord 1613. The “worthy master 
William Shakespeare” has recently left the city to spend his 
few remaining years at Stratford-on-Avon. But Ben Johnson 
and Beaumont are there, and also Mr. Richard Witt, a noted 
‘“Practioner in the Arte of Numbers,” who is offering his book 
of “Arithmeticall Questions’ which has just been published 
at a “Shoppe at the West-dore of St. Paules, at the Signe of 
the Starre.”” To the Gentle Reader, whom he has buttonholed, 
he says: 
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“If anything shall seeme hard unto thee in this booke, have pa- 
tience to read on. If this little creeke of a River (as I may tearme 
it) is of use, how much more usefull the main Ocean of Arithmeticke 
is. It is true that men having but small skill therein doe yet make a 
shifte to passe their manifolde business and Accounts without sense 
of their losses. It is as true that the blinde drink many a Fly.” 

This book, which is an example of the best style of the 
typography of the seventeenth century, contains 124 questions 
and solutions, touching all mercantile bargains “wherein 
allowances for disbursing or forbearance of money is in- 
tended ;” the questions increase in intricacy from “the first” 
to the hundreth-foure-and-twentith.” The author assures the 
Gentle Reader that the solutions have been examined and cor- 
rected by himself, and beseeches him, ‘Perswade thyselfe 
Arithmeticke is profitable to men in theire private affaires.” 
These affairs were in the thoughts of all the arithmetic makers. 
Robert Jager, whose arithmetic of the year 1651 has been 
mentioned, gives special advice to:men who are doing busi- 
ness by Barter, which, he says, is “the most subtile and wary 
manner of dealing; and it therefore behoveth Merchants that 
deale this way, that they be not overtaken, to have a sound 
judgment to discern the goodness of the Merchandize, a sharp 
and ready wit to find the value thereof and compare it with 
his own, and good intelligence how the Merchandize hee bar- 
ters for will vent either abroad or at home.” 

COST OF PRINTING BULKY VOLUMES. 

Here is a ‘“Logarithmicall Arithmetick” as bulky as a pul- 
pit Bible. It was printed by George Miller at London in the 
year 1631. The pious thoughts of Henry Briggs, its author, 
are expressed on the title page in Latin words which mean 
“God gives to us the use of life, of talents, also money, with- 
out any foreordained time for their use.” Below these words 
is an elaborate engraving representing a hand emerging from 
dense clouds and holding a suspended anchor by its ring; 
branches of laurel entwine the anchor; and surrounding the 
whole are the words Anchora Spei, the anchor of hope. Per- 
haps the text and the token were intended to remind students 
of the book that the days for acquiring knowledge may be 
brief, and their hope of success is anchored in heaven. 

It is natural to ask who bore the expenses of making such 
bulky books, which were useful to a few mathematicians only. 
There is an answer to this question in a large, richly printed 
and parchment-bound folio of the year 1724, entitled “Tables 
of Logarithms ;” which is “most humbly inscribed to the 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, who, out of Regard to its Public 
Use, have Generously contributed to support the Expence of 
printing it.” The preface is undersigned by the author, W. 
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Gardner, evidently in his own handwriting—an act which in- 
dicates a small edition of the folio. These books state that 
logarithms are ‘“‘a system of artificial numbers which greatly 
facilitate certain calculations ;’ performing “multiplication by 
addition, division by substraction ;” that they were invented 
by a Scotchman, “the most excellent John Neper,’ and were 
first published at Edinburg in the year 1624. 

“Mr. Wingate’s Arithmetick” is the title of a book of 450 
pages. The familiar form of its title intimates that the book 
was well known and popular. Its first edition was published 
in the year 1629, its fifteenth edition in the year 1726, its 
eighteenth edition in the year 1751. Ona flyleaf in a copy of 
the latter edition, now in my hands, is written “Thomas Aus- 
tin’s Book, 1780;” and under this inscription is written “Rd. 
Austin, May 16, 1793.” These writings carry the use of the 
book through a period of 164 years. When Gallileo’s theory 
was presented to Francis Bacon (who, as some erderly women 
believe, wrote Shakespeare’s plays) he dismissed it with the 
scholastic remark that it would be all right if the world moved, 
but we know it does not move. He believed in the Ptole- 
inaic theory of astronomy; that the earth was the center of 
the universe; that the sun and planets revolved around the 
earth; and the outermost of the revolving spheres was the 
original power, the Primum Mobile, which gave motion to all 
the orbs. Mr. Wingate, who was a contemporary of Bacon, 
used this theory to illustrate the value of his book. “Arith- 
metick,” he says in his preface, “compared with other mathe- 
matical sciences, is as the Primum Mobile in Respect to the 
Inferior Orbs. For as the Poets us’d in Times pass’d to say 
of Venus, “Sine Cerere & Baccho, friget Venus;’* so may 
I confidently averr of those sciences, without Arithmetick they 
are without motion.” 


THE ANCIENT LITERARY STYLE. 


The sixteenth edition of “Hodder’s Arithmetick, or that 
Necessary Art made most easie,” is dated London, 1687. Its 
copper plate portrait of “James Hodder, Writing Master,” and 
author of the book, shows the fashion of a man’s dress in the 
time of King Charles the First; from this it may be inferred 
that the first edition was published during the reign of the 
“martyred King.” These lines are engraved under the por- 
trait : 


“Hee that more of thine Excellence would Know, 
On this thy Book let him some thoughts bestow; 
Deep Questions in Arithmetick here are 
Demonstrated by Rules so plaine so Rare, 

Envy it Selfe must needs confess thus much 

Read all ye Book’s i’ th’ World youl find non such.” 


In this preface the author said: “Gentle Reader, I know it 
is impossible to please every Man, and, therefore, am not 
solicitous to do it; yet, according to the ability which God 
hath given me I have labored to make a more clear discovery 
of some Intricacies in this Art, than to my knowledge hath 
hitherto. Ready to pleasure thee, whether known or unknown 
to James Hodder.” 

The literary style of this author when explaining the in- 
tricacies of his art is simple and gracious. Instead of “rules” 





* Venus is frigid when she is not feasting and drinking; or when she is without 
the company of Ceres and Bacchus, 
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and dogmatic statements, he makes courteous remarks for the 
guidance of his imagined reader ; as, for example: 


“TI need not here to acquaint thee that 

four farthings make a Peny, twelve 

Pence a shilling, and twenty shillings a Pound.” 
“I think it not admiss to advise thee to 

be sure, for clear working an 

addition, to set down the figures of 

every rank in a streight line under one another.” 


After Hodder was dead, Henry Mose, who is described as 
“late Servant and Successor to the Author,” and who, ac- 
cording to his own advertisement, had “carefully taught Writ- 
ing, Arithmetick, and Merchants Accompts in Sherborn Lane 
near Lombard Street,” issued the sixteenth edition of this 
arithmetic. In his preface he said he had “corrected above a 
thousand faults by which many have been laid under great dis- 
couragements.”. Then he exclaimed: “Now, Courteous 
Reader, thou mayest cheerfully go on, all the former errors 
being purged from it.” Izaak Walton, who was a contempo- 
rary of the author of the arithmetic, said in “The Compleat 
Angler” that angling and mathematics “can never be fully 
learnt.” Was he one of those readers who had been dis- 
couraged by Hodder’s many errors? The discovery and cor- 
rection of “more than a thousand” caused Hodder’s widow to 
address a few eulogistic lines “To my Ingenious Friend Mr, 
Henry Mose.” They are printed in his, and here is their 
ending: 

“The Authors mantle doth envelope thee, 
And when the future grateful Age shall see 
That by Accomplishments thou dost inherit 
A double portion of thy Masters Spirit, 


Posterity shall make account it ows 
To Hodder’s memory, but much more to Mose.” 


A “universal arithmetic,” by William Leybourn, was pub- 
lished at London in the year 1693 under a title including these 
words: ‘“Panarithmologia; a Mirror for Merchants, a Brevi- 
ate for Bankers, a Treasure for Tradesmen, a Mate for Me- 
chanicks, a Constant Concomicant for all Men’s Occasions.” 
This author was fond of alliterative titles and large words 
of his own manufacture. In the year 1684 he issued a 
Builder’s Guide and named the book “A Platform for Pur- 
chasers, A Mate for Measurers.” In his preface he calls his 
arithmetic an “Enchiridion,”’ and says it was not published 
“for Carping Criticks, but for the Use and Benefit of Honest 
Dealers.” He refers to his tables of “Anatocisme or Com- 
pound Interest,” and says to the Reader : 

If any Person shall Object that they will not answer in all Cases 
exactly, I answer it is true and I know it as well as himself. I ac- 
count myselfe the only Drudge. The Pains taken in their Calcula- 
tion has been Mine, the Ease and Benefit Thine. And so I wish thee 
good Successe in the use of them. Farewel. W. L. 

An appendix of the book tells the reader how to detect 
counterfeit money, and how insurances can be obtained “upon 
the Lives of Men and Women;” and ‘“‘on the Heads of Men 
going for the Streights’ (of Gibraltar) ‘‘ in fear lest they be 
taken by Pirates, and so made slaves for the Redemption of 
whom a Ransome must be paid ;” also on ships and merchan- 
dise: ‘You go to the Assurance office behind the Royal-Ex- 
change and there acquaint the Clerk you would ensure upon a 
Ship for so much Goods you have on board. The Clerk 
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speaks to Merchants that make it their trade to ensure, and 
you agree with them at a price so much in the Hundred; this 
is called Primo. Before you pay the Primo you have a Policy 
of Insurance signed by the men you agree withal. The Policy 
of Insurance must be copied in the Office of Assurance in a 
Book kept there for that purpose. When you hear of a certain 
that a Loss is happened, you must inquire at the Office for the 
Insurers and acquaint them of the Loss and how you come 
to know it, and desire them to inform themselves of the Truth 
of it. There is generally an abatement of ten per cent for 
prompt Payment; for if they are punctual Men, and value 
their Reputations, they will presently pay you; if not, they will 
shuffle you off and endeavor to find out flaws and raise Scruples 
tor a larger abatement than ordinary ; and sometimes they will 
keep you a Year out of your Mony, and many times never pay ; 
but generally get in case of loss fifteen or twenty per cent 
abated, which makes a common Proverb— WHAT IS IT WORTH 
To INSURE THE ASSURERS?’” 
RATES OF INTEREST AND INTEREST TABLES. 

Some of these Arithmetics contain Tables of Interest, which 
were also published in separate volumes for reason, as an 
author states, that “the operations of Interest are so sensibly 
felt in promoting or diminishing the Incomes of individuals, 
and particularly those who are concerned in Trade.” In the 
thirteenth year (1571) of Queen Elizabeth the rate of interest 
for money loaned was fixed by Act of Parliament at ten per 
cent per annum. In the reign of James the First the rate 
was reduced to eight per cent ; in the reign of Charles the First 
to six per cent; in the reign of Queen Anne (1702 to 1714) 
to five per cent, where it stood still. Errors and complica- 
tions in the early tables caused many new ones to be published. 
Edward Hatton, whose third edition of “Index to Interest’’ is 
dated London, 1717, gives as a reason for publishing the book 
“when there are so many extant,” that “there are very few or 
none so Easie and Copious as could be wish’d, and on that 
Account I was prevailed upon by some Gentlemen in the Law 
to undertake the laborious Work.” This book had a long life 
of usefulness ; a writing on a fly-leaf of a copy of the third edi- 
tion, now in my hands, tells that it was in use by “Pope & 
Co., Abbey Wharf, Westminster,” London, in the year 1831. 
From them it passed to others, and in the year 1844 it became, 
as a writing in it says, “Thompson Dawson’s Book, Purchased 
at a second-hand book stall, Walworth Road, Cumberland 
Road ;’”—127 years from its date. John Thomson warranted 
the accuracy of his Tables of Interest of the year 1794, by his 
autograph written on the back of the title-page: ‘No copy is 
genuine or correct but what is signed by my own hand as 
under John Thomson.” 

In the year 1742 a book entitled “Interest Compleated,” by 
John Hewitt, Gent., was printed at London from engraved 
plates; and “consequently,” as the author declares, “it is not 
liable to those Errors to which a Common Press is.” The 
author calls his pages of figures a “Treatise,” and says: “I 
would not have publish’d it unless I could prove from Argu- 
ments beyond any reasonable Contradiction that it excels any 
of the kind extant, being easier, more copius, more compendi- 
ous, and correcter.” He dedicated the book to His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State, who probably paid the cost of 
engraving the plates ; leastwise we so conclude from his con- 
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fession in the preface: “I have received from His Lordship 
those Favours of which I must acknowledge myself under 
such Obligations as lying nearest my Heart I cannot omit 
declaring in this Public Manner.” The book was intended 
for use by bankers. Besides its tables of interest running from 
three per cent to six per cent, it has tables of “Brokerage or 
Commission” at various rates per cent; and the following ap- 
propriate sentiment on its title-page: “Hos deos Aurum & 
Argentum si habeas, quicquid voles roga; tibi omnia aderunt; 
ipsos habebis vel munistrantes Deos;’ which means, if by 
chance thou hast at home these Gods, Gold and Silver, ask 
for whatever thou desirest; everything will come to thee; 
even the Gods themselves will wait on thee. 

Opposite the title-page of this book is an interesting engrav- 
ing of the interior of a Banker’s Office in London. The banker 
sits at the end of a long table, in a large room; a case of shelves 
reaches from the table to the ceiling and contains a number of 
ledgers. In front of him are coins, and an open book of ac- 
counts to which he is pointing with a quill pen, while con- 
versing with a group of five gentlemen standing near. They 


all are dressed in coats with pleated skirts, braided trimmings, 
and large sleeves from which there is a fall of lace over the 
They 


hands. wear clocked stockings, short breeches just 
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reaching to garters at the knees, low sandals buttoned around 
the ankles, long curling wigs, and swords. One, who has 
just come in, may be a gallant who has been gambling with 
Monsieur Beaucaire at Bath. He stands in a suppliant posi- 
tion ; his three-cornered hat is pressed under his arm, and he is 
listening very attentively to the banker, who seems to find in 
the open book an objection to loaning him money. In a dis- 
tant corner of the room are seven clerks ; they wear long wigs, 
and, seated at two tables, are counting coins, or writing ac- 
counts. The picture represents men and things of the time 
when George the Second was King, and Books of Interest 
were in common use to ascertain, without calculations, the 
amount to be paid for the loan of any sum of money for any 
length of time. 

Laus Deo. Finis. The end, thank God! are usually the last 
words on the last pages of these ancient arithmetics. 





By D. H. Tatmapce, West Union, Iowa. 


- RS. RODGERS, who is by common consent 


the most intelligent and most interesting 
woman in Bottomland, has uttered many 


truths and unmasked many fallacies in her 
time ; but perhaps no more relishable morsel 
has fallen from her lips, in the estimation of 
the Bottomites at least, than that referring to 
Ruel Stone, who died last autumn and who 
lies in a grave, as yet unmarked, at the head 
Radial | r Oi Blacksnake Gulch. 
“Rollin’ stones gather no moss,” said she ; 
don’t roll some are sot on by everybody.” 

She said this while yet Ruel Stone, the ne’er-do-well, was 
consuming his portion of the common atmosphere and eating 
of the food which kindly nature, aided by his own somewhat 
abortive efforts, provided. After these functions had ceased, 
she spoke more at length. And a newcomer in the land heard 
her and recorded her words. 

“Sarah Stone’s buildin’ a mansion,” she began, 
toward a point on the hillside where the frame of a modest 
dwelling stood, “and I’m hopin’ that her and her two dis- 
agreeable girls ‘Il enjoy it. I don’t hold no envy of em. Lord 
knows they’ve had hard pickin’ till now. Still, ('d rather 
‘twould be them than me.” 

She gave the clothes in the tub over which she was standing 
a tremendous punch with her two fists, then deftly wiped the 
suds from her red arms and seated herself upon a chair in 
the kitchen doorway. 

“It don’t pay to be too hasty in deliverin’ judgment, 





“but stones that 


glancing 


” she 


continued, sententiously. “Most every man and every woman 
knows somethin’ about hisself or herself that would change 
our pinion of ’em if ‘twas revealed. As far as anybody could 
tell, Ruel Stone was mighty poor shakes of a man, yet he 
wasn’t—not so bad as we made him out to be by a heap. 

“T don’t reckon he got a great deal of joy from livin’ durin’ 
the last part of his life. Sarah and the girls, they didn’t do 
much else but nag him, and the rest of us here in the Bottom 
helped ’em all we could. We thought he was lazy. Mebby 
he was—some. But like some feller said about another feller, 
whoever ’twas, there was method in his laziness after all. Yes, 
there was, 

“He didn’t work no mor’n he could help, but he never asked 
nothin’ better for himself than he purvided for them that was 
dependin’ on him, and he never was cross or angry that | 
heard of, and he never got drunk—very. O, there’s heaps 
worse men than him that are thought better of than he was. 
Along at the last, when he got sick, we all thought his mind 
was goin’ first, and that meant trouble and sufferin’ for Sarah 
and the girls, for when the mind goes the body stays on and 
on seemin’ intermi’ble. He took to chucklin’ when there 
wa’n't nothin’ on earth for him to chuckle at. When the doc’ 
from Rockville told him “twas Bright’s disease he had, he 
grinned and chuckled like ‘twas one of the best jokes ever 
was; and the doc’ looks at him sort of queer, and says he to 
Sarah, ‘It’s just poss’ble,’ said he, ‘that the poison of dis- 
ease ‘Il strike the brain first, and if so—well * and ended 
the sayin’ with a gurgle in the windpipe. 

“But beyond the chucklin’ Ruel seemed as strong in the 
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head as he’d ever been—that is to say he didn’t get no worse. 
And he was patient as his brothers, the stones of the hillside, 
never sayin’ much about his pain, though I reckon he felt lots 
of it; and he crawled round long after he’d ought to have been 
in bed, gatherin’ sticks in the woods to keep the pot boilin’, and 
doin’ little jobs here and there for the s’port of his family. 
They didn’t have much symp’thy for him, Sarah and the girls. 
*Tw’n’t to be wondered at mebby. He hadn’t done much for 
‘em. The shanty they lived in wa’n’t much better’n some of 
the farmers over beyond the ridge have for their pigs, and 
the clothes they wore they mostly got for themselves, pickin’ 
berries and raisin’ hens. And Sarah used to tell the neighbors 
that what money he earned was near all spent on hisself for 
tobacco and other lux’ries she didn’t know what. So I say 
mebby ’twa’n’t to be wondered at if she lost her temper. 
Sometimes she’d storm at him so hard you could hear her clear 
here, and ’casionally she throwed things at him; but massy! 
it never fected the sweetness of his disposition. “Iwas just 
like the water of the fountain in the courthouse park at Rock- 
ville, her wrath was, sprayin’ over the head of the cherub that 
never stops smilin’. 

“T mind when Sarah was as purty as a picture, with her face 
full of sunshine and a voice when she sung in meetin’ like 
the trillin’ of birds. Her pa made a fuss when Ruel Stone 
begun courtin’ her, and the whole Bottom ‘lowed she was 
foolish to ’courage him, though there’s no denyin’ he was a 
right smart lookin’ feller in them days, and a plaus’ble talker 
with his mouth. He cut out Lem Duggles easy as easy, and 
Lem’s the owner of a farm now that’s worth two thousand 
dollars, and his wife and children have always wore the best 
clothes money could buy. They used to pass by Ruel’s shanty 
when they went to meetin’ Sunday mornin’s, and the seein’ of 
‘em all dressed up and ridin’ in their shiny red wagon was 
mighty tryin’ to Sarah; leastways I noticed that the worst fits 
she had come on Sundays, shortly after the Duggleses had 
went by. 

“Ruel used to say to her in that calm voice of his, ‘Sally, 
you just wait; I’m goin’ to ‘mount to somethin’ yet.’ And 
Sarah, she’d say to him, ‘You long-legged, dreamy, shif’less, 
lazy no’count you! When you ’mount to somethin’ ice ’ll be a 
foot thick all over the bad place, and gold dollars ’ll be growin’ 
on the berry bushes. I married you, and I’m goin’ to stick 
by you to save my soul from shame; but I’m sorry I done it, 
Ruel Stone, sorry every minute of the day.’ And then he’d 
say, humble and implorin’ like, ‘Now, Sally, don’t!’ And she’d 
sniff and snort so mad the words wouldn’t come. 

“He got bedfast at last, and ’twas scant care he got from 
Sarah and the girls. They was decent, but that was about all. 
He didn’t seem to need much care anyway. And the days 
drug on, and every day he was consid’ble weaker than he was 
the day before, and they seen the end of his poor life was 
near come. He seen it too, and one mornin’ he had ’em bring 
him a tin box locked with a padlock in which he-kept a 
‘vention he’d been tinkerin’ on for twenty years. No one had 
ever seen the thing; no one wanted to see it. 

“Tf I can only get it ’fected, Sally,’ he said to her more’n 
once, * ’twill save a heap of hard work. If nothin’ happens 
till I get it done, there won’t be no more achin’ backs ’round 
here.’ 

“*Pah!’ said Sarah, her nose wrinkled, snappin’ her finger, 
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‘that for your old time waster! I don’t have no patience with 
‘ventions that keep the bread out of people’s mouths and the 
clothes off’n people’s backs. You'd better take right good care 
of that tin box or I’ll pound it to pieces with the axe.’ 

“And I reckon he was ’fraid she’d do it, for he hid the box 
in a cave up in the rocks, and ’twas the doc’ he asked to bring 
it down to him that day. And ’twas put onto a chair at the 
head of his bed, and as long as he lived he hardly took his 
eyes off’n it, and most of the time his hand was strokin’ it like 
‘twas somethin’ alive and dear to him. And every little while 
he chuckled, and a soft look come into his eyes, a Jook of as 
true love as ever sprung from a human heart. And he died so. 

“No one was with him when the end come—leastways none 
of his own folks. Sarah had run out to fetch an armful of 
wood, one of the girls had gone hick’ry nuttin’, and t’other 
was off to town tradin’ eggs for pink ribbon. He didn’t say no 
word, but his face lit up like a child’s that’s got what it’s 
hankered for, and there was about half a chuckle hangin’ on 
his lips when the ’chinery stopped. And when they come to lay 
him out, they found the key to the tin box gripped tight in his 
hand. He must have been grippin’ it for days, ’cause the 
print of it was plain to be seen on the skin. 

‘And Sarah she took the key and opened the box then and 
there, the coffin man and the rest of us lookin’ on, and there 
wa’n’t no ‘vention in the box at all, onthin’ but a piece of 
folded paper with printin’ and writin’ on it. ’I'was mighty 
still in the room then. Sarah she took the paper out of the 
box and looked at it, but ’twas nothin’ like she’d ever seen be- 
fore, and she made as if to put it back. And then the coffin 
man reached over and took it from her. 

“*Mis’ Stone,’ said he, clearin’ his throat, ‘it’s a life ’surance 
policy ; let me read it off to myself.’ 

“And when he’d read it off to himself he looked dashed- 
like first at poor cold Ruel and then at Sarah, and said he: 

““*Mis’ Stone, said he, ‘your man’s been mighty consid’rate 
of you. This here paper’s good for tive thousand dollars.’ 

“And Sarah, she just gulped a time or two and c’lapsed into 
a heap no bigger’n a Wednesday washii’. 

“?*Twas true. The Lord only knows how Ruel managed to 
make the payments on that ‘surance policy ; but he done it, and 
I reckon le d had more’n one good cussin’ for wastin’ money 
Sarah and the girls wanted for clothes. And about the only 
comfort he must have had in all the years was thinkin’ of how 
s’prised and pleased they’d be when they found they was rich, 
though he knowed it couldn’t come to pass till his eyes was 
sightless and his ears ‘thout hearin’. Lord, Lord!” 

She sighed deeply, and contemplated for a time the frame 
of the dwelling on the hillside. 

“?Twill be the best place hereabouts,” she said, rising ; “and 
when it’s all paid for they’ll still have twenty dollars and more 
in int’rest money comin’ in every month from what’s left.” 

And then she quoted, her tone slightly tinged with irony, 
“O death where is they sting? O grave where is thy vict’ry?” 
And her two hands went into the washtub again—plunk ! 


Molin 
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By A. M. ScHoen, 


VERY day the electrical department of inspec- 
? tion is becoming a more important factor in 
the business of fire insurance. The wonder- 
fully rapid development of systems using 
light, heat and power has 
brought with it a corresponding increase in 
the number of mysterious fires until under- 
writers have begun to connect the fires with 
the general introduction of this agent into 
the homes and business houses throughout the country. The 
assured, as a general thing, considers the possibility of fire 
originating from that harmless looking wire a preposterous 
idea, and, happy in his ignorance, has correction of deficien- 
cies made only when threatened with increased rates or can- 
cellation of policies. When the inspector makes objections 
to a wire which he discovers lying on a gas or water pipe or 
against floor timbers the almost invariable reply from the 
building occupant is, “Well, that can’t do any harm; the wires 
are insulated,” and that insulation is, to his mind, a safeguard 
and cure for all possible evils from this source. 

It is due to this unfortunately fallacious theory that insu- 
lated wires are incapable of doing harm, that many of the bad 
electrical fires occur. If people could be made to realize the 
unreliability of the substances used for insulating purposes 
they would often see deficiencies and have them corrected 
themselves. 


electricity for 





DEFECTIVE ELECTRIC WIRING OF BUILDINGS. 


It may seem a strange statement to make, but it is neverthe- 
less true, that central station managers and superintendents, 
as well as contractors and others engaged directly in the elec- 
trical business, seldom realize the danger from fire to which 
buildings using defective electric wiring are subjected. The 
time of these men is not devoted to searching for defective 
work and the fires caused thereby ; and while they are forced 
at times to come in contact with isolated cases, the subject is 
a secondary one with them and is incidental to not a part of 
their business; and while at times a special case will awaken 
in their minds a realization of the possible danger they soon 
become dormant in this direction. 

Coal oil, naphtha, benzine, gasolene, gas, etc., 
powder, needs a spark to start the trouble, but the electric wire 
carries in its own unfathomed recesses energy in such form 
that it needs no outside assistance, but can do its work in the 
dead of night, when not even a spark of fire might be found 
in the building. 

For these reasons every precaution should be taken when 
installing wires and every care taken to remedy any defects 
that may occur after they have been installed. To the end of 
seeing that this is done inspectors should thoroughly famil- 
iarize themselves with the National Code of Electrical Rules. 
This Code is the result of evolution and of years of work of 
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men who have devoted their time to the varied phases of elec- 
tricity as a fire hazard and is well worthy of careful and con- 
scientious study. The electrical inspector should know not 
only the rule, but should be fully conversant with the reasons 
for it; and to this end every inspector who can possibly do so 
should be in attendance on the meetings held annually in New 
York by the Underwriters National Electrical Association. 
At these meetings the Code is revised and kept up to date and 
apace with the changes and progress in the science of elec- 
trical engineering, for were this not done the Rules would 
soon be a back number and utterly inapplicable to the new 
conditions arising. At these meetings existing rules, as well 
as those proposed, are discussed and criticised thoroughly, 
and there is small chance indeed of a bad rule withstanding 
this fire for any length of time. 

An inspector should, in the first place, be thoroughly famil- 
iar with his subject from his own standpoint—that is, as a fire 
hazard—and when he points out deficiencies be able to back 
up his objections or criticisms by pointing out just wherein the 
danger lies, and if to this he can add an illustration from his 
experience so much the better. He should be sufficiently 
familiar with materials to distinguish readily between those 
that are standard and others that will not meet the specifica- 
tions. The gage size of wires ordinarily used he should be 
able to detect at a glance and to tell whether insulation is rub- 
ber or weatherproof by feeling it through the braid. 

It is most important that he should be sufficiently familiar 
with the general method and systems of installation to deter- 
mine promptly upon entering a building just what system has 
been used in running main wires, feeders, sub-circuits, etc. ; 
and this having been determined, he can be systematic in his 
inspection, enabling him to work rapidly and not overlook 
any part of the equipment. A building wired without refer- 
ence to one of the systems commonly used is always a difficult 
inspection. 

It should be remembered that a bad contact always dissi- 
pates energy in the shape of heat, and where this occurs 
trouble may be expected. Contacts should always be made 
with clear, bright metal, as dull or corroded surfaces are not 
good conductors. 


INSPECTORS SHOULD KEEP INFORMED OF IMPROVEMENTS 


The inspector should keep well abreast of the times and 
fully understand the various systems of apparatus used in 
connection with the generation, transmission and utilization 
of current for the various commercial purposes. Hazards 
incident to the use of one system are not pininiate incurred 
where another is used, although either may be equally suit- 
able for the purpose for which it is required. It is seldom 
indeed that normal conditions make trouble, and in order to 
foresee and protect against possible abnormal conditions one 
must be sufficiently conversant with the system used to bring 
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before his mind the possible conditions that might cause fire 
and require the work to be so installed that not only will it be 
safe at the time of installation, but will also provide against 
future contingencies. He must be able to pass on not only 
electric light and power work, but systems in connection with 
telephony, telegraphy, fire alarms, burglar alarms, thermo- 
stats, electro-plating, welding, etc.—in fact, almost any in- 
dustry in which the electric current is liable to be utilized. To 
do this means constant study, for when the rapid development 
all electrical industries are undergoing, with improvements 
and changes every day, are considered, it will be seen that the 
inspector who undertakes to stand on his knowledge of ten 
years ago will soon be found little better than useless to the 
companies whose interests he is supposed to protect. 

Not only should the inspector be well posted on rules, but 
should be sufficiently well up in construction work to meet 
the emergencies constantly arising and not fully provided for 
in the Code. When he condemns objectionable work he wil! 
frequently find himself called on to devise some method to 
get around the objectionable features, which are often brought 
about by peculiarities in the construction of the building and 
inability of the contractor to properly overcome them. It is 
much easier to find fault with work than it is to do it cor- 
rectly, and the inspector should have such practical knowledge 
of his subject that he will know wher it is safe to use his dis- 
cretion and allow conditions that, under a strict interpretation 
of the Rules, would be condemned. Immunity from fire is the 
object of these inspections, and enough hazardous defects can 
be discovered without quibbling over slight technicalties and 
causing companies, agents and assured trouble over what 
might have been ignored. 

KNOWLEDGE GAINED BY EXPERIENCE. 

In this work there is much essential information that can 
be gained by experience, and only by experience. For in- 
stance, an experienced inspector can glance at the wire on a 
ceiling and instantly know its gauge number, or he can grasp 
a wire from the outside and, without cutting the insulation, 
tell whether it is rubber covered or weatherproof. The vari- 
ous approved devices he knows at sight without having to use 
micrometer calipers or a two-foot rule, and when looking over 
an equipment he seems to know by instinct without stopping 
to make mathematical calculations whether the conductors 
and attachments are sufficient current-carrying capacity for 
the service in which they are used. He should be able to give 
good and sufficient reasons for his decisions, promptly meet- 
ing objections urged by those interested. To convince the 
assured so he will feel it to his own interests to have correc- 
tions made rather than wait for the companies to enforce them 
means to relieve both companies and agents of much trouble, 
correspondence and often friction. 

An inspector’s worth to the companies he represents is 
summed up not by the volume of work he accomplishes or the 
amount of printed matter he sends out, but by the results 
shown in the territory under his jurisdiction; and to achieve 
these results he must be well posted on all branches of elec- 
tricity, discriminating, politic as far as need be, and endowed 
with his share of common sense as well as book knowledge. 
[f his duties are properly executed his job is no sinecure, how- 
every much so it may appear to be. The inspector who reads 
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human nature well and has a good address can accomplish 
much by personal contact with assured and contractors with- 
out using the companies as a medium at all; and he should 
know how to discriminate between various difficulties. That 
is to say, there are times when some slight deficiencies, ac- 
cording to a literal interpretations of the Rules, in reality 
from a practical standpoint introduce no additional hazard, 
and, the installation being in good shape otherwise, the 
inspector would do better to fail to notice these discrep- 
ancies too pointedly, than he would to create trouble for 
all parties concerned by sending in his report and having the 
companies interested insist on correction or cancellation on a 
mere technicality. He should always bear in mind that the 
insurance companies are in business to write policies, not to 
cancel them, except for good reason; that he represents and is 
responsible to the insurance companies, not the electric light 
companies or the general public, and that the one and only 
object of the establishment and maintenance of his office is for 
the purpose of forestalling and preventing fires from elec- 
tricity, and however indirect it may be, any possible hazard 
from this source comes within the scope of his duties. 

It is of great importance that an inspector should be thor- 
oughly conversant with the character of every class of risk 
liable to use electricity in the territory under his jurisdiction, 
as the details of electrical construction will vary greatly with 
the nature of the operations performed. It is unfortunately 
the case that many of the engineers who design and the con- 
tractors who install electrical equipments in risks where op- 
erations are carried on of a character unusual to the section 
in which they have been working, are utterly ignorant of what 
is necessary to such equipments in these places. Under such 
circumstances they sometimes apply to the inspector for speci- 
fications, but generally install the work and take chances on its 
being approved, after which it is up to the inspector to specify 
changes and the reasons therefor. These troubles occur most 
frequently in damp places or places where chemicals or acid 
fumes are to be dealt with, examples being such as sugar 
houses, breweries, sulphuric acid and fertilizer factories, cot- 
tonseed oil mills, chemical laboratories, etc. A knowledge of 
the conditions prevailing in rooms where certain processes 
are carried on and which call for special precautions in con- 
nection with the electrical installation is generally obtained 
only through experience and watching the effects that have 
shown themselves in the past where different materials have 
been used. This means also, of course, that a thorough knowl- 
edge of the various electrical materials is most essential. An 
inspector never appreciates the full value of a practical field 
experience until he has gained it, and then he finds it has filled 
a gap left after his college course that he had never before 
realized was there. 

INSPECTORS SHOULD USE COMMON SENSE DISCRETION 

There are times when a contractor has such good common- 
sense reasons for violating some of the rules that an inspector 
who has had experience with the hazards of electricity cannot 
fail to see the justice of them and pass the work ; and he should 
know when the time comes for the use of such discretion on 
his part. 

An inspector is not supposed to be a mere automaton, who 
limits himself to comparing the work with what is called for 
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in the Rules, but to be capable of thinking and reasoning out 
what is the proper interpretation and use it in as broad a sense 
as the case may demand. His knowledge of his subject should 
be sufficient to give him a standing in his profession, if he 
would deserve and command the respect of those with whom 
he may come in contact in the discharge of his duties. It is 
true the standard here laid down is not always met, but if re- 
liable and efficient work is expected it is to this class of men 
it should be entrusted. 

The electrical inspector’s work is as much a branch of the 
profession as electrical engineering. In fact, his becoming an 
inspector should be contingent on his having been an engineer 
and having had experience that such work would bring with 
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The companies must depend absolutely on their inspector 
for technical information, and he is in consequence clothed 
generally with rather more authority than inspectors in other 
branches of insurance work, and the man who can use judi- 
ciously and wisely the authority vested in him by the under- 
writers will do them infinitely more good than the one who 
uses it arbitrarily and antagonizes those with whom he 
comes in contact. Above all things, his decisions and reports 
should be governed by justice to those whose interests are 
affected thereby, and in his field results will show for them- 
selves. 


it. Fortunately the men who occupy the most important po- be « 

sitions in the inspection departments to-day are men well 

equipped for the work they are doing and have become im- 

portant and respected factors in the progress and working out 

of the electrical business. i 
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Wie,  ARLY in life George Abbott had an opportunity 
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le Wreck «to Observe and to personally profit by one of 
IV, the greatest ec ic factors of the present 
NV, the greatest economic factors I 
oe day. His father died when George was but 
Wir fifteen years of age, leaving Mrs. Abbott to 


continue alone the heavy task of rearing four 
children, of whom George was the eldest. Mr. 
Abbott had never acquired wealth—in fact, his 
income had never exceeded $4000 per annum; but his business 
judgment had led him to recognize the unique function of life 
insurance, and as his income and responsibilities had increased 
so also had his outlay for the protection of his family. By the 
time he had reached the age of thirty-five Mr. Abbott had ac- 
cumulated a line of life insurance which, in event of his death, 
assured his wife a cash fund of $10,000 and, in addition, a 
guaranteed yearly income of $1000 for life. 

Through two severe illnesses he had been consoled and re- 
lieved of mental strain by the thought that his loved ones 
would not feel the pangs of poverty in case of his non-recov- 
ery, and his convalescence had thus been facilitated. When 
death suddenly overtook him at the age of forty his widow 
found that, aside from his life insurance investments, little 
money had been laid aside. 

Then, indeed, she clearly saw the error of her early an- 
tipathy to the very idea of life insurance (to which she applied 
the harsh term “blood money”) and her subsequent grudging 
acquiescence when her husband had insisted on making such 
provision against the unknown future. 

Mrs. Abbott was able through friends to so invest her 


$10,000 that it yielded five per cent; hence, with her life in- 
come, she had $1500 yearly with which to bring up and educate 
her little brood. Her appreciation of her husband’s wisdom 
and of the system of life insurance of which he had availed was 
often expressed to her children when they had reached years 
of understanding. Little wonder, then, that George resolved 
to utilize this kindly system himself as soon as he engaged in 
business and had an income. Meanwhile, by the exercise of 
economy and discretion, Mrs. Abbott had succeeded in secur- 
ing for George (and later for each of the other children) a 
liberal education. 

At the age of nineteen George entered a mercantile house, 
and within a few years had advanced to a position of useful- 
ness which warranted his employer in offering him a partner- 
ship when he should be able to invest $10,000. A similar offer 
was made to his friend, Frederick Wilson. Both were mar- 
ried by this time, both were ambitious to win the coveted prize 
as quickly as possible and each received $2500 salary. 

Notwithstanding the offer of a loan made by a wealthy rela- 
tive, Frederick Wilson determined to obtain his capital for 
investment by laying by $825 in bank yearly, calculating that 
at the end of ten years he would have the required sum; but 
George decided to expedite the achievement of a proprietary 
interest if possible. 

George therefore approached a well-to-do friend, Mr. Bate- 
man, with a proposal that Mr. Bateman should loan him $10,- 
ooo for investment in the business, to be secured to the extent 
of any unsettled balance by an assignment of George’s interest 
in the business. Mr. Bateman listened patiently and then ex- 
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pressed his willingness to assist George, but suggested that in 
the event of the latter’s death and a coincident deterioration 
of the firm’s business his security might prove to be insufh- 
cient. Upon this George offered to take out a ten-year endow- 
ment policy in Mr. Bateman’s favor, upon which George 
agreed to pay the premiums, with the understanding that the 
annual dividends should be allowed to accumulate as an addi- 
tional guarantee that the premiums would be paid and the 
policy kept in force. Mr. Bateman thereupon advanced the 
required amount and George entered the firm, thereafter 
drawing a salary of $3000 and receiving an interest estimated 
to yield fully $2000 per annum in addition. 

At the end of the first year George had received $3000 sal- 
ary and $2000 profits and had paid $500 for interest, $1000 on 
account of the loan, $1000 for the insurance securing the loan 
and $2500 for living expenses and other life insurance. 

During the ten-year period the firm’s business grew con- 
servatively, and George received $32,000 for salary, $25,000 
for profits and $12,500 as the face and surplus value of his en- 
dowment policy, a total of $69,500. His disbursements in- 
cluded $2500 for interest (on a yearly decreasing loan), $10,- 
000 in payment of the principal amount of the loan, $10,000 
for his endowment insurance premiums and $32,000 for other 
insurance and living expenses, a total of $54,500. It will thus 
be seen that he not only owned, free and clear, his interest in 
the business, but had $15,000 in hand as well, and all because 
he was able, by the aid of life insurance, to furnish a satisfac- 
tory security for his loan. 

While Frederick’s salary had been gradually increased, his 
expenses had grown at a corresponding pace, and he had just 
succeeded in saving the $10,000 required by the end of the 
term. George, in the meantime, had lived in better style and 
was at least $15,000 better off financially, not to mention the 
advantage of being on a considerably higher salary level at 
the end of the decade. 

George Abbott had, from time to time, taken further life in- 
surance for the benefit of his family, which now included three 
young children, while Frederick Wilson had constantly re- 
jected the overtures of insurance solicitors and friends who 





MADE A FORTUNE, BUT DIED A PAUPER. 


F you want to demonstrate a proposition it is a good plan 
| to furnish corroborating facts in support thereof, and not 
depend solely upon argument—no matter how unassailable 
the latter may be. For example; in proving that life insur- 
ance is beneficial; a good thing to carry ; a protection; and all 
the rest of it, actual occurrences which furnish evidence of its 
advantages are (to say the least of it) of equal weight and 
significance with all the abstract reasoning that may be forth- 
coming. And so, when we come across some interesting ac- 
count of what good it has done—on the one hand—or what 
harm has come through lack of it—on the other hand, we like 
to make a note thereof, wherewith to point a moral. The 
Equitable News for October had—over the name of I. Layton 
Register—one of the Equitable’s oldest and most successful 
business-producers, the following. It was entitled “His 
Seven Ages,” and here it is: 

“The old saying that out of every hundred tradesmen or 
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had urged the advisability of thus caring for the future of his 
growing family. He had said that his bank account was his 
“insurance fund” and that he was good for many years yet 
and did not need insurance. 

One fine summer day George and Frederick, with a few 
friends, went out blue fishing. The ocean was calm and 
peaceful, the luck was good and every one was so bent on en- 
joying the sport that little attention was paid to a quickly - 
rising cloud bank in the west. Presently the skipper warned 
the fishermen, however, that they would have to run for home, 
and a start was made. 

The storm descended upon them in all its fury a few min- 
utes later, and the fouling of the mainsheet at a critical mo- 
ment threw the yacht on her beam ends and her occupants into 
the heavy sea which had been stirred up by the wind. A few 
managed to cling to the capsized vessel, but George and Fred- 
erick were among those drowned. 

When their estates were settled up George’s family was 
found to be provided for comfortably. Besides his partner- 
ship interest (worth at least $10,000 and paying well) and 
$15,000 in cash and securities, he carried $25,000 of life insur- 
ance, so that the value of his estate was fully $50,000. Fred- 
erick, on the other hand, left practically nothing for his fam- 
ily except his recently acquired partnership interest, worth 
about $10,000. 

Judging by outward appearances, the opportunities granted 
these two men had been equal. Is there room for doubt as to 
whose course of action was the wiser? 

It may be confidently asserted that there is scarcely a phase 
of civilized life in which life insurance may not be helpful in 
allaying worry, alleviating distress and providing for the sor- 
rowing in the day of their greatest need. 

Truly, a beneficent and important element in the uplift of 
humanity is the grand system of life insurance. 


firlaf- VY FEZ 








business men, only five succeed, and the rest fail, is not an 
accurate statement. Up to about the age of fifty, the majority 
of men succeed in business. The failures generally occur 
among those who continue in business after they have grown 
too old to know how to manage and keep up with the times. 
I knew a man who started in business, having as capital cer- 
tain elements of character that were better than money, repre- 
sented by the letters A., E., I., O., U., which stand for Abil- 
ity, Energy, Industry, Opportunity, and Uprightness. Work- 
ing on this firm foundation he had accumulated $25,000 when 
twenty-five years of age. At thirty he was worth $50,000; at 
forty, $100,000, and at fifty, $200,000. At, sixty he began to 
lose money, having reached the period when newer ideas were 
crowding him out of the beaten track, and then he began to 
lose his grip. At seventy he had lost all, and at eighty he was 
buried by the hands of charity. Had he known the value of 
life assurance, and secured a policy payable at sixty or sixty- 
five, he would have played well his many parts of the seven 
ages of life.” 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FIRE INSURANCE ENGINEER. 


By F. E. Casor, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE Boston Boarp OF FrirE UNDERWRITERS. 





HE economic growth of the United States 
during the past twenty years has produced 
a change in the methods of fire insurance no 
less striking than other industrial develop- 
ments of the period, but perhaps less well 
known because it has as yet made less mark 
= wy on the pecuniary result. This period of the 
o. world’s history is noticeably a period of engi- 
4 neering progress, and this is no less conspic- 
uous in fire insurance than in other economic fields. In manu- 
facturing, in transportation, in the development of mineral re- 


sources and in construction, the engineer and his ally, the 


chemist, are becoming the important factors of progress, and 
as a result of their labors, men of similar training and similar 
methods are becoming more necessary to successful progress 
in the business of fire insurance. 


Twenty years ago electricity as a motive power was un- 
known outside the laboratory; it was just entering the field 
of illumination. The extended use of the lighter distillates of 
petroleum for solvents, for fuel and for illuminants was hardly 
thought of. Steel as the chief structural item of large build- 
ings was unknown, and chemistry as the basis for great in- 
dustrial development was in its infancy. To-day electricity 
has spread its web of conductors over the whole country; 
naphtha, gasolene and benzine are common in every village; 
no tall building is erected without its steel frame, and indus- 
trial chemistry has millions of dollars invested in its works. 


So, too, all these have become notable factors in the fire in- 
surance problem and demand that knowledge of their uses and 
abuses shall be employed in its solution; and it is with this in 
view that the last decade has seen an attempt to collect and 
classify the results of such knowledge so far as it enters the 
underwriting field. 


The mutual companies, which insure only manufacturing 
risks of special classes, have, from an early point in their 
career, paid special attention to the engineering features of 
their business, and it was competition on business of this sort 
which first forced the stock companies to consider engineer- 
ing knowledge a necessity in their field force. As was natural, 
the development began, and was most rapid where this com- 
petition was the sharpest—that is, in New England and New 
York—but its spread has been steady, until to-day the insur- 
ance engineer is becoming a factor in the business. 


This development has been most rapid in the electrical field, 





where to-day the “National Board Rules” are recognized as a 
standard all over the country. But the work of the National 
Fire Protection Association is already a powerful factor in 
uniformity of practice in the field of protective appliances, 
and I think it is not unreasonable to say that in both these 
fields the work is worthy of recognition as true engineering 
work. In both cases this result has been obtained as the legiti- 
mate product of careful study and consideration of the prob- 
lems to be solved, aided by co-operation and consultation with 
the engineers of the mercantile and manufacturing interests 
of the country. 


And here, as one who has been intimately in touch with this 
development, let me say a few words of gratitude to the “Mill 
Mutuals” for their assistance in this work. Though not in 
any way dependent on the success attained by the stock com- 
panies, the leaders in the engineering developments of these 
“mutuals” have always held that the best interests of the coun- 
try at large justified them in aiding the movement for uni- 
formity of practice wherever and whenever such uniformity 
was good engineering, and have given time and thought, with 
the benefit of their experience, to assist in this work. 


Much has already been accomplished in insurance engineer- 
ing, especially on the lines noted above, but the development 
and the usefulness of this work is but a fraction of what can 
be, and will be, accomplished. 


In the framing of proper building laws for our cities and in 
enforcing such laws when enacted, in making plain to the 
architect and builder, to the capitalist and the manufacturer, 
the value to them of a reduction in the fire loss and in assisting 
them to hasten this reduction by good construction and ade- 
quate protection, much remains to be done. This work is 
engineering and can only be properly carried to success by 
engineering methods. 


It is no less a crime to depreciate the safety and the value 
of adjoining property by the erection of a “fire trap” than to 
endanger the health of a city by contaminating its water sup- 
ply ; and when the public has thoroughly learned this lesson 
the insurance engineer will have a recognized standing in the 
engineering world. 


FE. Later 
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THE ELEVATION OF THE LOCAL AGENT. 


By Hoicer pe Roope, or pE Roope, FAULKNER & ErrTEeLson, CHICAGO 


ANTED: Subscriptions to the stock of a 
new three-million-dollar fire insurance 
company which will do business directly 
with policyholders, and will employ no 
local agents.” This was the essence of 
a recent advertisement prominently dis- 
played in the New York daily papers over 
the signatures of fourteen reputable and 
otherwise sane business men who are now 

perhaps wondering at the lack of any substantial response to 

an invitation supported by two well-known trust companies 
and two prominent law firms. 

It is passing strange that in great centers like New York 
and Chicago business men should be found in apparent ignor- 
ance of what the local agents stand for in the great field of 
insurance; or, if not ignorant, should be so short-sighted or 
blind to their own direct and indirect interests as to be con- 
tent to ignore the living factors which have made possible 
not only the growth of insurance in all its branches, but the 
great banks, trust companies and other financial corporations 
which exist only where the work of local agents has found its 
most positive expression in the stupendous aggregation of 
insurance assets which is to-day the marvel of the world. It 
will, perhaps, be admitted even by those who believe that local 
agents can be dispensed with in fire insurance, that in the life 
business the agent is the one great factor responsible for the 
present total of over two thousand millions of assets now held 
by the principal life companies of the United States. This 
sum represents a total of insurance in excess of ten thousand 
millions; but vast as this is, it does not approach the extent 
of the sums carried by the fire companies, as these now ex- 
ceed twenty-five thousand millions of dollars. And not content 
with this, the local agents of America have built up further 
great sums in marine, accident, plate-glass, burglary, liability, 
surety and miscellaneous kinds of insurance, and have steadily 
refused to qualify for admission to lunatic asylums, as they 
have persistently opened all sorts of books and made it their 
business to share actively in all kinds of social, municipal 
and political life. The business men, or the graceless ad- 
venturers who would seek to build up an insurance enter- 
prise without reckoning with the local agents of the land, are, 
therefore, likely to receive but scant encouragement from in- 
vestors, if for no worthier reason than that so crass a proposi- 
tion bespeaks an equally crass proposer. 

The elevation of the American local agent is a subject of 
large interest to the community, more especially since the 
organization of the National Association of Local Fire Insur- 
ance Agents and the State associations auxiliary thereto, as 
well as the continued development of life underwriters’ asso- 
ciations throughout the country. Because of the extent of the 





business and the difference in their executive functions, the 
movements of the fire agents are; however, of relatively greater 
importance in a public sense now that it has become recog- 
nized that this great agency force must hereafter be more in- 
telligently used in matters of State and municipal legislation. 
This, indeed, has become so urgent that the president of 
the Cleveland Fire Insurance Exchange recently suggested 
that Pan-Insurance clubs should be formed so as to bring into 
harmonious personal relations through local agents all the 
branches of the business, not only for legislative co-operation, 
but for the greater diffusion of insurance knowledge among 
the various classes of underwriters. There is yet much to be 
done in the way of educating the local fire agents beyond the 
preliminary and rather irregular teaching bestowed upon be- 
ginners by the special agents when making such appoint- 
ments, but in the larger cities the contact with specialized in- 
surance theory and practice is more general, and even the 
employees of the principal offices are now disposed to form 
their own clubs and institutes for the study and discussion of 
practical insurance questions in connection with social life. 

The elevation of the fire agent is also bound to continue as 
an economic proposition, because of the recent notable ad- 
vance in his compensation throughout so large a portion of 
the United States and the consequent necessity of his striving 
to achieve a position to warrant its continuance. In New 
York City the qualified brokers must, in effect, be classed as 
agents, as they now receive the full commissions of fifteen 
and twenty-five per cent on their business. The agent who 
receives high pay must earn it by giving proof of enlarged 
capacity and possessing generally such faculties as have in 
former years been, perhaps, too exclusively the stock in 
trade of the general and special agents. Does this prospect 
seem like a forecast that the general and special agent must, in 
time, disappear? No; but they will be succeeded by a different 
type of superior officer. Neither the general nor the special 
agent of the future will be a contractor having “my agents” 
as part of his camp equipment. The general agent of to-day 
will hereafter be an officer of the company located at its home 
office, trained in the knowledge of the business and familiar 
with the policy of his particular company. The special agent 
will be the welcome visitor to the desirable agent, and the 
necessary caller upon the other kind, and under a wise execu- 
tive he will not be the “one-department man” in one particular 
field, but know all fields as well as his own home office, and 
consider as his best possible achievement the influences he can 
contribute to the elevation of the local agent. 
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INDIA. 


By Ropert JOHN LAWRENCE OF NEW York, FORMERLY OF CALCUTTA. 


IRE insurance principles and practice are so 
imperfectly understood, or, if understood, 
rarely acted upon by the average native prop- 
ertyowners in India, that a comparatively 
small business in this line is transacted 
among them. In Calcutta, the center of 
Eastern trade, many Bengalees and Mahom- 
edans who do considerable export and im- 
port trade, being brought in constant contact 

with Europeans, become more or less familiar with the benefi- 
cent and indemnifying character of fire insurance, as a result 
of which they carry insurance on their goods while in ware- 
house and transit by sea and land, but seldom, if ever, insure 
their private dwellings, as the fire hazard among brick and 
stone buildings in Calcutta is very small, fires being few and 
far between. 

Natives do not take kindly to paying out money in order to 
provide for possible contingencies. They are confirmed fatal- 
ists, superstitious to the last degree and believers in kismet, 
considering insuring against fire flying in the face of Provi- 
dence and tempting just such a disaster as that which it is 
hoped to provide against. As Carlyle says in his Sartor Re- 
sartus, “Whoso has sixpence is sovereign (to the length of 
sixpence) over all men; commands cooks to feed him, phil- 
osophers to teach him and kings to mount guard over him, to 
the length of sixpence,” applies with double force in Calcutta, 
as there is probably no country on earth where a stipulated 
amount of money can be made to go a longer way than in 
India. The wages given domestic servants would not keep 
an American in decent cigars. Six to ten rupees a month is 
the amount generally paid (a rupee is worth thirty-two cents 
gold). With this amount a native can provide for himself, 
and, in the majority of cases, is able to support others depend- 
ent on him, 

The native, especially the Bengalee Baboo, is a peculiarly 
constituted individual. Possessing, in many cases, a B. A. or 
M. A. degree, he will accept a clerkship under the government 
for choice, or, failing that, in a mercantile firm on a monthly 
salary of twenty or twenty-five rupees and settle down to a 
sameness of existence that would be simply intolerable to the 
normal European. With the exception of poojahs (religious 
festivals), which are made the occasion for a little amusement 
added to much display and noise of tum-tums (native drums), 
there is seldom any relaxation in his life. Social inter- 
course as we understand it, with its civilizing tendencies, 
cannot be enjoyed by the Hindoo, owing to the utter seclu- 
sion of their womenkind made obligatory by the tenets of 
the Hindoo religion. One of the Bengalee’s greatest pleasures 
is to sit on his haunches under the verandah of his home, 
smoking his hookah and chewing pan (betel nut enclosed in a 





succulent leaf called pan) and to engage in a religio-philo- 
sophic argument with his acquaintances. 

The reduced fire hazard in Calcutta is mainly due to the ab- 
sence of all heating and cooking appliances in the buildings. 
The kitchen and servants’ cooking quarters are situated in 
one-story brick structures about fifty feet from the dwelling, 
and in some of the large private houses in certain European 
sections of the city the space between kitchen and building is 
much greater. The conflagration hazard in some parts of the 
city is intense, owing to the large areas covered by flimsy 
structures—which, of course, are not insured—made of bam- 
boo matting and other highly inflammable material. The 
building of these shanties is absolutely prohibited within cer- 
tain limits, and the government does all in its power to dis- 
courage the rebuilding of bamboo shanties when once they 
are destroyed by fire or windstorm. 

After a conflagration, the city government seizes the oppor- 
tunity for laying out new roadways and streets throughout the 
heretofore densely populated district, and provision is made 
for the erection of semi-puckha structures in place of the mat 
shanties. 

The fire department of Calcutta consists of an engineer, 
who is also the chief, and about half a dozen paid Europeans. 
The apparatus for fire extinguishing purposes, which is ridic- 
ulously small considering the fact that there are over a million 
inhabitants in the city, consists of one fire engine, a hose and 
ladder truck, a chemical engine and a few thousand feet of 
hose. A look-out is kept at fire headquarters both night and 
day, so that when a fire occurs in the native part of the town 
the alarm may be given to the engineer in charge. No electric 
or automatic alarm system is installed in the city, so that the 
telephone is the only medium of sending in an alarm when a 
fire breaks out in the European section. The Calcutta fire 
department does not show any particular anxiety when a fire 
occurs among shanties in some distant part of the city, as the 
probabilities are that by the time the horses are hitched up 
and the engine conveyed to the scene of disaster most, if not 
all, the combustible shanties will have passed away. 

Much the same conditions prevail throughout India as ob- 
tain in Calcutta, and from the foregoing characteristics of the 
natives it can be readily inferred that fire insurance does not 
stand a fair chance of obtaining a foothold among them and 
of making itself a necessity in the business lives of the ma- 
jority of native propertyowners. 
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THE RELATION OF FIELD MEN TO THEIR COMPANIES, THE LOCAL AGENT AND TO 
THE PUBLIC. 


By J. Franx Epmonps, RESIDENT SECRETARY OF THE COMMERCIAL UNIoN AssurANCE CoMPANY AND PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT, DENVER, COL. 


O many good things have been said in the past 
by able writers on subjects similar to the 
one which I will try to discuss that I shall 
be obliged to rely on what a friend of mine 
once said about the writings of Winifred 
Black, “that she did not say anything par- 
ticular'y new, but that she put it in such an 
attractive manner that it was pleasing and 
looked new.” I may not be as successful, 

but I shall try. Early in my experience as a local agent, when 
I was occasionally called upon to adjust small losses, I eagerly 
looked for every word of advice from managers in transmit- 
ting these requests and devoured their instructions “to give to 
each claimant all that was due him.” I also purchased every 
text-book on adjustments that I could find,and was astonished, 
though pleased, that in every line I was told that good faith 
was the first thing to establish between the adjuster and the 
claimant. In my many years as an independent adjuster, rep- 
resenting many companies in many losses, suit was brought in 
only one case, and this was never prosecuted to final issue. 
Frankness and fairness, together with a proper knowledge of 
the business presented to the insured or the claimant, estab- 
lishes a foundation that will raise the business of insurance to 
the position to which it is entitled; and it will assist the ad- 
juster in gaining an equitable settlement of loss that no amount 
of bulldozing or chichanery can accomplish. 

There was a time when the business of fire insurance was 
likened to petty larceny and the adjuster of fire losses to a 
highwayman. Advancement has been made in other lines of 
business, and fire insurance has kept pace with them all. Only 
a few of the men who twenty or twenty-five years ago ap- 
pointed agents, made surveys, organized local boards, collected 
balances and adjusted losses, are nowin the fire insurance busi- 
ness ; but where are those few? They are holding the highest 
positions in the companies they represent ; and why? Because 
by their straightforwardness they have grown in favor not 
only with the insuring public and their companies, but with 
themselves. A man cannot do others without doing himself. 
That old saying, “To thine own self be true, and it will follow 
as the night the day, thou canst not then be false to any man,” 
applies to every walk of life. 

Mary McLean, in one of her bursts of Butte philosophy, 
says: “Give me seven years of judicious badness and then 
death.” Many of our former associates, and those before us, 
saw death even before seven years had expired; and as to the 
proper definition of judicious, we must liken it to a line of a 
verse we once read which said, “Stolen sweets are nice if you 
don’t go beyond the range.” There is a line between good and 
bad that cannot be tampered with. 








The field man is held up by the local agent as the messenger 
of the head office, the one who knows all that the manager 
knows and some things that no one else knows, or, as the 
deacon said in “The Little Minister,” ““We know all and we 
guess the rest.” 

The deportment of the special agent gives to the local agent 
and the assured the impression of the policy of the company 
and its officers. It is to him that all the complex questions of 
coinsurance, percentage value, limitation, mortgage and aver- 
age clauses, are referred. He is expected, and should be able, 
to show the justice and necessity of each. He is expected to 
be able to convince the exponent of a valued policy the error of 
his contention and that such a law is not only an invitation to 
incendiarism, but sustains him in such act, if he is not caught. 

The best companies are those who have the best field men. 
You seldom find a poor special agent employed by a first-class 
company, and you rarely find a first-class special agent work- 
ing for a poor company. We do sometimes see poor local 
agents representing first-class companies, but only until the 
companies discover their inability. 

We have seen special agents making their first trip with a 
kodak and a dog, announcing their arrival by a burst of show- 
iness at the hotel, trying to let every one know that Willie All- 
right was in town and that he was the whole thing when it 
comes to fire insurance; and as for shooting craps and playing 
the wheel, he was the man who invented the games. These per- 
sons seldom make their second trip. Their first did not influ- 
ence for good either the local agent or the insurer. 

The field man who is continually telling his local agent and 
his friend the faults of the manager of his company and how 
he would run things if he were at the head office very soon 
finds himself out of a job. It may be that the little birds have 
whispered to his superior officer or that his boosting and 
knocking tones have encountered some of Marconi’s sound 
waves. A field man who does not believe that his manager is 
entitled to the salary he receives on account of his superior 
ability, as viewed by the officers of his company, should seek 
a higher position or a company in whose judgment he has 
greater confidence. 

The loyal field man obeys instructions and is in sympathy 
with the companies’ prohibitions, whether it be millinery 
stocks or an agent who is negligent in correspondence or tardy 
in remittances. He cannot expect his local agent to feel 
friendly or enthusiastic in favor of a company who cannot in- 
fluence the good will and support of its field man, when that 
field man has superior opportunities to judge of the stability 
of the company and the wisdom of its management. 

The field man who, in making inspections, can come down 
to earth long enough to be courteous to the owner of the prop- 
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erty instead of sailing in the front door with a flourish, dis- 
regarding the formalities of making known his name or the 
nature of his business, can improve the impression that is to be 
had by our customers and patrons. 

Recently we all read of the complaint made by a merchant, 
and rightfully, too, because an inspector came in his store and 
without announcing his business began finding fault, running 
up and down stairs, ordering people around and making him- 
self such a nuisance that the proprietor was obliged to order 
him out of the store. And what did he do, the poor coward ? 
He ordered his policy canceled, and made a report to other 
companies on the risk, recommending cancellation, which was 
done until the companies learned the true state of affairs, when 
they decided that they would remain on the risk and that the 
field man should be discharged. 

A field man in one of our Western States, where the twenty- 
five per cent advance applied, wrote to a number of the agents 
in his field that they need not pay any attention to this require- 
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ment. When his manager was faced with the evidence of his 
field man’s actien he plead no knowledge of the act and 
claimed it was unauthorized. Who was the more guilty? 

The field man stands, or should stand, a connecting link be- 
tween the company and the public, as the main belt connects 
the machinery with the engine or motive power. The attri- 
butes which keep companies, field men and the public in good 
working order are good faith, courtesy and justice. 








IMPROVEMENTS IN LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACTS. 


By WittiAm S. BARNABY, STATISTICIAN NEw York. 


N a retrospective glance over the life insurance 

field the student of its practice is continually 
finding evidences of a broadening conception of 
the principle as applied to individual needs. 
Away back in the beginnings of life insurance 
operations it was considered only as a tempo- 
rary expedient, the very first life insurance 
policy issued in England, oi which there is any 
record, being a term contract for the period of 
one year. This idea was speedily improved 
upon and the policies made to cover the whole term of life 
with continuous premiums, a practice which continued for 
over a hundred years before the next great step was taken 
by writing policies with premiums payable during a specified 
period. Life insurance to-day owes much to the cautious, con- 
servative methods employed by the managers in the century 
from 1760 to 1860. Those men knew that the business must 
have its foundations laid deep in the confidence of the public, 
and so long as its practice was largely experimental they re- 
frained from adding the least clause or extra benefit to the 
policy contract which might tend in even the slightest degree 
to arouse suspicion as to the safety of the business. 

All the early policies were written with the sole idea of a 
death benefit. ‘One had to die to win” was the old descrip- 
tion of and stock objection to life insurance. Once a policy 
was taken out and premium payments begun they had to be 
continued until death occurred, for if the payment of pre- 
miums ceased every penny paid in was forfeited to the com- 
pany. This forfeiture even applied to the dividends declared 





on the policies, for in those old days cash dividends were not 
declared, but the ascertained profits were divided only in the 
form of reversionary bonuses or additions to the policies, pay- 
able with the face of the policy at death, a practice which still 
continues with a few of the centenarian life insurance com- 
panies of England, and these additions were also forfeited in 
the event of non-payment of premium. The provisions for 
saving something to the policyholder should he fail to pay 
premium, in the shape of surrender values, either in cash, 
paid-up insurance or extended insurance, have all been added 
to the policy contract in a period covering fewer years than 
the past half century. Improvements in this respect have also 
been made, for, whereas, the earlier clauses of this nature re- 
quired the insured to give definite notice of his desires within 
a fixed period, now the options are largely automatic, and the 
delinquent policyholder is reasonably sure of being awarded 
and receiving his full equity in the contract which his actions 
have terminated. 

With the introduction of endowment insurances the element 
of investment entered into life insurance practice, and this ele- 
ment seems to have met with popular approval, for while the 
great growth of the system in the United States did not im- 
mediately follow the issuance of endowment contracts, it did 
follow the introduction of the accumulative dividend plan, 
with its advantages of terminating the contract in a variety of 
ways or continuing it after the expiration of a period selected 
at the time of making application. Here was a plan which 


the average insurer seemed to grasp instantly, and which im- 
mediately disposed of the old “die to win” objection. 


The 
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applicant saw that if he died at any time within the accumula- 
tion period his policy would be paid to his heirs, while if hé 
outlived the period there would be something in the options 
offered to suit his then circumstances, and he would reap the 
advantage of his persistent premium payments. Apart from 
any consideration of the ultimate outcome of the plan in 
the way of lower dividends than had been expected, it must 
be conceded that the principle gave an impetus to life insur- 
ance which has brought it to its present high standing among 
great business enterprises. Having acquired by this plan a 
taste for insurance as an investment, the public demand for 
more was met by the issuance of contracts in which the invest- 
ment element largely predominated, backed up, of course, by 
the insurance feature, which made the contracts absolutely 
certain of fulfillment whether the investor lived or died. A 
large variety of such contracts are now issued by a majority 
of United States companies, and while they are expensive as 
compared with the plain life insurance contract, they supply 
an undoubted demand among men of comfortable means de- 
sirous of providing an absolutely certain estate for their heirs 
in the event of their death or a competency in old age should 
they live. 

Thus far the improvements in life insurance practice consid- 
ered in this article have had reference to the insurer, whose 
favorable consideration is necessarily to be first attracted. 
During the past decade, however, the needs of the beneficiary 
have received attention and plans devised which mark, per- 
haps, the greatest step forward since the inception of the busi- 
ness. Beneficiaries receiving large sums of money in pay- 
ment of claims under life insurance policies have frequently 
been embarrassed by the possession of so much wealth—in 
most cases more than they had ever had at one time before— 
and through the advice of interested parties have badly in- 
vested it with the result that everything was lost, and the 
fruits of the policyholder’s self-denial of vears dissipated. In 
order to protect such beneficiaries as these the idea was 
evolved of paying the face of the policy in a series of annual 
instalments, thus providing a fixed income for a period of 
years. A variety of methods were adopted to attain this end, 
some companies issuing special policies at a lower rate of pre- 


THE CHANGING HORIZON. 
OST things in this world remain the same. It is our 
M opinions in regard to them that change. 

This is one of the strongest reasons in the world why a 
man should take out life insurance early in life and keep it 
throughout. It may be objected that the point of view may 
possibly change from favor to disfavor as regards insurance 
as much as toward anything else. It is of course possible, but 
the chances are a thousand to one against it; for insurance in 
itself faces so many ways and supplies so many needs that a 
diminished value in one direction is made up by its increased 
value in another. 

The great argument for taking insurance early, whether 
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mium, while others increased the amount of the instalments by 
adding interest on those yet unpaid. While this plan met with 
favor, it was felt by some company officials that it did not go 
far enough, for in the event of the beneficiary surviving the 
last instalment payment there was no further income to be 
relied upon. Accordingly there was devised the continuous- 
instalment policy, a contract which has becn well described as 
containing the most important improvement made in life in- 
surance during the nineteenth century. Under this policy the 
beneficiary is guaranteed a fixed annual income for a certain 
period of years, usually twenty, and thereafter the same in- 
come is continued as long as he or she lives. By this means a 
policyholder is assured that the provision made by him for his 
beneficiary will continue during the latter’s entire lifetime. 
Such policies are issued either at a premium rate determined 
by the ages of the insured and beneficiary at the time the policy 
is issued, in which case the instalments payable are a specified 
part of the face of the policy, or the amount of the instalment 
is fixed by the age of the beneficiary at the time of the death of 
the insured, the outcome in either event being the same, namely, 
an annual income for the beneficiary until death, no matter how 
many years elapse before that event occurs after the death of 
the insured. 

By adopting this plan the life insurance companies of the 
United States have, so to speak, placed the capstone on the 
pinnacle of their achievements in the way of improved and 
liberal contracts, and have enabled the system to round out its 
most beneficent objects. Life insurance as practiced to-day 
does not end its beneficence by the payment of claims conse- 
quent on the deaths of its policyholders, but extends its pro- 
tecting arms over the beneficiaries and guarantees to them so 
long as they live the relief from financial distress provided by 
the efforts of those who have gone before and whose care 
literally extends from beyond the grave. 


Paci Aornaks, 








you see an actual value present or prospective, lies in the fact 
that once in possession it cannot be taken away. Postponed, 
a change of health may place it outside your reach, no matter 
how great your need, and every twelvemonth postponement 
increases its cost. ‘Take it early, hold it steadfast, no matter 
whether the circumstances change or not. Circumstances 
often repeat themselves in the course of a lifetime. Most as- 
pects are temporary, and unexpected conditions rise up con- 
tinually. Many a man takes the narrow view, mistaking 2 
fleeting aspect for the thing itself. It is the wise man who 
understands that the line of the horizon is constantly chang- 
ing, and that a man may follow it all the days of his life and 
find some new thing every day.—Travelers Record. 
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LIFE INSURANCE OF CHILDREN. 


By Freperick L. HorrMAN, STATISTICIAN PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


HI life insurance of children has once more 
been made the subject of legislative considera- 
tion, and some ten or more State Assemblies 
have passed upon propositions to prohibit the 
insurance of children under a certain 
Without exception, the proposed measures 
have met with small favor, and not one of the 
numerous bills introduced has become a law. 
The only State in which the life insurance of 

children is not permitted at ages under ten is Colorado, where, 

in 1893, a bill to this effect was passed by the votes of 
members from agricultural and mining counties, where In- 
dustrial insurance was unknown. Colorado is the only State 
where the wage-earners, voters and representative majority 
of the people are debarred, on the ground of class prejudice, 


age. 





from making a small but adequate provision for the small con- 
tingency of the cost of burial, and other expenses incident to 
the death of a child. 
prohibit the insurance of children by Industrial companies 
have been made, from time to time, in different States; but, 
with the one exception noted, of some seventy-five bills intro- 
duced only one has become a law. A moment’s consideration 
of the facts in the case will prove sufficient to convince even 
the most skeptical of the present state of public morality that 
the insurance of children, for small sums, may safely be al- 
lowed to remain an integral part of the Industrial system of 


For some fifteen years propositions to 


family insurance. 

The amounts for which children can be insured are fixed by 
the laws of the State of New York, passed in 1892, paragraph 
55, as follows: 

MAXIMUM AMOUNTS FOR WHICH CHILDREN CAN BE INSURED. 
Between AGES GHE ANE CWO «cick cos Scenes $30.00 


two and three. 34.00 
three and {0Gr,. .. o.03 c0s52.+< 4O00 
(Oli ANE TIVES o. bs cscs cate ones 48.00 
= five and six.. 58.00 
SHE Alles SEVEN... 6. eke Seine noo BAO 
seven and €ighit:....<cc..cee<e's 168.00 


eight and Nines... « <oseccsenes 200.00 


Nine ane (téNs «22 soo... aecvess 240 


In actual practice, however, few children are insured for 
the maximum amounts allowed. The 
shows the average claim payment in the experience of the 
Prudential during the year 1901, at ages 

These amounts represent an average weekly premium of 
The usual practice is to insure the father and 


table which follows 


under ten. 


about six cents. 
the mother for ten cents and the children each for a five-cent 
premium. This makes from twenty-five to fifty cents per 
week, and the entire family, at ages one to seventy, may be in- 
sured, By this method the cost of burial is provided for, and 


AVERAGE AMOUNTS PAID IN CLAIMS AT AGES 


5 UNDER TEN YEARS, 


PRUDENTIAL INDUSTRIAL EXPERIENCE—1901. 


Age at Death. Amount of Claim. 


7. EOD ELC Re Ee rE Ce Oe rere $12.84 
io nctsrcure date at iad add ei cayectan reeraats 24.13 
FE OP Cer CTP EET COD eT Or 25.58 
[Ee Cr rr Ee Cre errr 29.75 
a er ee eee er nee Mee eR Por 35.27 
YATE IE OP OE RPO DEC 50.73 
ita v ae woes eran cewese nave eauees 76.29 
OSs cawek nae Begs eee tae eee eee 96.55 





Average, ages I to 9 inclusive........ $30.00 

the payment of other expenses, especially the cost of the last 
illness. At early ages, however, the amounts paid in claims 
are not quite sufficient to pay the burial expenses, for, as 
brought out by a careful investigation, the average cost of a 
funeral, at ages under ten, is $40.00, while the average claim 
payment on a child at this age period, according to the Pru- 
dential experience, is but $30.00. There is, therefore, abso- 
lutely no opportunity for profit, and no inducement to specu- 
lation or crime. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE OFFICIALLY APPROVED. 

For more than a quarter of a century the Industrial com- 
panies have been before the public with their records open to 
inspection and subject to periodical and thorough examina- 
tion by the Insurance Departments of some thirty different 
States. Not one pro- 
nounced a word against the system. In 1899, the Commis- 
sioner of Colorado addressed a circular letter of inquiry to 
the various State officials, and the replies, without exception, 
were a hearty approval of this practice of providing with 
certainty a small sum in the event of the death of a child. 
The charges which have been made against this form of in- 
surance as being likely to cause the murder of small children, 
have almost invariably come from a small group of persons 
connected with children’s protective societies in England and 
in this country. The public at large, the man whose name is 
million, has never taken an interest in these charges or come 
forward to denounce the system as contrary to public policy. 
By exciting the sympathies of those far removed from the life 
and the labor of the plain people the agitation has occasionally 
reached considerable proportions, but it has never gone beyond 
what may be strictly called a “class” agitation. It may also be 
pointed out, that of more than a hundred humane and chil- 
dren’s protective societies, less than half a dozen in this coun- 
try and [england have declared themselves against the insur- 
ance of children or taken an active part in the attacks upon the 
companies. 

The opposition originated with the secretary of a children’s 
protective society in England, and subsequently agents of two 


Insurance Commissioner has ever 
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or three societies in this country followed. Although tens of 
thousands of children of the most wretched part of the popu- 
lation pass under the observation of these societies, so far not 
a single authenticated case has been produced where it was 
proven that the insurance was the motive for neglect or crime. 
To the contrary, the official records of the societies in London 
and New York show that, of the children taken charge of, less 
than twenty-five per cent were at the time, or had at a pre- 
vious time been, insured, while of the wage-earning population 
of the two cities not less than sixty per cent, and in some parts 
as high as eighty-five per cent, of the children are insured. 
When the small amounts for which these children are insured 
are taken into account, it is obvious that there can be no in- 
ducement to the killing of a child for a sum too small to de- 
fray the expenses of burial and the cost of the last illness. 


INSURANCE AND CRIME. 

Quite an unusual attack upon the insurance of children has, 
however, been made in a recently published work with the 
lurid title “Insurance and Crime.” In the words of the re- 
viewer of The New York Sun, who disposes of the matter in 
less than twenty lines, “What might have been a useful and 
very interesting book is spoiled by the author’s prejudice 
against insurance.” If the author has a prejudice against in- 
surance in general, he certainly has a very strong prejudice 
against the insurance of children, and he has searched English 
prose, and even poetry, for references and quotations to make 
the two chapters of his book which deal with this subject 
worthy of being editorials in a modern “Yellow Journal.” 
On the outset the author goes back to Carlyle’s “Past and 
Present,” published in 1843, which apparently impressed him 
as a very accurate description of English life some sixty years 
ago. Carlyle made much of what is known as the Stockport 
murder cases, but if he had more carefully read the evi- 
dence, as printed in the report on “Interment in Towns,” he 
would have found the following verdict of the jury: “Died for 
want of nourishment, but whether occasioned by deficiency 
of food or diseases of the liver and spine, brought on by im- 
proper food or drink, or otherwise, does not appear.”’ No 
further criminal proceedings were taken in the cases, and the 
parents were, by implication at least, found not guilty of the 
crime charged. But few students of the social condition and 
progress of England endorse Carlyle’s emphatic condemnation 
of English manners and morals, however bad they were at that 
particular period, and this is what H. D. Traill says in his 
introduction to “Past and Present” in the Centenary edition 
(Vol. 1I.): “In the first six chapters of this volume * * * 
we have to do with a political pessimist who mistook a pass- 
ing phase of trouble in the history of a nation for a crisis, 
probably a fatal crisis, in its fortunes; and his boding prophe- 
cies, stormily eloquent, grimly humorous as is the form of 
their expression, are marred for us of to-day by an ever-present 
consciousness of their subsequent falsification.’ (The italics are 
mine. ) 

MISLEADING LITERARY METHODS, 

Passing from prose to poetry, the author of “Insurance and 
Crime” quotes a verse from Tennyson’s “Maud,” published in 
1855, where the well-known line occurs : “When a Mammonite 
mother kills her babe for a burial fee,” as though an intelligent 
public could be induced to condemn a system of life insurance 
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made use of by millions on the ground of a poetical sentiment 
sustained by poetic license. This sort of writing has always 
been in favor with those who wished to fabricate a case or 
manufacture sentiment against the existing order of things. 
Bagehot, in his ‘Essay on Charles Dickens,” written in 1858, 
properly referred to this form of literary deception in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘Nothing is easier than to show the evils of 
anything: Mr. Dickens has not unfrequently spoken—and 
what is worst, he has taught a great number of parrot-like imi- 
tators to speak—in what really is, if they knew it, a tone of 
objection to the necessary constitution of human society. If 
you will only write a description of it, any form of government 
will seem ridiculous. * * * Nothing can be easier than 
to make a case, as we may say, against any particular system, 
by pointing out with emphatic caricatures its inevitable mis- 
carriages, and by pointing out nothing else.’ (The italics are 
mine.) Nowhere in his two chapters does the author of “In- 
surance and Crime” deal with well authenticated cases of the 
neglect or murder of insured children, yet he does not hesitate 
to say, on page 204, “That the system of child life insurance 
* * * caused the death of many and became a cause of 
great demoralisation is susceptible of the clearest proof.” Un- 
conscious, perhaps, of the implication, he quotes the conclu- 
sions of the Royal Commission to the effect that “they have 
no facts to present, and that they give no official opinion on 
the subject.” The evidence and the report of the Commission 
are contained in seven enormous volumes, representing sev- 
eral years of research by most able men determined to ascer- 
tain the facts of the methods and results of Friendly Societies, 
Burial Societies and Industrial Insurance Companies. The 
volumes do not contain a single authenticated case upon which 
an opinion adverse to the practice of insuring the lives of 
children, from the standpoint of common law and equity, 
could have been founded. The therefore, 
wisely and honestly restrained from making definite recom- 
mendations or advancing definite conclusions in the absence 


Commissioners, 


of well authenticated actual facts. 
DISCREDITED “EVIDENCE.” 

“Insurance and Crime” refers to the report made by the 
House of Commons in 1889, of which Sir Herbert Maxwell 
was the chairman and Mr. Charles bradlaugh one of the 
important members. ‘The investigation was largely the result 
of broad charges made by the secretary of the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, who was ac- 
cordingly called before the committee as a witness. It did 
not require long to prove that he had absolutely no personal 
knowledge of a single case of neglect or crime on account of 
the practice of insuring the lives of children for small amounts. 
The cross-examination by Mr. Bradlaugh is very interesting, 
but no reference thereto is made in “Insurance and Crime.” 
It may, therefore, not be out of place to quote a few extracts 
from the report, and for verification the questions are num- 
bered where it appears necessary. The witness starts out 
with the remark (Q. 3792) “I could mention a hundred 
cases,” but when forced to produce the cases personally 
known to him, he evaded the point by the statement that 
“There is a wisdom which comes from observation as well as 
from statistics and tables.” The chairman having called his 
attention to the fact that he was under oath and that he should 
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be careful to speak from observation and not from personal 
impressions, the witness stated: “I have my impressions from 
years of close contact with this class of people, and it is worth 
something better than statistics; it is worth something to my- 
self at least.’” But the chairman insisted (Q. 3848), “I am 
asking for a specific case.” Witness replied: “If I had known 
a case would have been asked for, | would have brought a 
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good many.” 
witness stated that upon all subjects his knowledge was lim- 
ited to what had been reported to the society’s officers. Of 
such cases as had been quoted, he had to admit that he had 
absolutely no personal knowledge of the facts. In other cases 
(Q’s. 3869, 3878, 3880) he admitted that he had been in error 
in the statements made, and that there had been mistakes as to 
names, or that the children claimed to have been insured had 
actually not been insured. As to his knowledge of unborn 
infants having been insured, he had to admit, on cross-exami- 
nation (Q. 3905), that he had no personal knowledge of such 
practices whatsoever. Again, as to similar broad statements 
or allegations, witness, in Q. 3920, stated that he had spoken 
from opinion, that “he ought not to have sworn that it was 
the fact,’’ but that it was merely an impression. 

A most important point was brought out in Q. 3927, when, 
asked by Mr. Bradlaugh “Is all the evidence which you have 
given tolerably positively to this committee founded upon 
statements which have been made to you?” witness replied 
“It is wholly so.” Having charged that in cases of criminal 
proceedings neighbors would not give evidence before a 
coroner’s jury as to cruelty to children, witness was com- 
pelled to admit (Q. 3944) that he had no personal knowledge 
of his own, although he had made the allegation. Having 
made broad charges against the honesty and value of coroners’ 
inquests, witness was forced to admit (Q. 3947-48) that he 
had never attended one and that all his knowledge was con- 
fined to reading about them. Dr. Clark, a member of the 
committee, asked witness (Q. 3980), “All your answers sim- 
ply appear to me to show is, that you are making assertions 
upon evidence which you believe to be wrong and mislead- 
ing. The only evidence you have formed your opinion upon 
is inaccurate, according to your statement, and I want to 
know if there is anything else except these statements that 
you can form an opinion upon?” Witness replied: “I cannot 
information.” Warned by the chairman that this 
answer might discredit his entire testimony, and asked 
whether he was prepared to allow the answer to stand, witness 
replied, “I am.” Having been mainly responsible for the 
inquiry, witness was compelled to admit that his charges were 
unfounded, that he had no personal knowledge of the facts, 
that actual cases of crime or neglect could not be produced, 
and that all his allegations were based upon hearsay, opinion 
and guesswork. With these facts before him, it is difficult to 
understand how the author of “Insurance and Crime” could 
conclude that “Of all the outrages upon the body social which 
insurance has committed, this is the worst and blackest,” for 
Parliament, on the evidence before it, not of one committee, 
but of a number, concluded otherwise and allowed the matter 


get the 


(o remain as it had been for almost fifty years. 
Why such a book as “Insurance and Crime” should ever 
have been written it is very difficult to understand, but it is 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Bradlaugh (Q. 3888), 








- 


certainly very suggestive that when an alleged child-murder 
case in Philadelphia was brought before the public through 
a coroner’s inquest, prominent advertisements and long read- 
ing notices of the book appeared in the principal Philadelphia 
papers, and were kept before the public eye as long as the 
agitation was at its height. 


SAFEGUARDING THE INTERESTS OF THE CHILD. 

During the many years that Industrial insurance has been 
in operation in England and in this country millions of chil- 
dren have been insured and have passed under the observation 
of the companies. All the painstaking care and ingenuity of 
trained officials has been employed to guard against abuses, 
not only in the direction of preventing fraud upon the com- 
panies, but much more so in the direction of preventing crime 
and abuse against the young and the old. The mortality ex- 
perience of the companies has been published from time to 
time, and the fact is well known and understood that the 
death rate of insured children is considerably below the aver- 
age mortality of the general population. The companies have 
always made it a practice, as in the nature of things would 
be unavoidable, to attract the very best elements of the In- 
dustrial population. They have never attempted to insure 
illegitimate children or to attract the lowest loafer and pauper 
element. They require for the safe and profitable conduct of 
their business, policyholders capable of sustained interest and 
premium-paying ability. They have good reason to be proud 
of the millions of their clients who form the very backbone of 
the nation. An assault upon Industrial insurance, and in 
particular upon the insurance of children, is an insult to the 
millions of hard-working men and women who realize in this 
form of thrift a most convenient method of providing for one 
of the uncertainties of life. 


ESSENTIAL FACTS AND CONSIDERATIONS. 


Industrial policyholders now exceed twelve millions insthe 
United States, and some twenty millions in England, where 
the system has been in operation since 1854. The ag- 
gregate experience of the Industrial companies has failed to 
produce a single authenticated case of abuse or crime. The 
united opinion of Insurance Commissioners in the United 
States is in favor of the practice of granting limited amounts 
of insurance for the legitimate purpose of providing for the 
burial, the cost of the last illness, and other expenses incident 
to the death of the child. The experience of the companies 
has uniformly been to the effect that the mortality of insured 
children has been less than the mortality of the children of the 
total population. This is explained by the fact that the com- 
panies insure only the better class of children, living under 
satisfactory sanitary conditions. Child insurance, as such, has 
no existence, for children are insured as members of the fam- 
ily, and the term has been designedly used for the purpose of 
misleading public opinion. The proportion of children in- 
sured with Industrial companies is practically the same as the 
proportion of children in the total population, but at the 
younger ages the proportion is somewhat less. There is ab- 
solutely no evidence of adverse selection or evidence that chil- 
dren are insured in disproportionate numbers. Industrial in- 
surance is family insurance, of which the insurance of children 
forms an integral part. The maximum amounts for which 
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children can be insured are limited by the law of New York, 
and to this law the practice of the companies has been ad- 
justed. The average amounts paid in claims on the lives of 
children (thirty dollars at ages under ten) are, however, much 
below the maximum sums allowed, and barely sufficient to 
pay the average burial expenses and the cost of the last illness. 
As a result of the system of family insurance, a new form of 
thrift has been widely diffused among the masses, and to-day 
no other form of savings or insurance is so widely extended. 
If a popular verdict can be relied upon as evidence, then In- 
dustrial insurance exceeds in utility, and is more readily 
adapted to the needs of the Industrial population than any 
other form of insurance or investment. From a moral, social, 
and economic point of view, Industrial insurance forms now an 
integral part of the family life of the people of the United 
States, and, in the words of the president of the Prudential, 
Senator John F. Dryden, “It could not be removed from the 
great scheme of the social and political economy of our civili- 
zation without bringing a disaster upon the human race which 
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no man can forsee or measure.” The continued attacks made 
upon the practice of life insurance for children have their 
origin in erroneous views of the present state of human so- 
ciety, or the aims and the needs of the Industrial population 
in its struggle for economic freedom. Writers who pass su- 
perficially upon social problems or questions of “How the 
other Half lives,” search for exceptional cases of vice and 
crime to condemn the existing order of things and to im- 
peach the present state of public morality. The verdict of the 
public may be relied upon, after a quarter century of experi- 
ence, that this form of life insurance for the masses fills a 
distinct want in the social economy of the nation, and that 


Industrial insurance, with the insurance of children as an in- 
tegral part, has come to stay. 








THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE. 


NDERWRITING conditions that prevailed in 
1868 were set forth in an editorial article that 
appeared in the first number of THE SPEcTA- 
TOR, published in January of that year. It 
referred to the fact that the fire insurance 
companies had been forced, after a period of 
cut-throat competition, to advance their rates 
in order to save themselves from impending 
bankruptcy, and offered a partial explanation 

of the then existing state of affairs, as follows: 





The inflation of business during the war, the great success that at- 
tended all classes of manufacturing and merchandising, the ease with 
which money, in large sums, was made in all legitimate and some 
illegitimate branches of business, rendered it an unprofitable and 
unfortunate event to burn out, even when iully insured. Hence, 
fires were not frequent; the business and income of insurance com- 
panies were large; competition consequently became great, and re- 
sulted in the reduction of rates to a figure that was never before 
known in the business. We remember well that, two or three years 
ago, rates were forty cents, and, in some cases, thirty-five cents on 
stocks or merchandise, which are now 100 or 125 cents, and we think 
we are right when we assert that even at those rates the assured 
used to travel the rounds and seek five cents better in some office 
greedy enough for business. Dissatisfaction with rates existed then 
nearly as much as now, and the lowest bidder too often got the 
risk, regardless of the responsibility of the companies he repre- 
But 


a change came with the close of the war. There were no more shoddy 


sented, or his own standing and reputation as an underwriter. 


contracts, no more shoes to be made with brown paper soles, no 
musty hay, no damaged oats and corn, no miserable hard bread, no 
unmarketable pork and beef wanted by army contractors. 


Green- 
backs were not to be had for one-quarter their value any longer. 


So all branches of trade were affected, and risks began to burn. Dis- 
aster followed disaster. Manufacturing establishments were burned 
all over the country, and the best stores and business palaces were 
not exempt. Companies began to lose. Some failed and went out 
bankrupt; others went into liquidation and tried to save a little for 
their stockholders, but rates continued down to the unprecedentedly 
low figure they had reached, while expenses were more than doubled, 
to say nothing of the government tax. 

The article then proceeded to tell of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the companies in raising rates to a fair level, which 
was only done as a last resort by the companies acting con- 
certedly. The advance was promptly followed by an influx 
of new concerns, which bid for business at lower rates and 
thus gave fire underwriting an impetus towards a new period 
of demoralization. 

A somewhat similar experience has come to the fire insur- 
ance companies in these latter years. A cycle of heavy losses, 
following a period of rate-cutting, forced a considerable num- 
ber of companies to retire, and inflicted serious wounds upon 
many of the survivors. Heroic measures were taken; rates 
were raised, and losses were, for a time, slightly lowered, and 
the companies were thus given an opportunity to recuperate 
somewhat. The improved conditions, however, have invited 
many new concerns to enter the field—some legitimate and 
others irresponsible—so that a fresh era of sharp competition 
and underwriting loss may be expected unless wise counsels 
shall prevail. 

A glance at the accompanying tabulation demonstrates that 
the theory of the survival of the fittest has received a practical 
exemplification in, American fire underwriting. One hundred 
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and sixty-five companies now receive nearly four times as 
much yearly for premiums as did 200 companies thirty-five 
years ago; and for less than four times the premium, assume 
seven times the risk, and with a lower ratio of loss. It is 
therefore apparent that the physical and moral hazards have 
been growing gradually less in the last third of a century— 
an achievement for which most of the credit belongs to the 
underwriters, whose concessions have encouraged improve- 
ments. A greater financial strength is noticeable also, the 
ratio of net surplus to assets having advanced from 12.1 per 
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cent in 1867 to 34.2 per cent in 1902, while in that period the 
resources of the companies reporting to the New York Insur- 
ance Department have grown from $111,567,638 to $361,398- 
O13. 

On the whole, the conditions seem to have materially im- 
proved since 1868; and it only remains for managing under- 
writers to guide their companies wisely, and with a determina- 
tion not to be led into rate-wars and other destructive prac- 
tices, in order to secure a lasting position upon a remunerative 
basis. 


1867-1902.* 





Joint Stock Fire AND MARINE INSURANCE CoMPANIES OF NEW YorK STATE. 
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PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
O company of any prominence in the business world was 
N ever established without a display of ability coupled 
with enthusiasm on the part of one man. The Preferred Acci- 


THE 


dent Insurance Company is a notable instance of this, for its 
secretary and general manager, Kimball C. Atwood, is both 
able and enthusiastic. When he organized the company in 
1885 no doubting Thomas could dampen his enthusiasm, 
while, as the plans of the company developed and innovations 
were introduced, which old-timers in the business claimed 
were ruinous, Mr. Atwood simply smiled and went ahead, con- 
fident in the belief that his ideas were practical. As a result 
of this optimism, or enthusiasm, call it what you will, the busi- 
ness of personal accident insurance, to use a time-worn phrase, 
has been revolutionized, and there are few now who will fail 
to give the credit to Kimball C. Atwood. In everything he 
undertakes the man’s buoyant energy and enthusiasm is to the 
fore, no matter whether it be in his business, his home, his 
eroves in Florida, his recreation pleasures or his other outside 
His character allows him to see no possibility of 


interests. 


failure in anything, and in consequence his several ventures 
flourish in a manner to excite the admiration of those who 
come in contact with him. 

As to the Preferred Accident Insurance Company, which is, 
of course, dearer to him than any other business, its record 
speaks for itself. The company has grown steadily in volume 
of business ever since its organization, until it is now able to 
report an annual premium income of $1,200,000, and its policy 
contracts are backed by assets of $1,065,000, with a surplus on 
policyholders’ account of over $484,000. The Preferred Acci- 
dent is a company dealing only with selected risks, and a great 
measure of its success is due to the fact that its operations have 
been confined to such. No effort has been made to embark on 
other lines of casualty insurance, Mr. Atwood realizing that 
the personal accident field, even among preferred risks only, 
is broad enough to require the concentration of his energy 
upon it alone. To successfully establish an insurance company 
of any sort is a task calling for the display of unusual ability, 
and no better tribute to Mr. Atwood’s powers of management 
can be had than that shown in the record made by the Pre- 
ferred Accident in its less than twenty years of life. 
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THE GROWING IMPORTANCE OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


By Epson S. Lott, SECRETARY AND GENERAL MANAGER, UNITED STATES CASUALTY COMPANY. 


A clear and 
comprehensive answer would be warmly 


Y the way, what is an accident? 


welcomed in the claim department of every 
accident company. Up to date each time 
some proud youth has imagined that his 
definition would hold—that he had hit upon 
an unfailing formula—the endless cup-chain 
of events has dipped down into the bottom- 
less well of evolution and brought to the 
surface a new and unthought-of combination of circumstances, 
smashing the formula into little bits. No lexicon comes within 
hailing distance of a solution. 

The first contract of personal accident insurance made in 
this country called for a premium of only fwo cents. Early in 
the year 1864, while Abraham Lincoln was serving his first 
term as President of the United States (less than one year 
after the battle of Gettysburg) and before any man now an 
executive officer of an American accident company could vote, 
James G. Batterson verbally insured James Bolter in the 
sum of $5000 against accidental death while Mr. Bolter 
“walked from the postoffice in the city of Hartford to his 
Buckingham Street residence” in the same city. At the time 
this insurance was effected The Travelers Insurance Company 
had been chartered but was not actively in business, but the 
original one-cent pieces paid to Mr. Batterson by Mr. (after- 
wards colonel) Bolter passed into the possesion of the Trav- 
elers, and are still in the custody of that company. One of 
them was coined during the year 1858 and the other in 1862. 

That certainly was a small beginning, but from it has grown 
a business of great magnitude, if the transactions of the Trav- 
elers only is taken into consideration, and if we add the busi- 
ness done by all rivals, and pseudo rivals (in the words of the 
gifted Charles D. Lakey) of the Travelers, then we have fig- 
ures running into steel-trust proportions. 

From April 1, 1864, to December 31, 1902, The Travelers 
Insurance Company alone collected $56,367,979.75 in accident 
premiums. Last year the accident department of that cor- 
poration collected $2,274,900.96. 

The accomplished Garrett Brown recently wrote : 





_e 


Get thee an accident policy, lest to-morrow thou shalt 
fall and break thy bones and have no salve wherewith 
to anoint thy bruises or to fill thy stomach. 


Think of the salve the income of the Travelers would pur- 
chase. Yet if there were a brand which could heal broken 
hearts, the total premiums would scarcely purchase enough to 
supply the demand in the wake of the gallant Garrett. 

James G. Batterson was the first president of the “orig- 
inal accident company” in this country, as everybody knows, 
and the idea of organizing a corporation to write accident in- 
surance was suggested to him by the purchase of a railroad 
accident ticket in England in the year 1859, insuriny him 





while traveling “in a first-class carriage” from Leamington 
Station to London, in the sum of “£1000 in case of death, 
with proportionate compensation for personal injury.” The 
ticket provided that it was good “for a single journey on one 
railway only,” and that it “only covered injuries caused by. 
accident to the train by which the assured traveled.” The 
amount paid for that ticket by the since far-famed American 
accident underwriter is not recorded, but the premium paid to 
Mr. Batterson by Mr. Bolter for the first American accident 
contract was outrageously high, even though it was but two 
cents. It is estimated that it took Mr. Bolter six minutes to 
walk from the postoffice to his residence. Two cents for six 
minutes is twenty cents for one hour, four dollars and eighty 
cents for one day, $1752 for one year. It looks as though 
Mr. Bolter paid “short rate” with a vengeance. To-day any 
accident company will write a preferred risk for one year for 
$5000 death for an annuual premium of twenty dollars, and 
a weekly indemnity of twenty-five dollars for non-fatal in- 
juries will go with the contract. Indeed, all live companies 
are fighting for business at this rate. 

Last year the stock accident companies doing business in 
this country collected about $13,000,000 for personal acci- 
dent insurance. The exact figures cannot be obtained because 
some companies mix their accident with their employers’ li- 
ability income. But this sum, even when compared with the 
original two-cent premium of forty years ago, does not repre- 
sent the growing importance of accident insurance, for this 
form of indemnity has within the past two years taken a firmer 
hold upon the public than ever before. There was a period 
a few years ago when accident insurance was in something 
akin to disrepute, owing partly to the flood of irresponsible 
“hat passers’ engaged in the business, and to frequent frauds 
practiced upon the companies. At that time there was a con- 
tinued “fight on’’ between the companies, frequently of such 
a nature as to bring doubt if not discredit upon the business 
as a whole. But during the past few vears the companies 
have worked more in harmony, and there has been a marked 
upward tendency in the character of the business, the result 
being that accident insurance is now attracting men of means 
and influence, as never before in its history. 

Not so long ago a fifty-dollar accident premium was a big 
one; but behold the change as evidenced by the statement 
that the Fidelity and Casualty Company recently wrote a 
policy the premium on which was $1050! Quite likely that 
company (as well as others) has received larger premiums 
Certain it is, at any rate, that $500 pre- 
miums no longer excite surprise. While accident insurance 
has not become universal like fire insurance, nor yet as com- 
mon as life insurance, it is growing rapidly in public favor, 
especially among business and professional men. 

One great reason for this may be found in the broadening 


tor single policies. 
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of the policies. The original contracts covered railroad acci- 
dents only, but the accident insurance idea has expanded until 
the word “accident” has been fearfully stretched to keep pace 
with what is now offered under the policies of the leading 
companies. 

The doubling of the indemnity for travel-accidents (claimed 
by the enterprising Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
to be original with it) ; the partial disability feature (said by 
the friends of that indefatigable accident underwriter, Frank- 
lin J. Moore, to have been introduced by him) ; and the cov- 
ering of those things usually exempted from accident policies 
(for which the United States Casualty Company takes credit 
in addition to claiming to be the first to “pay the doctor”) ; 
the shortening of the policy forms, the “widening” tendency 
of all companies, the addition of the health (or sickness) ele- 
ment by the great “F. & C.,” (and so quickly adopted by its 
competitors), all go to show the upward trend in accident 
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insurance thought, and the struggle on the part of the com- 
panies to meet the popular demand. And yet a daily paper 
recently published the following: 

I was in a lawyer’s office when a client entered and said: 
“T am insured in an accident company and have been injured 
and now find, upon reading over my policy, that there are so 
many qualifying clauses embodied in it that I am in doubt as 
to whether I can recover damages or not.” 

“What do you wish me to do,” inquired the lawyer ; “begin 
suit ?”” 

“No,” said the client, “at least not at present; but here is 
the policy. I wish you would take it and read it over carefully 
and let me know if, in case of my being killed, there will be 
any liability on the part of my estate to the company.” 








INSURANCE LITERATURE. 


3y Artuur L. J. Smiru, MANAGER OF THE SPECTATOR COMPANY. 


insurance newspaper, though essential to ev- 
ery insurance manager, agent and broker who 
desires to keep pace with the progress of the 
business, cannot supply him, however, with all 
insurance information in convenient shape for 
ready reference. 

During the thirty-five years of its existence 
the proprietors of THE SpEcTATOR have served 
the insurance world, as the conductor of no 





other insurance journal to equal extent has, by issuing in- 
surance books and pamphlets designed to place on record facts 
and statistics, for handy reference, of incalculable assistance to 
the insurance man in his daily work. Thus, the hand-books, 
guides and charts of The Spectator Company have secured a 
wide reputation in the insurance world and with the insur- 
ing public, because of their great and indispensable useful- 
ness. 

Three decades and a half ago, while fire insurance was in 
vogue to a considerable extent, the public at large had not 
obtained an intelligent knowledge of the policy contract and 
the practices of insurance, and needed education on the sub- 
ject. Life insurance was not then even as well known as fire 
insurance, the oldest American life insurance company at the 


time being, comparatively speaking, an infant among cor- 


porations, as we now know them. 

The life companies had little literature of their own, and 
such as was disseminated amongst the public, prepared by the 
actuarial departments, from English sources, was more or less 
technical, and the agents could not, therefore, readily explain 





the practices of the companies and the methods of the business 
in an intelligent manner. 

In its very first year The Spectator Company took up this 
important branch of insurance publishing, aside from the 
regular issue of an insurance magazine, and the corporation 
was so organized as to enable it to publish, print and manu- 
facture books, periodicals and leaflets. Over twenty-five years 
ago, when the present proprietors began their work on the 
paper and the other publications, this feature of the business 
was rigorously taken up, and in the past twenty years, espe- 
cially, The Spectator Company has gained the reputation of 
being the most extensive insurance publishers; thus The 
Spectator Company, as well as THE SpEcTATOR, have come to 
be powerful influences and advantages to the whole range of 
insurance, not only in America, but in the entire English- 
speaking world. 

We early made arrangements with distinguished wrifers to 
prepare various works on insurance, which soon became stand- 
ard text books, and still maintain a wide sale. As time has 
passed the number of text and statistical books has increased 
in accordance with the demand for them, and leaflets on the 
subject of life and other forms of insurance, prepared in a 
practical way by experienced men, have been distributed by 
hundreds of thousands of copies through the hands of agents 
and the public, thus aiding to disseminate an intelligent knowl- 
edge of the business of insurance. Some of these books are 
of a purely technical nature, showing the principles on which 
the business of life insurance is founded ; some enable a novice 
after a few hours’ reading to gain a fair knowledge of what 
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comprises life insurance data, explaining the commutation 
columns, the reserve, the current cost of insurance, and the 
loading for expenses, etc. Other works go more thoroughly 
into the science of the business, containing also elaborate 
mathematical tables necessary to the advanced student, who 
has obtained a more extensive knowledge of the business, 
being designed especially for the use of actuaries, or for 
officers or general agents of companies. Handy books of 
reference contain copies of policies and applications and tables 
of rates of the several companies ; statistical publications give 
in better form for reference all the information contained in 
the State Department reports, in shape for pocket use. Other 
publications embrace abstracts of statements of companies 
along special lines, analyses of features of the statements 
which agents desire to explain to the public in the daily work 
of soliciting risks, practical hints to agents how to solicit busi- 
Statistics issued by an individual insurance com- 
pany are always looked upon with suspicion, arising from 
an impression that they are made to serve the purposes of the 
company issuing them. On the other hand, the statistical 
compilations prepared and issued by The Spectator Company 
are compiled from official reports, and the basis used for 
making the deductions therefrom is uniform throughout ; thus, 
the charts and other statistical publications of The Spectator 
Company are accepted as conclusions of a wholly impartial 
authority. The various Pocket Indexes issued annually by 
The Spectator Company, disseminating statistics of the com- 
panies engaged in all branches of insurance, in advance of the 
issue of the State Department reports, circulate to the extent 
of tens and hundreds of thousands of copies, and are familiar 
to every agent throughout the land. 

Works on fire prevention and fire protection, hand-books on 
improving the character of fire risks and dealing with the 
enormous details of fire preventive facilities, building construc- 
tion, lighting, heating, electric installations, automatic 
sprinkler equipments, sources of water supply, fire doors and 
shutters ; on casualty insurance, the law of liability, digests of 
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ness; cic. 


insurance decisions, compendiums of insurance laws, taxes and 
fees, are annually or periodically issued by The Spectator 
Company, some prepared by expert insurance men, insurance 
lawyers, or by the editors ard statisticians in the employ of 
the company. 

The catalogue of insurance books issued by The Spectator 
Company contains the names of more than 750 works relating 
to fire, life and miscellaneous insurance. In the classification 
of the publications precedence is given to those of The Specta- 
tor Company ; following these are the publications of the well- 
known London house of Charles & Edwin Layton, for whom 
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The Spectator Company has for a third of a century been sole 
American agents; then follow the lists of other publishers, 
American and foreign. The Spectator Company now com- 
piles, edits and publishes, annually, twenty-five works on in- 
surance (ranging from fifty pages to 1000 pages each) aside 
trom THE SPECTATOR, published weekly, and numerous leaf- 
lets devoted to life and other forms of insurance, issued as the 
progress of the business and its vicissitudes suggest, a dozen 
or more being gotten out annually. The number of annual 
publications mentioned does not include the standard text 
books on the several branches of the business issued from our 
presses from time to time, and which are most useful in in- 
structing agents and students of insurance in the principles 
and practice of their profession. Moreover, we have been the 
means of introducing to American readers thousands of copies 
of important English works on insurance, and through us 
many subscribers to “The Journal of the Institute of Actuaries 
of Great Britain” receive their copies at regular intervals. 

While recognizing the leading place occupied by THE 
SPECTATOR in the list of insurance journals, underwriters have 
not failed to note the great and growing usefulness to the 
cause of insurance of these numerous publications issued by 
The Spectator Company at much expense and labor—and 
evidently not always to our personal profit. As an illustration 
of this latter statement, the first edition of the standard work, 
“Principles and Practice of Life Insurance,” cost the pub- 
lishers several thousand dollars, and it took eight years before 
the gross receipts from sales equaled the outlay to author and 
for mechanical cost. One of the original objects kept in view 
by the publishers in building up this large publishing business 
has, however, long since been attained. When any one in- 
terested in insurance, be he company manager, agent, broker 
or policyholder, wishes to be supplied with any work treating 
on insurance, whether he lives in Montreal, New York, New 
Orleans, Chicago or San Francisco, so well known has our 
reputation as insurance publishers become, he promptly com- 
municates with The Spectator Company to fill his want. It is 
on the lips of every insurance agent to refer to The Spectator 
Company as an authority on insurance, and in case of any 
insurance news excitement the daily newspapers send to this 
office for trustworthy information, which we are always glad 
to give in the interest of insurance and all that it represents. 

It is conceded that the publications of The Spectator Com- 
pany are executed in the highest style of typographic art and 
modern bookbinding, and never is pains or expense spared to 
give insurance men the best in mechanical work as well as in 
quality of contents. It goes without saying that the present 
Quinquennial Number bears out this statement. 
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CANADA AS A FIELD FOR LIFE INSURANCE. 


By Davin Burke, A. I. A., F. S. S—ReEap BerorE THE INSURANCE INSTITUTE OF MONTREAL, JANUARY 20, 1903. 


FTNHE following are some extracts from the very interesting 
paper read by Mr. Burke, which are deserving of the 
careful attention of the life companies of the United 

States : 

Life insurance, by the nature of its obligations, is essentially an 
institution of permanence, and any conclusions based on a limited 
experience would be of little value in considering the question, ‘Is 
Canada a desirable field?” Hence the development of the business 
under past conditions, the results obtained, and the conditions now 
existent, must all be considered. The collective experience of the 
companies that have been operating gives information which admits 
of an interesting comparison of the expansion of the business, and 
to obtain such I have had recourse to the returns made to the 
Canadian government, dating back from 1869, and embodied in the 
first volume of government reports, issued in 1875, which includes 
the business from 1869 up to 1875, and the latest volume, issued in 
1902, showing the results at the end of thirty-three years. 

Before referring to the conditions and influences affecting life insur- 
ance in Canada, I will take up the relative proportions of the busi- 
ness in I90I as compared with 1869. It is noticeable that in the 
year 1875, which is the first year the government report was issued in 
volume form, there were thirty-six life insurance companies actively 
competing for business, and in 1901 there were the same number 
licensed. 

In 1869 the thirty-five companies operating issued new insurance 
amounting to $12,854,000; the insurance in force amounted to $35,- 
680,000; the premiums collected in cash amounted to $1,238,000; the 
payments to policyholders were $315,018. 

The business in that year was transacted by fourteen British com- 
panies, nine United States companies, and one Canadian company. 

In 1901 the thirty-six companies operating issued new insurance 
amounting to $73,899,000; the insurance in force amounted to $463,- 
760,000; the premiums collected in cash amounted to $15,189,000; the 
payments to policyholders were $8,993,124. 

The business in that year was transacted by seven British companies, 
nine United States companies, and nineteen Canadian companies. 

Although the number of companies competing has not materially 
changed since 1869, there have been changes in the nationalities of the 
companies. The numbers given include all the companies licensed by 
the government to transact new business and operating at both dates. 
The requirements in 1869 were somewhat different from those of 1901, 
under which a company could seek for new business. In 1869 a 
number of the British companies had life departments, in addition 
to their fire business, that have since ceased to write new life business. 
In the year 1901 it may be said that there were only three British com- 
panies actively competing. Within the same period several United 
States companies have withdrawn from the field, while others have 
entered, leaving the number of active United States companies with- 
out change. The Canadian companies, however, have increased in 
number, and the introduction of industrial insurance by one of the 
large United States companies within the last few years has been a 
factor in the volume of new business written. 

The various companies seem to have maintained throughout their 
national peculiarities in doing business, each admirable in its own way. 
The British company, conservative and even-wayed, as usual to 
Britishers ; the United States company, aggressive and demonstrative, 
like the go-ahead citizens of the republic; and the Canadian com- 
pany, ambitious and progressive, like the confident “come-to-stay” 


Canadian 
on those entrusted with the administration of the business. 

The purpose of this paper being to give information to those desir- 
cus of knowing a little about Canada as a field for life insurance, a 
limited comparison of the figures showing the results obtained is, 
perhaps, all that is here necessary. A glance will readily convey 
to the mind of the experienced life insurance officer the conclusion 
that, considering the population of Canada, the business of life in- 
surance companies has not only been conducted on a large scale, but 
as a field for that business, barring provincial and municipal taxa- 
tion, it is a desirable one, and gives ample opportunity for greater 
development, equal to that of any other country. If due regard is had 
for the growth of commerce in Canada in the last thirty years as com- 
pared with the growth of the population, it will be seen that, com- 
paratively speaking, commerce has much surpassed population. A 
similar position is noticeable in regard to life insurance. The growth 
of that business has largely overtaken the growth of population. 

Before the yearly new business of life insurance can be expanded 
much. more, Canada must increase her population by both natural in- 
crease and desirable immigration; and I venture the statement that 
the natural wealth of Canada can support a population equal to 
twice the present population of Great Britain and Ireland and Canada 
combined. Canada has an unlimited wealth, but has not yet the pop- 
ulation to properly develop it. 





each nationality accomplishing results reflecting credit 


PROVISIONAL AND MUNICIPAL ‘LAXATION, 


The laws of some of the provinces affecting life insurance are, 
I regret to say, detrimental to the development of the business and 
adverse to the interests of both companies and policyholders. The 
chief object of the provincial legislatures in passing laws affecting 
life insurance companies seems to be for taxation only. A Canadian 
company may be chartered by the Dominion Parliament, or a British 
or United States company may conform to all the requirements of the 
Insurance Act, and be licensed by the Superintendent of Insurance to 
do business, but as soon as an office is opened for business, or an 
agent appointed in a district, the company becomes an object of tax- 
ation. Municipal corporations receive from their provincial govern- 
ments the powers by which they tax insurance companies. The pro- 
vincial governments not only tax the companies, but pass full powers 
on to municipal corporations. Taxation is imposed without any re- 
gard to the relations between companies and their policyholders, and 
both provincial governments and municipal corporations refuse to 
recognize the fact that life companies are only the custodians of their 
policyholders’ savings held in trust. Why should savings deposited with 
a life insurance company be taxed when savings deposited in a bank 
are free from taxation? The trust in one case is the same as in the 
other. All this is a serious drawback to the development of the busi- 
ness in many parts of Canada, and particularly in the earlier years of 
the operations of a company. 

THE POPULATION THE PRODUCTION OF THE FITTEST. 

The present population of Canada, excluding Indians, being in the 
majority descendants of the French, English, Irish and Scotch people, 
can be fairly classed as the production of the fittest, not the survival. 
The mingling of these nationalities by marriage has produced a race 
of Canadians which is, mentally and physically, inferior to none. 
Canadians are a moral living and industrious people in a marked de- 
gree. Intemperance is limited, although a large part of the country 


has only recently been opened up to immigration, and a portion of 
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the population being new, requires a certain period of residence to 
become impressed with the new and perhaps (in some instances) 
changed conditions. Being a northern country, the climate conditions 
may perhaps admit of a freer use of alcoholic beverages than more 
southern latitudes do, but even then the objectionable effects are not 
apparent in a degree that would reflect on the good habits of the people 
and be detrimental to longevity. 

The population of Canada, which, in 1871, included only four 
provinces, was 3,695,000. In the year 1901 it had reached 5,371,000, 
being an apparent increase of fourty-five per cent. If allowance, how- 
ever, is made for the decrease in the Indian population, the actual 
increase will be nearer fifty-five per cent. While the growth of pop- 
uiation has only been moderately rapid, it has been of that class most 
desirable for the development and the peopling of a great country 
such as Canada is destined to be. For many years yet the majority 
of the population will undoubtedly be engaged in agricultural and 
associate occupations; such is even now the case with a very large 
proportion of the population, due to the rapid development of our 
great cereal-growing lands. It is not an over-estimate to predict 
that within fifteen years the population of Canada will have reached 
ten millions of people, and of that number two-thirds will be engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. The capabilities of the country in regard to 
means of subsistence for population are almost unlimited, and the 
estimate that I have made of the number of people that Canada can 
provides homes for and take the best care of is a reasonable one; in 
fact, I think I am much under the mark. 

The figures I have given show that, although the growth of popu- 
lation only advanced about fifty-five per cent since the companies 
first reported their business to the Insurance Department, the increasé 
in new business written in 1901 over 1869 was about 600 per cent; of in- 
surance in force, about 1200 per cent, and of annual premiums paid, 
about 1250 per cent. These increases of life insurance business may 
be due, in a large degree, to the enterprise of the companies and the 
more general acceptance of life insurance by the people, but in the 
main it must be due to the greater average wealth of the people and 
their ability to pay for life insurance now as compared with the earlier 
years. 

MORTALITY EXPERIENCE. 

The mortality experience of life insurance companies in Canada 
has been exceedingly favorable. The Canada Life, the oldest Canadian 
company, and the one referred to in this paper as doing business in 
1869, published its mortality experience in the year 1893, which showed 
a very favorable death rate, proving conclusively the superior longevity 
of the Canadian people. This is the only Canadian company that has 
so far published its mortality experience. In 1901 the death rate ex- 
perienced collectively by the twenty-six active companies (British, 
United States and Canadian) was 11.8 per thousand of insurance in 
force. When it is considered that this included policies over fifty 
vears in existence, and that the volume of insurance exposed to risk 
was not disproportionately increased by the accession of an abnormal 
amount of new business in recent years, the rate is favorable, and 
goes to prove that Canada is a desirable field for life insurance. 





LIFE INSURANCE A CIVILIZING AGENCY. 


Hon. Judson Harmon of Cincinnati, ex-Attorney-General of the 
United States, said in a recent speech: 

There is no decivilizing agency like want. It soon destroys the 
innocence of children, the chastity of women, the honesty, loyalty and 
self respect of men. Its victims become worse than savages. The 
history of every community shows that the vicious and criminal came 
chiefly from families left unprovided for before they are capable of 
The poor widow has to struggle for her children’s 
bread. She cannot train or educate them. So they are likely to 
become the prey of chance, which is usually evil. While this country 
abounds in employment and opportunities which are open to all, yet 
nearly all our people are dependent on their personal efforts day by 
And how many who till the soil or earn wages and salaries are 


self-support. 


day. 
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INVESTMENTS AND INTEREST RATES. 


The average rate of interest earned by life companies on their 
investments in Canada in the year I1g0I was 4.34 per cent. This in- 
cludes all classes of securities in which the companies made invest- 
ments, the rate varying from ‘six per cent on loans on policies to three 
and one-half per cent on government bonds. With but few excep- 
tions, the securities offered for public investment by established cor- 
porations and municipalities are, comparatively speaking, of a high 
order, even although a large portion of the country, and many of its 
great industries, are yet only in a stage of early development, and 
values are but a fraction of what they must ultimately reach. Canada 
offers exceptional opportunities for the investment of life insurance 
companies’ funds on good security at a paying rate of interest. 


COST OF NEW BUSINESS. 


Having briefly considered a few of the conditions which affect 
life insurance in Canada, I will now refer briefly to the cost of new 
business. It is well known to every responsible officer of a life 
insurance company that too high a cost is being paid for new business, 
and that this condition has been brought about by excessive competi- 
tion, and the attendant evil of rebating. It will be out of place for 
me to hint at whose door the fault lies, and it is not my purpose to 
do so. As a first step towards a remedy, may I ask what company 
is willing to go back to first principles and pay for new business only 
the loading on the premium and nothing more? A smaller business 
would be secured, but although smaller, it would yield more profit 
to the company than under the present high-pressure methods. It is 
a fact that the cost of new business in Canada at the present time is 
three times greater for the first year of assurance than the loading 
on the annual premium provides. 
energy for business, and cannot be healthful. 
the business which is secured by over-pressure, throws too great a 
proportion of the cost on the business that is continued ; besides, a de- 
preciation in the value of selection takes effect much earlier under 
high-pressure business than under business that has not been forced, 


This is the result of the excessive 
Lack of persistence in 


and which has some persistence, and under which such adverse selec- 
tion does not take place so early. 

In conclusion, I would express my opinion that Canada is a good 
field for life insurance, believing that as we advance the difficulties 
which now exist will not be aggravated or increased, and that new 
conditions, as they develop, will be so harmonized with the great 
interests of the business as to be a benefit to both companies and 
policyholders. Canada is a desirable field for life insurance, not only 
because conditions for a safe and profitable business are favorable, but 
because the country has a great future before it—in wealth, popula- 
tion, and desirable conditions of living. Its climate is adapted to the 
development of a hardy race, endowed, mentally and physically, with 
intelligence, persistence and abundant force. Under such conditions, 
there is no reason why the companies that are now in Canada should 
not continue to obtain a satisfactory and profitable business. 





able to lay aside even a moderate provision for their families? With 
most of them the demands of daily life are too great. The small 
number who possess the ability to gain a competence must have the 
time, and this may be cut short. 

And what are those who manage to lay something by to do with 
their savings? There is a visionary or a rogue after every dollar, and 
if these are escaped it is hard to invest small amounts so as to make 
them both safe and productive. The purchase of life insurance fur- 
nishes the solution of this problem, and thus far the only satisfactory 
one. No one for whom insurance is possible has now any excuse for 
neglecting to secure it, when his life is a risk to others. If one does 
neglect it, when that is the only means of covering the risk, what Paul 
wrote to Timothy may well be applied to him: 

“But if any provide not for his own, and especially for those of his 
own house, he hath denied the faith and is worse than an infidel,”’ 
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YOUNG MAN! 


HELLO! 


What have you done to secure the comfort and freedom from want 
in case of your death of that young bride who has so recent’ given 
herself to you “for better or for worse?” 

What have you done to make sure that when you die the children 
that have been or may be born to you shall be reared in comfort and 
educated as you would have them? 

What have you done in these halycon days of your youth when all 
is bright before you, and your earning power is at its best, to provide 
for your own support in case you are stricken by disease or accident- 
ally deprived of the power to work—work, that greatest blessing 
vouchsafed to humanity by a Divine Providence? 

What is your duty in these respects under the circumstances and 
conditions that surround you? 

A philosopher once said: ‘There’s nothing I hate so much to do 
as that which others say it is mv duty to do. I hate that word duty.” 
But even such a philosopher must admit chat there is a wide diffe 
ence between what he would term an offensive duty and such ordi- 
nary business foresight as impels one to provide for his own future 
and for those dependent upon him—made dependent by the love he 
bears them and that they reciprocate. 

In the full flush of his strenuous youth a man is apt to feel that he 
can conquer success single-handed, and so he takes a wife and rears 
a family who are entirely dependent upon his individual exertions. 
All goes well so long as he is able to earn his customary salary, but 
when, from any cause, the salary stops, want and privation are apt 
to step in, and the unfortunate man is forced to see his loved ones 
suffering for those things that it would be his plezsure to give them 
if it were in his power to do so. 

What have you done for their protection? 

Every young man can piovide for himseli and others by the very 
simple means of insuring his life. Life insurance companics issue 
various forms of policies, and any amourt can be secured either as 
an investment or as a proteciion to the family. The cost to a young 
man is small, but increases w:th each year that is added to his age. 
Hence the wise young man secures it at the time when his earning 
capac iy is greatest and the cost the least. 

While it is the duty of every young man to insure his life for the 
benefit of his family, if he balks at the word duty, then look at it as 
an investment that is absolutely guaranteed and that pays first-class 
It is better than a savings bank, better than speculation, 
It is a 


interest. 
giving better results than can be realized in any other way. 
incentive to saving and thrift, and these mean success. 

Hundreds of middle-aged, prominent and successful business men 
have borne testimony in writing that they have profited by life in- 
surance, and as ege steals upon them they express their regrets that 
they did roi avail themselves of it earlier in life. It has paid them as 
an investment; it has paid them in protection; and the assurance that 
the wife and family were provided for has brought them comfort and 
consolation in emergencies and in the hours of trial. 

Don’t live to have similar regrets. Get insurance now—to-day. 
Don’t wait: don’t even hesitate. Do that which you know you ought 
to do, and stand not upon the order of doing it. Death waits for no 
man, and when he calls for you be sure you have left your family 
such compensation for your going as money will provide for them. 
Irsure your life to-day! 

The following vigorous presentation of the subject was recently 
printed in a prominent journal: 

The department stores of our great cities are full of cash girls, 
errand boys, and widowed women working as clerks, who have 





the failure of fathers and husbands to make provision for their 
been forced into dependent lives of hardship and uncertainty by 
support when able to do so. A man promises to love, honor and 
support a trusting girl; she becomes his bride; children bless 
their home; he buys life insurance, then lapses it; dies. The 
woman who gave her life into his keeping finds herself robbed of 
support, and, with her babies, has to go back to her father’s home, 
or enter the ranks of boarding housekeepers or seamstresses to eke 
out a livelihood, or is compelled to take the first man who offers 
her a home as the step-father for her children. When you are 
tempted by lack of money to let your policy lapse, look into 
the faces of wife and children, asking yourself this question: ““How 
could they get along without me or the insurance money if 
I should happen to die soon?” and, if half a man, you will do 
your duty to them and pay your premium promptly, though 
your grocer has to wait and the wearing of a new suit must be 
indefinitely postponed. The largest duty to those nearest and 
dearest should always come first. 





ARE YOU INSURED? 


It isn’t a question of whether you wish to be, but only, ought you 
not to be. insured? 

It isn't whether you like the idea, tut only, isn’t it the prudent, 
common-sense thing to do? 

If you are a salaried man. or a wageworl.er, no matter how large 
your income, your family depend upon yor, and the latger the in- 
come the greater the dependence. 

If you are in busiress for yourself, your capital. 2nd even your 
ready cash, is often closely invested, and if you should be taken 
away a few thousand dollars would not only relieve your family in 
the emergency, but often save more than its fece value by enabling 
Very often this has proved 
true—but sometimes the sacrifices are made because there is no in- 
surance! 

If you are well-to-do, or even wealthy. there is ro safer or more 
satisfactory investment than an endowment, or some form of insur- 
ance debenture, as a guarenteed instalment or aunuity coniract. 
These may be arranged to mature for yourself in later years; are 


your family to avoid busiress sacrifices. 


practicelly as safe as government bonds, and pay better; in fact, pay 
about as well as the savings banks, besides tie protection to your 
family i° you should be taken away. 

“If you should’—Think about that for a moment! You are the 
same flesh and blood as the rest of us. It is always “the other fel- 
low” who is going to die—it isn’t you, of course! Bnt somehow the 
inevitable law of the average duration of human life gets i1 i.s work, 
ard someboc has to go early to maintain the average. It is at !ezst 
a prudert thing to consider ‘hat possibly you yourself may not live 
to be as old as Methuselah! 

But the best part of the old-line mutual life insurarce contract is 
that, while giving your family solid protection against the coniin- 
gency of your death, you need not “die to win.”” You are not beund 
to increzs'1z assessments, with no assets but ‘“‘passing the hat.” You 
have a non-forfeitable contract of guaranteed surrender values after 
three payments have been made; you are steadily accumulating a 
fund o° cash or insurance which you may use as co!lateral sccurity if 
necessary; you are maturing a solid cash reliance for your own later 
years. It is a solid investment on a safe, conservative basis, backed 
by ebundent capital, with success established beyond question. It 
has well been said that “the experience of the whole commercial 
world can point to no such permanency as is seen in the life com- 
panies, nor does any class of institutions compare with them for 
uniformity, safety and reliability. 
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PREVENTABLE LOSSES. 

That phrase means “losses” which we sustain that might have been 
avoided if agents and examiners had used ordinary. diligence and 
judgment in taking and in passing risks. 

Preventable losses come under the heading of incendiarism for 
gain on overinsured property, which can be avoided by writing 
sixty to seventy per cent of value, cash commercial value, not re- 
placement cost; by declining sporting houses in small. towns; 
slaughter-houses in general, and many other objectionable risks 
which a prudent agent will recognize ard K. O. 

Carelessness in stores or manufacturing establishments with oils 
and rags, sawdust, waste, paper and other combustibles that an 
agent can see and refuse to write, or a special can see and cancel. 
Telling the insured to clean up won't do; old dogs can’t be taught 
new tricks. Cancel, drop him and save a bad loss. 

Defective stovepipes and bad flues K. O. 

White elephant property; the nice dwelling on the ranch, occupied 
by the hired men while the family reside in town to send the children 
to school, with no one to watch the coals from the kitchen stove 
that may drop to the floor after the men go to work in the morn- 
ing, or the stump of lighted candle on the sink or shelf-board, with 
no one to smell the smoke when the wood catches fire. 

The out-of-town dwelling occupied by the want-to-live-in-town 
wile. 

The bachelor camp-dwelling, occupied nights only. 

The $10,coo dwelling on the $5,oco ranch mortgaged for $7,000. 

The foreclosed buildings that did not bring thirty cents on the dol- 
lar. These are only samples of what every live agent finds in his 
experience, and which he can refuse to write, and thereby add to the 
list of avoided losses. 

There is once in a while an agent who is ignorant enough to be- 
lieve and honest enough to say that he is paid to accept, and is not 
paid to refuse risks; such an agent fails to see that were it not for 
the fact that the company relies on his knowledge of the risk and 
of the applicant, that is, the company might save the fifteen per cent 
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commissions, and the special and agency expenses, five per cent or 
so, and do the work by mail direct with the clients. 

The underwriter agent does his work honestly for the company 
in selecting the risk and writing the policy, and for the insured in 
seeing that he gets a fair and honest settlement in case of loss. 

The non-underwriter agent sells policies to the lowest bidder for 
highest commission, and takes no heed of the hereafter; don’t care 
whether the company can pay or not; or whether the insured ever 
An insurance agent should be an underwriter.— 
Fireman's Fund Record. 


gets his loss or not. 


FIRE INSURANCE AXIOMS. 

The following paragraphs are from an article written by Julius 
Wilcox: 

Some of the causes of non-success in underwriting are funda- 
mental, and are subject to alleviation only, not to complete removal. 
The law of average in fire insurance covers a wide area of time and 
admits large fluctuations. A gilt-edge risk may burn, and a “special” 
taken at cut rates may leave a margin to the good; the penalty of 
recklessness does not surely come at once, an] as to any individual 
instance may never come. This specific inexactness makes the really 
correct rate schedule an ideality and constantly suggests yielding to 
competitive demands. Hence: associations have naturally proved 
futile. To cut a rate schedule, though it be at the lowest notch of 
prudence, means a point gained in present competition, and the 
result is not quite certain; no company expects that all the others 
will keep the compact, and, as none is willing to be the last, it is 
usually broken before the ink is black on the signatures. 

It is almost a truism (although one too little realized) that in- 
surance is next to transportation as an essential factor of industrial 
and commercial life. The business world rests upon credit, credit 
rests upon confidence, confidence rests largely upon insurance, and 
insurance which is not itself prosperous cannot do its supporting 
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“LIFE, ACCIDENT, 


THE SPECTATOR 
An American review of insurance, published weekly. 


Price, 
$4.00 per annum. 


THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 
Issued annually, about July 1, in two volumes; one devoted to 
Life’ and Misceilaneous Insurance, and the other to Fire and 
Marine. A complete cyclopzedia of information regarding all in- 
surance companies. Price of each volume: Life and Miscellaneous, 
$5.00; Fire and Marine, $5.00; both volumes, when ordered to- 
gether, $8.00. 


rHE HANDY GUIDE TO PREISIUUS RATES, APPLICATIONS 
AND POLICIES 
Issued annually, about April 1. This valuable work contains the 
forms of policies issued by the leading American and Canadian 
life companies, conditions of policies, tables of rates, surrender 
values, annuities, etc. Price, bound in flexible leather, $2.00. 


ANALYSIS OF POLICY CONDITIONS 


Containing a summary of the conditions of life insurance 
policies issued by leading American and Canadian companies. 
Price, bound in flexible leather with flaps, T5c. 


LIFE INSURANCE POLICYHOLDERS’ POCKET INDEX 

Issued annually, about March 20, containing statistics of the 
legal reserve life insurance companies of the United States and 
Canada in comparative form for five years. Price, bound in 
manilla, 25c.; in flexible leather, 50c. 


COPIPENDIUS OF OFFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS 


A series of comparative exhibits for the information of policy- 
holders in ai insurance companies; issued annually, about July 1. 
Price, $1.50, 

DIVIDENDS IN LIFE INSURANCE 

Issued annually, early in March; showing dividends made to 

policyholders by level premium American life insurance com- 


panies from date of organization to current year. Price, bound in 
manilla, 25c. 


MANUAL OF POLICIES AND RATES 
Issued annually, about March 15: contains applications. certifi- 


cates, premium rates and other data regarding companies and 
associations operating on the assessment plan. Price, $1.50. 


POCKET REGISTER OF LIFE ASSOCIATIONS 
Showing comparative statistics for five years of assessment 


organizations; issued annually about April 1. Price, bound in 
manilla, 25c.; in flexible leather, 50c. 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


A scientific treatise on life insurance, with valuable tables for 
reference. Prices: Actuaries’ Edition, $5.00; Pocket Edition 
(with flexible leather cover), $2.50; Cloth Edition, $2.00. 


PROFIINENT PATRONS OF LIFE INSURANCE 
This work contains a list of prominent citizens who carry large 
sums of life insurance. Price, bound in linen cover, 50c. 
PREMIUM RATES OF AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
Price, flexible leather cover, with flaps, 75c. 


PREMIUM RATES AND POLICY CONDITIONS 
Price, flexible leather cover, with flaps, $1.00. 
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PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF Qs 


INSURANCE WORKS. 


A BC OF LIFE INSURANCE 
By the late Charles E. Willard; explains and illustrates some cf 
the fundamental principles of life insurance in a popular and 
readily understood manner. Price, $1.00. 


TALKS WITH LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS 
By the late Henry W. Smith; a practical instruction book for 
life insurance agents; a terse and comprehensive explanation of 
the science of the business. Price, bound in cloth, $1.50; bound 
in leather, $2.00. 


THE ART OF CANVASSING 


This work, by William Miller, an experienced agent, is de- 
signed to teach beginners how to sell insurance. Price, bound in 
flexible leather, pocket size, $1.50. 


CHARTERS OF AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COPPANIES 
his work contains the charters and amendments thereto of 
fifty-two prominent legal reserve companies. Price, bound in 
sheep, $5.00. 


ELEMENTS OF LIFE INSURANCE , 
By Miles M. Dawson: a non-mathematical . ee of life 
insurance. Revised edition just issued. Price, $2,00. 


ASSESSMENT LIFE INSURANCE 
By Miles M. Dawson; a companion work to 
Life Insurance;” 
Price, $1.50. 


“Elements of 
an exhaustive study of assessment insurance. 


LIFE INSURANCE SAYINGS 
By James T. Phelps; a compilation of fables. aphorisms, and 
epigrams. comments on men and things with life insurance 
morals. Price, 75c. 


LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUMS AND RESERVES 
By the late Sheppard Homans; a treatise for the instruction of 
agents of the underlying principles of life insurance. Price, 50c. 
LIFE AGENTS’ CODEX 
An instructive work for agents and students of life insurance. 
Price, 4 
THE LIFE INSURANCE EXAISIUNER 
By the late Charles F. Stillman, M. S.. M. D. A practical 
treatise upon medical examinations for life insurance; illustrated. 
Price, $3.00. 
a THE HANDY HELPER 


Life agents’ record book for interviews and appointments. 


Price, $1.00. 
LIFE POLICY REGISTER AND PRE/‘HUUF RECORD 
An office book for life insurance agents. Prices: No. 1, $5.90; 
No. 2, $8.00; No. 3, $15.00 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE FIELD BOOK 


A complete record for entering the transactions of an agency. 
Made in four sizes. Prices: No. 1, $12.00; No. 2, $10.00; No. 3, 


NOTES ON LIFE INSURANCE 


By Gustavus W. Smith; a Theoretical and Practical Work, by 
a writer who thoroughly understood the science of life insurance 
in all its branches. Price, $2.00. 


SYSTEM AND TABLES OF LIFE INSURANCE 


A treatise developed from the experience and records of thirty 
American life offices, under the direction of a committee of 
actuaries. By Levi W. Meech, actuary in charge. Revised edi- 
tion, 1899. Price per copy, $10.00. Mr. Meech is the author of a 
valuable series of calculation tables for multiplication and 
division. Price per copy, $10.00. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


INSURANCE WORKS. 


ISSUED BY THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


JOYCE ON INSURANCES 
An encyclopeedia of legal insurance works brought up to date. 


Four volumes of 1000 pages each, being a complete compendium 
of insurance law. Price, $24,00. 
PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ACTUARIAL SCIENCE 

A treatise showing the methods of ascertaining the rates, valua- 
tions, etc., of life insurance policies, and a compilation of actuarial 
tables and data not obtainable in any other single publication. 
Price, $6. 

AGENTS’ WALLET OR POCKET-BOOK 


A convenient pocket-book for agents’ use. Several sizes. Prices, 
50c.. 60c., 75c. and $1.00. 
MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS FOR LIFE INSURANCI 


By the late J. Adams Allen, M.D., L.L.D. Price, $2.00. 
THREE SYSTEMS OF LIFE INSURANCE 


By the late Mervin Tabor. A description of the legal reserve, 
natural premium and assessment systems of life insurance. Re- 
vised Edition. Price, bound in leather, $2.50. 

LIFE INSURANCE LEGAL NET VALUES 


By the late Gustavus W. Smith; a popular treatise on the 
method of computing the net values of life policies. Price, paper 


covers, 25c. 
LIFE INSURANCE LEAFLETS 


Tue SpecTATOR CoMPANY are publishers of a large number of 
leatiets for use of life insurance canvassers; the following are the 
titles of a few: tis 7 

Reversionary Interests in Life Insurance Policies. Powerfu. 
Argument for Life Insurance. Why Do I Insure My Life? The 
Crime of Not Insuring. Adaress of Hon. Chauncey M. Depew on 
Life Insurance. A Millionaire’s Life Insurance. What Policy- 
holders Think of Life Insurance. : 

Tue SpecTATOR Company has also a large list of leaflets of 
earlier dates, fully enumerated in its Catalogue. Send 10 cents for 
sample copy of each leaflet wanted. 

RECORD OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 

A handy memorandum book of 32 pages and cover, designed to 
enavie insured persons to record and show the annual cost of the 
policies they carry. Price, 25c.; 100 copies, $12.00. 

SOME PLAIN HINTS TO LIFE INSURANCE SOLICITORS 


‘she life insurance solicitor, whether young in the business or 
old in service, will profit by these twenty-nine hints. Price, 25c. 
LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS’ VISITS 
A new publication prepared with a view to enabling solicitors to 


keep a daily record of visits to prospective applicants. Price per 
copy, 10c.; 12 copies, $1.00; 25 copies, $1.50; 100 copies, $4.00. 


CASUALTY INSURANCE, ETC. 
POCKET REGISTER OF ACCIDENT INSURANCI 
Issued annually, about March 20; a pocket publication of statis- 
tics of accident insurance companies, giving official figures for five 
years in comparative form. Price, bound in manilla 25c.; in 


flexible leather, 50c. 
THE ACCIDENT INSURANCE FANUAL 


Issued annually, about February 15; containing applications, 
certificates, premium rates and other data regarding persona 
accident insurance companies. Price, $1.50. 

HANDY CHART OF CASUALTY AND OTHER MISCELLANEOUS 
INSURANCE COPIPANIES 
i : ini sential fea- 

Issued annually, early in March; containing the essential fe 
tures of the last ten annual statements of the leading companies 
engaged in casualty insurance of all kinds. Pricz, single copies, 
25c. 
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BENEFITS UNDER ACCIDENT POLICIES 
_ Showing the benefits to policyholders provided by the policies 
issued by the ditferent accident companies. Price, Zoc.; bound in 
tlexible leather, 50c. 

MANUAL OF LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Gives the history, law and contracts of liability insurance; with 
copies ot torms ot policies issued by all liability companies, forms 
ot applications and table of rates. Price, manilla cover, $1.UU; 
tlexible leather cover, $1.50. 


LAW OF LIABILITY 


A digest of the laws of negligence, with the leading decisions 
of the nighest Federal and State Courts, directly attecting lability 
insurance. Price, $5.00. 


INTEREST AND VALUATION TABLES 


THE SPECTATOR CoMPany are publishers and agents for numer- 
ous interest and special valuation tables applicable to lite insur- 
ance, or to general business. ‘lhese are the work of various well- 
known scientific gentlemen, whose publications have become 
standard authority in banks, business houses, insurance companies, 
etc. <A full list of these, with prices, is contained in the regular 
Catalogue of ‘l\HE SPECTATOR COMPANY. ‘Lhe company are also 
agents tor numerous American and European works upon the law 
or insurance, embracing both life, fire, liapility, accident and other 
torms ot insurance. ‘these works are by standard authors, and 
are generally well-known to the legal proression and managers ot 
insurance companies. 

‘THE SPECTATOR COMPANY are the agents in the United States 
for Messrs. Charles and Edwin Layton, of London, who are the 
most extensive publishers ot insurance literature in Europe. Their 
list of publications is an extensive one, and the works named 
therein treat upon every branch of insurance. Any publication 
mentioned in the regular Catalogue issued by HE SPECTATOR 
Company can be furnished promptly on application. 

A catalogue of Insurance Publications, witn descriptive circulars 
of the above works, will be forwarded upon receipt ot oc. in 
stamps. 


BLANK BOOK HELPS FOR LIFE AGENTS 


The systematic life insurance agent generally turns out to be 
the most successful in his chosen vocation. For such men there 
are a number of helps in the way of blank books which, when 
properly used, prove of great service. 

A new publication of HE SPECTATOR COMPANY called “Life 
Insurance Agents’ Visits” is prepared with a view to enabung 
solicitors to keep a daily record ot visits to prospective applicants. 
Space is provided for all necessary intormation desired in main- 
taining a complete recora of each person solicited. A sampie 
copy wul be sent tor ten cents. ‘the Handy Helper is a 
more elaborate work on lines similar to ‘‘Lite Agents’ Visits,” 
and affords opportunity for general agents and managers to keep 
track of the work done by their solicitors. It can also be used by 
soliciting agents to keep a permanent record ot their work. The 
book contains fifty double pages, giving room for at least one 
year’s activities ot the average agent. ILhis work sells at $1 a 
copy. ‘the Life Policy Register and Premium Record is a 
blank book designed for office use, to maintain a complete and 
concise record of business done, and is an absolute indicator of 
dates when premium payments become due. Each double page 
contains the monthly expiration divisions for tour years. Ihe 
pook is made in three sizes, affording 2500, 5000 and 7500 entries 
for four years or for a greater number of years if fewer policies 
are disposed of. Prices tor No. 1, $5; No. 2, $8; No. 3, $15. 
For Record of Life Insurance Policies, see advertisement else- 
where on this page. 


Send Five Cents in Postage Stamps for Complete Catalogue of 
\nsurance Publications. 
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FIRE AND 


FIRE INSURANCE PUBLICATIONS 


THE SPECTATOR 


An American review of insurance, published weekly. 
$4.00 per annum. 


THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 


A complete cyclopedia of fire insurance information; over 800 
pages of comparative tables and other data regarding fire insur- 
ance. Issued about July 1. Price, Fire volume, $5.00. 


FIRE INSURANCE POCKET INDEX 


Price, 
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Issued annually, about February 15; contains accurate statistics 
of the condition and business of about 300 American and foreign 
insurance companies for ten years. Price, manilla, 25c.- flexible 
leather, 50c. 


JOOOOSHAK 


DISTRIBUTION BY STATES OF FIRE INSURANCE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
This is an annual publication, showing the business transacted 
in each State by the different insurance companies. Price, in 
manilla cover, $1.00; in flexible leather, $1.50. 
FIRE UNDERWRITING PROFITS AND LOSSES 
This is a leaflet issued annually with an elaborate table showing 


the underwriting profits during a decade of sixty millionaire in- 
surance companies. Price, single copies, 10c. 
READY RECKONER OF EARNED AND UNEARNED PREMIUMS 
By William Ellsworth; an invaluable assistant in the rapid 
computation at short rate and pro rata of unearned premiums, 
Price. $5.00. 
HAND-BOOK FOR FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS 





By S. R. Weed; a valuable companion for new as well as ex- 
perienced agents. Price, $1.50. 


SPECIAL AGENTS’ ELECTRICAL HAND-BOOK 


By Prof. A. M. Schoen, Electrician of the South-Eastern Tariff 
Association; dealing with electricity in its bearings upon insur- 
ance inspections. Price, $1.00. 

CRANE’S INSURANCE EXPIRATION REGISTERS 

By C. D. Crane. The most systematically arranged Register 
for keeping track of expirations ever offered. Prices from $3.25 
to $30. Sample sheets furnished on receipt of 6c. postage. 

IMPROVED EXPIRATION REGISTER 

By Peyton Roberts, a practical and concise system for recording 
expirations. Prices, $3.00, $5.00 and $8.00. 

THE SPECIAL AGENTS’ AND ADJUSTERS’ FIELD COMPANION 





By W. P. Lucas; an invaluable work for special agents and 
adjusters. Price, $1.50. 
READY REFERENCE LEDGER 


register ot agency transactions. Price, $3.00. 
CLASSIFICATION OF FIRE RISKS 















| By F. W. Turner. A specially valuable work for keeping the 
! 


By Messrs. Barton & Arnold. Adopted as the standard system 
by the underwriters of Providence, R. 1. Price, $7.00. 


SALVAGE 

















By Alfred J. Waters. A posthumous collection of sketches and 
essays on fire insurance. Price, $2.00 
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INSURANCE. 


ESSAYS ON SPONTANEOUS COPIBUSTION 


By John Hexamer, C. E. This is a series of scientific articles 
on the subject of Spontaneous Combustion. Price, 50c. 


ELECTRIC WIRING 
By Russell Robb. This book is for the use of architects, under- 
writers and owners of buildings. Price, $2.50. 


WINDSTORIMS AND TORNADO INSURANCE 
Illustrated. By Frederick L. Hoffman. Price, 25c. 
FIRE INSURANCE LAW CHART 
Contains in tabular form a summary of special State Laws 


relating to statements required of fire insurance companies. 
Issued annually. Price, $1.00. 


FIRE INSURANCE LAWS, TAXES AND FEES 


(Including County and Municipal Taxes.) Issued annually in 
June. Price, bound in law sheep, $5.00 per copy. 


AGENTS’ AND INSPECTORS' POCKET BOOK OF 
PROTECTION 
By Geo. Velten Steeb, Asso. Member National Fire Protection 
Association. A new up-to-date and comprehensive work which 
should be in the possession of every special agent, inspector and 
local agent. Price per copy, in red Russia leather, $2.90. 


FIRE 


FIRE PREVENTION AND PROTECTION 


Deals with methods, materials and appliances for preventing 
and extinguishing fires. Also contains “Hints to the Insured.” 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


CALCULATING MACHINES 


ii SPECTATOR Company are agents for the sale in this country 
° 


Tate’s Improved Arithmometer 


A calculating machine that has been in use in this country for 
many years, especially among the actuaries of life insurance com- 
panies, and its reputation for correct, accurate and speedy work 
is well established. 1t is made in two sizes; one giving 16 figures 
in product, and the other 12 figures. Prices: 2-figure machine, 
$200; 16-figure machine, $400. A descriptive pamphlet will be sent 
upon the receipt of one two-cent postage stamp. 


Odhner Calculating Machine 


_TuHe Specrator Company are the sole agents in the United 
States for this patent automatic calculating machine, made by the 
inventor, W. ‘I. Odhner of St. Petersburg, Russia. It is very 
simple in construction, compact in form, substantially made, and 
entirely accurate. lt does all the work that the most complex 
machines made will do, and its cost is very much less than that 
of any other. Prices: Special size, 18 figures in product, $190; 
“A”—15 figures in product, $160; ‘“B’—13 figures in product, 
$130. A number of these machines have been sold to insurance 
men during the past year, and have uniformly given entire satis- 
faction. 

THE SpecTATOR Company are also agents for and solicit cor- 
respondence regarding, other imported calculators. 


A Catalogue of Insurance Publications, with descriptive 


circulars of the above works, will be forwarded on receipt 
of five cents in stamps. 
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Worth British and ASercantile 


Insurance Company 





ENTERED THE UNITED STATES IN 1866 





NOW READY. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL EDITION. 


HANDY GUIDE TO PREMIUM RATES 


APPLICATIONS AND POLICIES OF AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FOR 1903 


Showing tables of rates for policies in general use ; also forms of policies issued by the life companies and the conditions bearing upon them, 





During the eleven years this valuable compilation has been in the hands of the field men of the United States and 


Canada it has won the highest commendations for its completeness, accuracy and convenience. 


General agents and 


managers of every variety of company have found it the most reliable and convenient publication for use in 1 everyday 
work. The Handy Guide is a time-saver to the busy agent, in that it groups everything relating to one company by itself, 
thereby meeting the demand for a compact, comprehensive and complete collection of all the data absolutely necessary in 
daily work and in such convenient shi upe as to admit of instantaneous reference. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE HANDY GUIDE. 


It has become a work of necessity to wide-awake insurance 
agents.—The Insurance Chronicle. 

As usual, this excellent compilation is complete and accurate, and 
it is wel} worth the price.—The Insurance Record. 

The book is larger and more complete than ever before, and is 
indispensable to a live agent’s outfit.—The Indicator. 

The work is indispensable to the life insurance man in whatsoever 
capacity he may be engaged.—The Insurance Register. 

The Handy Guide is a fitting designation for this valuable manual, 
which is now more complete than ever before.—Insurance Herald. 

The Handy Guide is up to date and is all that could be desired, 
and no practical insurance agent can afford to do without it.—J. A. 
Wilson, Superintendent the Metropolitz an Lite. 

No more useful book for the life insurance official and agent can 
be found than The Handy Guide. It is well worth more than $2, the 
price fixed for it—The Insurance World. 


I have received The Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Applications 
and Policies for 1902; it is a great improvement over anything you 
have had heretofore.—Thomas A. Buckner, Fourth Vice-President 
New York Life. 

I will state that The Handy Guide for 1902 is certainly replete with 
most valuable information. I have perused its contents with a good 
deal of pleasure and benefit to myself.—A. O. Pessou, General 
Agent the Union Central Life. 

1 find the 1902 edition especially valuable because the copies of 
policies and applications in the case of many companies are ma- 
terially _—o the book as a reference work being of much value 
to me.—J. Parker Thomas, Agent for the Mutual Life of New York. 

Certainly, your last edition of The Handy Guide to Premium Rates, 
Applications and Policies, just received, is perfection itself, and if 
you should increase the price fourfold no progressive agent could 
afford to be without it—James B. Day, Agency Director the New 
York Life. 


Price of the Handy Guide, per COPY... ...-0--.ecccccccccccoscces $2.00 
Handsomely Bound in Flexibio Leather for Pocket Use. 
Price of the Handy Guide, with Three Supplements.......... 2.75 
THUMB INDEXED EDITION OF THE HANDY GUIDE. 
Price per Copy (Thumb Index for Thirty Companies)........ $2.25 
Price per Copy, with Three Supplements..........0...ccccccceee 3.00 


(Sent postpaid on receipt of price.) 
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Its Last Annual Report Shows 


1. Over Three Hundred and Two Million Dollars of New Paid-for Insurance written in 1902—the 
largest New Paid-for Business ever transacted in a single year by any regular life company. 


2. Over Fifteen Hundred and Fifty-three Million Dollars of Paid-for Insurance in Force—the 
largest amount held by any life company in the world. 


3. Over Seventy-nine Million Dollars Income, including more than Fifteen Million Dollars on new 
contracts. This is the largest income eber received in one year by any life insurance company in the 
world ! 


4. Over Three Hundred and Twenty-two -Million Dollars in Assets—an Increase of Thirty-two 
Millions, the largest increase ever made in one year by any life company. 


5. Over Two Hundred and Twenty-five Million Dollars of Bonds. No other company has so 
great an investment in Bonds. No Stocks are owned or held as collateral security. 


6. Over Twenty-two Million Dollars Loaned to Members on the security of their policies. No 
other company has so much money loaned to its policyholders. 





It is the ONLY Company that writes a Policy that is NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE FROM DATE OF ISSUE 





The New York Life Insurance Company is a Purely Mutual Organization, 
managed by Trustees selected by the policyholders from among their number. 


The Policyholders ARE the Company, they OWN 
the Company, and they ALONE receive the profits of 
the Company. 
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Every Corporation, as represented by its Trustees and Officers, should have an ideal, a 
standard of work, a goal of achievement, toward which it should constantly strive. Here is what 
the New York Life Insurance Company is trying to do. 


I. To Issue the Best Life Insurance Contract— 

A contract that, with the minimum of care and risk on the part of the insured, will secure to 
him and to his family the maximum of benefits. To this end we have eliminated from our policy 
contract every restriction upon the insured and every condition except the payment of premiums. 
We have put into the contract all the advantages we can think of, and in the form that seems best 
adapted to secure the ends in view. We would like to have you examine it, and see if you can 
suggest any further improvements. 


2. To Make the Promptevt and Fullest Report of Its Business and Condition cE 

The Annual Report for 1902 was published on January 3d. A detailed statement, with full q 3 
particulars of how the Company's $322,000,000 is invested, is now ready in pamphlet form. : 
Copies may be had for the asking. 


3. To Do Business Under the Supervision of Every Insurance Department in the World 

The publicity we hear so much about as a remedy for the evils of trusts is secured for Life 

Insurance under State Supervision. We report to 82 different governments; our books are open 

VY to the examination of all insurance officials; and there is no law for the security of policyholders 
3 




















that we are not complying with. 





[ 
f 4. To Have the Bevt, and the Beyt Organized Agency Force 
We seek trustworthy men for agency work—it is for our interest to doso. We try to get 
men who will tell the truth to intending insurers. We allow no rebating, because it is against the 
law in many states, is unfair to insurers, increases expenses, and brings in business that soon goes 
off the books. We have Branch Offices in every large city, by which all needed facilities for | 3 
handling business are placed at the disposal of agents and policyholders. | 93 





5. To Insure avy Many Good Rivks as Possible | 

People sometimes ask why we are not content to fix a limit to new business. But why EEE 
should we? We believe Life Insurance to be the best system of protection and savings known to EEE 
men. We think there is little danger of over-insurance and great danger of under-insurance. We 
believe the advantages of it should be constantiy urged upon men, and that the more people we 
can induce to insure the better. 

Perhaps you would like to know how we are succeeding. The present management came 
into office eleven years ago. We found the New York Life a great Company, with nearly 
$126,000,000 in assets, and nearly $600,000,009 of insurance in force under 183,000 policies ; our 
best report shows $322,000,000 in assets, and $1,553 Ovv,000 of insurance in force under 704,000 
policies. That tells the story in brief. If you wish it more in detail, address 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. || 


John A. McCall, President 346-348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | 
% 
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EVERY DOLLAR YIELDED ITS INCREASE 


The Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company 
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hid FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President 
| HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Vi The Record of Its Life Work 











vi 1845—FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS—1903 
a} 3 Premium Receipts to January J, 1903.........-0ccee coeevee $238,211,899,23 
Aime 
df Of this sum there has already been returned to 
I Policy Holders: 
ss For Policy Claims..... a ee $110,233,051.54 
w For Surrendered Policies...J26 “  ...... 30,210,071.48 
; For Dividends............. aa er 59,072,787.46 
IN . | rere OP rT Semen er $199,515,910.48 
| / Leaving still in Company’s possession.......... 2.6... e cane $38,695,988,75 
cal The Company’s investments have yielded sufficient returns to 
| pay all Expenses and Taxes, and still to add to the Policy 
4 Holders’ Fund for the fulfillment of existing contracts.... $44,137,737.4 
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Total Assets, January J, 1903, Market Values.............. $82,833,726.16 





FOR EVERY DOLLAR ‘eceived in Premiums the Company has paid 


back and has on hand 


One Dollar and Nineteen Cents 











Mutual Benefit in Name! Mutual Benefit in Fact! 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE HOME INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


PWARDS of four hundred persons gathered at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Monday night, April 13, at the invitation of the 
Home Insurance Company, and partook of a banquet in 

commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the company. Among 
the guests were gentlemen prominent in every walk of life, including 
clergymen, lawyers, bankers, merchants, numerous officers of fire in- 
surance companies and prominent agents connected with the com- 
pany. When the guests had assembled in the large reception room, and 
exchanged greetings one with another, they proceeded to the im- 
mense dininy-room of the hotel, where tables, handsomely decorated, 
were provided for this very large number of guests. The tables were 
arranged to seat eight at each, and all were well filled. 
was provided with a beautiful brochure containing the names of those 
The menu, which 


Each guest 


present and their assignment at the various tables. 
was an elaborate one, was printed in the form of a Home policy, 
being specially engraved for the occasion. During the banquet several 
souvenirs were distributed, one being a very handsome publication 
bound in flexible leather, giving a history of the company, incor- 
porated with which were portraits of its various presidents and other 
officers. Another was a very beautiful sterling silver memorandum 
tablet, with the name of each guest engraved thereon. 

After the guests had partaken of the banquet, President Washburn 
made an address in which he reviewed the history of the company 
and the evolution of the fire insurance business from the minor condi- 
tions existing fifty years ago to the magnificent proportions it has now 
His remarks were listened to with marked attention and 
interest. The Rev. Dr. Wood of Philadelphia made some appropriate 
remarks, after which Hon. Edward Patterson, Judge of the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court, and counsel for the company, ad- 
dressed the assembly in a humorous and interesting manner. The 
speech of the evening, however, was that made by Hon. James M. 
Beck, who recently resigned the position of deputy attorney-general of 
the United States. Mr. Beck is a natural orator with a fine flow of 
language, and pleasing presence. His remarks were humorous, his 
torical and serious at varying periods of his address. Other speakers 
were President Butler of Columbia College, and Simeon Ford, the 
witty raconteur, who is a director of the Manhattan Life. 


assumed. 


‘Lhe affair was a grand success in every respect and the Home is to 
be congratulated on having entered upon its second half-century under 
such favorable auspices. 

Following is the history of the Home as set forth in the souvenir 
referred to: 

HISTORY OF THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY. 

In December, 1835, occurred the great fire in New York which 
destroyed some $20,000,000 worth of property, which, reducing most 
of the insurance companies to bankruptcy, appears to have been 
the first event of great importance in the insurance history of the city. 
At that time the insurance capital of the city was not far from 
$8,000,000. 

After the fire the legislature reissued the charters of any of the 
companies that had been rendered insolvent which chose to sub- 
scribe and pay in new capital, and several complied with the con- 
ditions, so that within a New York and Brooklyn 
possessed insurance capital to the extent of same $6,000,000, be- 
sides that represented by agencies of Hartford and Boston com- 
panies. But in July, 1845, came the great fire in Broad street, which 
again ruined most of the companies. 

From that time no disposition was manifested to put a large 
amount of capital into any one company. The new constitution of 
the State of New York, adopted in 1846, prohibited the granting of 
special charters and required corporations to be organized under 
general laws, so that the underwriting capital of the city, even when 


few years 





reinforced by agencies from other States and cities, was unequal to 
the demand. 

In 1849 the general insurance law of the State was passed, under 
which, and its amendments adopted from time to time, all the ex- 
isting fire insurance companies of the State are organized. The 
companies which were formed in the early years after the passage 
of the law were small, the capital varying from $150,000 to $250,000. 
The business of the country at large was done by local mutuals and 
companies of small caliber, one or two of the Hartford companies 
alone doing a general agency business. It is due to Ephraim Rob- 
bins, the Western general agent of the Protection Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, that he should be remembered as the pioneer in 
the agency business at the West, and who blazed the way for those 
who have followed him. 

In 1853, two companies were formed in New York city, each with 
a capital of $500,000, which was double that of any New York com- 
pany then doing business. The Home completed its organization on 
the 13th of April, and announced itself as ready to issue policies. 
It commenced business in the of the Continental 
Bank, removing on the Ist of May to No. 10 Wall street, and a 
year later to the basement of the St. Nicholas Bank, corner of New 
and Wall streets, where it remained until its new building at No. 4 
Wall street was completed in December, 1854. In May, 1858, the 
company moved to Nos. 112 and 114 Broadway, a building erected 
by Bowen & McNamee, and owned at that time by the New York 
Life Insurance Company. In 1863 the company leased the building 
on the northwest corner of Broadway and Cedar street, which was 
refitted and adapted for its use. There the company remained for 
sixteen years, and in the spring of 1879 took possession of offices 
especially designed for it in the then new Boreel building at No. 119 
In 1902 it seemed wise and necessary for the company 


directors’ room 


Broadway. 
to make another move, and, not desiring to build, the officers ar- 
ranged with the Mutual Life Insurance Company to erect a build- 
ing on the lots Nos. 52 to 56 Cedar street for the exclusive oc 
cupancy of the company. 

The officers of the company at its organization were Simon L. 
Loomis, president, and Charles J. Martin, secretary. Mr. Loomis 
had for many years been secretary of the AZtna Insurance Company 
of Hartford, while Mr. Martin was at the time of his appointment 
secretary of the Commercial Fire Insurance Company of this city. 
The board of directors was composed of forty-five merchants of the 
city. 

Commencing business under these favorable auspices the company 
entered into the new and almost unexplored field of a general agency 
business with high hopes of success. Before two years had elapsed, 
however, the experiment showed unfavorable results, involving the 
passing of the dividend in January, 1855, and bringing about such 
disagreement between the officers as to the policy of the management 
that President Loomis resigned his position. A general reorganiza- 
tion of the agency system was undertaken by the directors and Sec- 
retary Martin, who succeeded to the presidency after a short service 
as vice-president: Mr. Willmarth, who had come from Hartford with 
Mr. Loomis, being appointed secretary. Success followed, and large 
dividends were declared until, in 1858, the capital was increased by the 
addition of $100,000, followed in 1859 by an increase to $1,000,000. In 
1864 the capital was doubled, and the board of directors showed their 
confidence in the stability of the Government by investing the entire 
$1,000,000 of new capital in United States bonds. 

The legislature having, in 1865, passed an amendment to the 
insurance law limiting dividends to ten per cent in any one year, un- 
less the company had in hand the entire amount of premium on out- 
standing policies, the semi-annual dividends were for some time re- 
stricted to five per cent. At the same time, however, insurance com- 
panies were permitted to distribute a portion of their earnings in 
new stock, and, in 1864, such distribution was made to the stock- 
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holders of the “Home” to the extent af twenty-five per cent, thus in- 
creasing the capital of the company to $2,500,009. 

The company continued to make satisfactory progress, notwith- 
standing the general demoralization of rates of premium, until Oc- 
tober, 1871, on the eighth day of which month the memorable fire 
occurred which destroyed a great part of the city of Chicago, the 
property loss amounting to some $80,000,000. The “Home’s’ share 
of this loss was over $3,000,000, reduced by reinsurance to some- 
thing more than $2,500,000, to which should be added a $200,000 loss 
by the great forest fires in that year, which consumed an enormous 
amount of property in the State of Wisconsin. 

In July preceding these disasters the ‘“‘Home’s” statement showed a 
surplus of $128,000 in addition to its capital of $2,500,000. An ex- 
amination of the company’s condition made by the Insurance De- 
partment of the State at the request of the management, showed an 
impairment of the capital by the losses incurred at Chicago, to the 
extent of sixty per cent, and resulted in a call upon the stockholders 
for an assessment at that rate. The $1,500,000 thus required was 
promptly paid up, and the company commenced the year 1872 with 
restored capital and increased prestige, in view of the fact that so 
many companies had been ruined by the terrible conflagration, and 
the regular five per cent dividend was paid the following July. 

In November of that year, thirteen months after the great Chicago 
fire, the country was again startled by a conflagration in the solid 
city of Boston, which destroyed almost the entire business section 
of that city, causing a loss of millions and reducing to bankruptcy 
nearly all the local insurance companies and many of those located 
elsewhere, including several that had been reorganized after the 
Chicago conflagration. The loss of the “Home” by this fire was 
about $750,000, after deducting reinsurance. This loss was paid with- 
out calling for any contribution by the stockholders, but the two 
semi-annual dividends for the year 1873 were passed. In January, 
1875, the company had not only recovered from this disaster, but had 
accumulated sufficient surplus to warrant the distribution among the 
stockholders of new stock to the amount of $500,000, being twenty 
per cent of their holdings, raising the capital to $3,000,000, at which 
figure it has since remained, and on which semi-annual dividends 
have been paid without interruption. 

In connection with the business of fire insurance the company 
at the outset assumed the risks of inland transportation and did 
a large business on the lakes and rivers, and the management, in 
1864, secured an amendment to the charter authorizing the taking 
of marine risks as well; but after a short experience it seemed un- 
wise to continue that branch of the business, and in 1870 the com- 
pany discontinued writing policies on any other than fire risks. 

In 1888 the company decided once more to avail itself of its 
marine powers, so far as to cover coastwise and inland marine risks, 
under the direct supervision of the home office, which it still con- 
tinues, but takes no such risks through its agencies. 

In 1870, after full consideration of the subject and a visit to Europe 
by one of the officers, it was decided to open a branch at Hamburg 
and to issue policies on property in nearly all European countries. 
After an experience of some seven or eight years, the experiment 
proved unsuccessful and the agency was closed. 

This experience, in connection with that in inland insurance upon 
the Western lakes and rivers, confirmed the opinion which the 
officers had always entertained that the business to be successful 
should be under the direct management of the home office, and that 
the responsibility should not be divided among a number of branch 
managers, each controlling a separate division of territory. Acting 
upon this belief the business of the company is now reported by all 
policy-writing agents directly to the head office of the company, 
instead of coming to it at second-hand through an intermediate man- 
ager. 

The “Home” has always been among the foremost in associations 
of companies designed to promote the interest of the business and 
the protection of the public, but has never been disposed to surrender 
its independence and allow any outside organization to control the 
management of its affairs. This position has sometimes been un- 
favorably criticised by managers of other companies, but has won the 
confidence of agents and insurers. 
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“Blessed is the nation,” says the proverb, “that has no history,” 
and through the years following the great Boston fire the “Home” 
had no noteworthy experiences, passing like other companies in the 
same period through various vicissitudes of profit and loss, but on 
the whole making steady progress in business success and public 
appreciation. One and another connected with the company, either 
as officer or director, has in the course of nature passed away. Mr. 
Charles J. Martin, the first secretary of the company, and its presi- 
dent from 1855 until 1888, departed this life in the spring of the latter 
year. He was succeeded by Mr. D. A. Heald, who held the position 
until his death in December, 1900, his successor being the present 
incumbent, Mr. John H. Washburn. 

It may be noted in this connection that the long tenure of service 
of its officers has been a feature of the company’s history. As just 
stated, Mr. Martin was connected with the company for thirty-five 
years, from 1853 to 1888. Mr. Heald was in its service forty- 
four years, from 1856 to 1900, and Mr. Washburn about the same 
length of time, from 1859 until the present, while the junior officers 
have all been for many years in its employ. The only survivor of the 
original board of directors is the Hon. Levi P. Morton, who still 
remains with the company. 

In 1902 the company decided to extend its operations to Canada 
and Mexico, in which countries there seemed to be an opportunity 
for a successful business, and the outlook so far seems to justify the 
undertaking. 

In January, 1901, the directors felt warranted by the condition 
of the company in declaring an extra dividend of one per cent in ad- 
dition to the regular five per cent dividend. In the spring of that 
year they decided to place the company under the conditions of the 
safety fund law by depositing a million and a half securities with 
the Superintendent of Insurance, to be held as a safeguard to the 
company in case of a great disaster, and, in July following, com- 
menced paying semi-annual dividends at the rate of seven per cent, 
which it has since continued. 

The company is now transacting business in all the States, all the 
Territories (except New Mexico), and in Canada and Mexico, issuing 
its policies through some five thousand agents and covering more 
than one thousand millions of property. Its assets exceed $17,000,000, 
and its net surplus, over and above its capital of $3,000,000, is now 
more than $6,000,000, and its reserve for unearned premiums and all 
other liabilities, not including capital, is over $7,500,000. 

The Home Insurance Company thus closes its record of fifty years 
of such success as falls to the lct of few companies, and no reason 
is apparent why such success should not be continued in the half- 
century upon which we are now entering. 





THE ETNA INDEMNITY COMPANY. 

Organized in the latter part of 1897, the AZtna Indemnity Company of Hartford, 
Conn., is now in.its sixth year. A steady increase has been observable in its 
writings from year to year since its inception; and in 1902 its premium income 
amounted to $201,730. The company began business with a capital of $250,000, 
but in 1902 it increased its capital to $500,000, to properly meet the demands of its 
growing business. Until quite recently the AStna Indemnity confined its business 
to surety, fidelity and plate-glass lines, and at the end of 1902 had $37,072,661 of 
such risks in force, but the company has lately added a new line in the form of 
burglary insurance, and is pushing vigorously for a share of this class of insur- 
ance. As its policy forms are attractive and equitable and the company itself 
stands high in the estimation of business men, agents and brokers, it is likely 
that its operations will extend even more rapidly in the future than they have in 
the past. 

The last annual statement of the Adina Indemnity showed that it possessed 
$651,641 of resources and a surplus as to policyholders of $520,817. Its total in- 
come in 1902, $239,458, exceeded its disbursements by $33,000. Last year the 
ZBtna’s losses incurred amounted to but $45,028, or 22.3 per cent of premium re- 
ceipts, and its average loss ratio since organization has been 24,7 per cent. 

The affairs of the AStna Indemnity are in the hands of competent and ex- 
perienced men, and the company, now having gained a firm foothold, may fairly 
be expected to progress continuously under their management. They enjoy the 
confidence of their stockholders and of the public, and have amply demonstrated 
that such confidence is not misplaced. The chief officers are: President, C. N. 
Lindley; vice-presidents, J. M. Thomas and W.E. Keyes; secretary, E, S. Pegram. 
The various departments are under the direct supervision of the following-named 
assistant secretaries: Surety, T. Sanders, Jr.. and W. J. Moore; fidelity, B. 
Hunt; plate glass, S. B. Brewster; burglary, D. W. Armstrong, Jr. Wyllys 
Benedict is attorney for the company, which: has its executive offices at 68 William 
street, New York city. 
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THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


This steady-going old Philadelphia institution now lacks but a year of being a 
semi-centenarian. It was organized in 1854, and did principally a local business 
for many years prior to 1881, in which year it increased its capital from $125,000 
to $250,000, and started upon a period of gradual increase in its operations. For 
over thirty years past the company has not missed paying a fair dividend in any 
one year, and has paid eight per cent annually for the last twenty years. The 
Mechanics now possesses $978,032 of assets, and a net surplus of $208,967, after 
making provision for capital and all liabilities, including $462,825 of unearned 
premiums. In 1902 the company’s net premiums were nearly $300,000, and its loss 
and expense ratios were respectively 50.5 per cent and 41.6 per cent. A long, 
clean record and an equable underwriting policy are among this company’s most 
valuable assets. Its officers are: President, Simon J. Martin; vice-president, 
Charles J. Gallagher; secretary, John A. Snyder. 


THE NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Ninety-four years ago the North British Insurance Company had its beginning 
in Edinburgh, at first only transacting fire insurance. Fourteen years later it also 
took up life insurance, and has continued both branches up to the present time. 
In 1862 it absorbed the newly-established Mercantile Insurance Company of 
London, and adopted its present title. From that time on the North British and 
Mercantile followed a policy of expansion and soon became a world-power, insur- 
ancewise. Its operations in the United States began in 1866, under the manage- 
ment of Ezra White. Since that time the successive United States branch man- 
agers have been S. P. Blagden and Charles E. White, joint managers, 1876 to 1887; 
S. P. Blagden, 1887 to 1894; Henry E. Bowers, 1894 to 1900; E. G. Richards, 1900 
to date. Mr. Richards was previously identified with the National Fire of Hart- 
ford for many years as its vice-president and secretary. The United States branch 
now has assets amounting to $5,758,296, with a net surplus of $2,272,243. Its un- 
earned premium fund is little short of $3,000,000, and in 1902 its premium writ- 
ings exceeded $4,000,000. Since its admission to the United States, the company 
has received about $65,000,000 for premiums, and has paid nearly $41,000,000 for 
losses in this country. Included in the latter sum are $2,330,000 paid for losses 
by the great Chicago fire of 1871, and $750,000 due to the Boston fire of the follow- 
ing year. The North British and Mercantile is universally respected, and has 
acquired a reputation which is second to none the world over. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Since the succession of E. W. Scott to the presidency of the Provident Savings 
Life Assurance Society, the latter’s course has been directed with so much skill and 
energy that its progress has been noteworthy and continuous. In the six-year 
period of his incumbency, the assets of the society have increased threefold, its 
income has more than doubled, and its business in force and surplus have been 
very considerably augmented. The twenty-eighth annual statement is one which 
is well calculated to add to the enthusiasm and esprit de corps of all who are 
interested in the upbuilding of the society, whether in office or field. Striking 
gains were made in 1902 in all directions. Premium receipts advanced nearly $175,- 
000; total income increased over $300.000, and exceeded disbursements by $1,142,263; 
reserves were increased by $950,000, and over $200,000 were added to surplus. 
The gross assets are now $6,287,938, and the surplus as to policyholders is $983,677. 
The ever-widening field of usefulness of the Provident Savings is shown by the 
fact that the $35,371,913 of new business written in 1902 (an increase of about 
$7,000,000 over 1901 writings) was divided among 19,088 policyholders, compared 
with 9260 new policies in 1901; while the number of policies in force, 40,228, 
shows a gain of nearly 9000 in 1902. The insurance in force now exceeds $98,000,- 
000. The conservatism of tne Provident Savings is illustrated by the rejection of 
about $6,000,000 of applications out of a total of $41,000,000. Executive ability of a 
high character has been displayed by Mr. Scott, who has surrounded himself 
with a staff of enterprising and capable men, and has succeeded in securing such 
field representation as to find a ready sale for the excellent forms which the 
society has offered to an appreciative public. By its sound, conservative methods 
the Provident Savings has deserved commendation and support, and is receiving 
it in ever-increasing measure. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


Among the oldest and most reliable of American fire insurance companies is the 
Delaware of Philadelphia, which was originally established as a mutual company 
in 1835. Until 1890 it transacted fire and marine insurance upon the mutual plan, 
policyholders participating in profits. In the year named, however, it was con- 
verted into a stock company, with an authorized capital of $1,000,000; and its 
present unusual amount of paid-up capital, $702,875, was occasioned by the con- 
version of its outstanding scrip. It is conservatively managed, and in its nearly 
seventy years’ existence has had but four presidents; the present incumbent, 
Colonel Tattnall Paulding, having been elected in 1890 to succeed Thomas C. 
Hand, deceased, the latter having occupied the office for twenty-eight years. Sec- 
retary Henry Lylburn has filled his office for forty-nine years past, and is one 
of the veterans of the business. The Delaware has never cared for mere volume 
of business, and its writings vary comparatively little from year to year. Its 
premiums probably average about three-quarters of a million annually, its premi- 
ums written in 1902 having been $728,235. Its loss and expense ratios were favor- 
able, having been, respectively, 54.5 per cent and 43.3 per cent in 1902, in which 
year its income exceeded its disbursements by over $100,000. On January 1, 1903, 
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the Delaware had $1,654,308 of available assets; its unearned premium fund 
amounted to $735,325; and after caring for all other liabilities it had a net surplus 
or $133,142, and a surplus as to policyholders of $836,017. In its long career of 
usefulness, the Delaware has paid $21,058,962 for losses, and has gained an en- 
viable reputation among agents and business men tnroughout the country. Its 
officers, aside from those already named, are: Vice-President, Charles H. Yarnall; 
assistant secretary, J. Parsons Smith, Jr.; agency secretary, William Hall. 


THE BANKERS RESERVE LIFE ASSOCIATION OF OMAHA. 

The Bankers Reserve Life Association of Omaha, Neb., in 1902 experienced its 
most favorable year since its organization in 1897. A few of its gains last year, 
compared with 1901, were as follows: In premiums received, $82,631; in total in- 
come, $86,554; in policies in force, 655; in insurance in force, $1,813,000. The 
association now operates in Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, South Dakota, Michigan, 
Idaho, Oklahoma and Indian Territory, and in 1902 wrote 848 policies for $2,332,750, 
having 1800 policies representing $5,234,500 of insurance in force at the end of the 
year. On January 1, 1908, its admitted assets aggregated $116,821; the net value 
of its outstanding policies was $89,091, and its other liabilities amounted to $10,000, 
with no losses or claims unpaid. During 1902 the Bankers Reserve received 
$172,285 for premiums, and its total income was $184,389, or $53,447 in excess of its 
disbursements ($130,942), notwithstanding the fact that the latter included a con- 
siderable sum not strictly belonging to the year’s business. It also embraced 
$21,666 of reinsurance premiums to other companies. The total payments to policy- 
holders were $17,604, of which $7224 were for dividends. The death claims only 
amounted to $8500—$2000 less than in 1901. The president of this enterprising 
association is B. H. Robison, an insurance man of experience. 





NORTHWESTERN LIFE AND SAVINGS OF DES 
MOINES. 


During 1902 the progress made by the Northwestern Life and Savings of Des 
Moines, Ia., was very gratifying to its officers and friends. There were 17,210 
policies issued and revived for $9,670,210 of insurance; and the net gain in 
insurance, $4,616,070, brought up the total amount in force on December 31, 
1902, to $12,942,370, represented by 21,861 policies—an average of $592 each. The 
premium receipts in 1902 were $1,254,741, against $881,217 in 1901, and $421,126 in 
1900; and the total income in 1902, $1,297,499, exceeded total disbursements by 
794,814. In 1902 the company’s admitted assets grew from $790,788 to $1,380,175, 
while the required reserves advanced from $618,080 to $1,118,727. The admitted 
surplus as to policyholders at the end of 1902 was $227,576 (inclusive of policy- 
holders’ saving fund), an increase of about $75,000 during the year. The gross 
assets as per company’s statement were $1,550,326 at the end of last year. 

The Northwestern Life and Savings has secured a firm foothold in the North- 
west, as its steadily growing business indicates, thanks to the untiring efforts 
of President D. F. Witter and Secretary C. C. Crowell. 


THE 


THE AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY. 


So great an advance in its business was made in 1902 by the American Credit 
Indemnity Company of New York, that it was deemed advisable to increase 
its capital from $200,000 to $800,000, which was accordingly done. This, in part, 
accounts for the increase in assets from $885,342 to $1,851,629, and in surplus as 
to policyholders from $368,148 to $1,095,032. But there was also considerable excess 
of income over disbursements, the total receipts having been $1,421,856, and the 
total expenditures, $1,258,208. Premiums increased from $931,739 in 1901, to $1,396,- 
367 in 1902; while the loss and expense ratios of 1902 were respectively 45.5 per 
cent and 38.4 per cent. The gain in business in force required an increase of 
$223,389 in the reinsurance reserve, which now amounts to $694,491. The officers, 
who are entitled to congratulation upon the record they have made, are: S, M. 
Phelan, president; A. L. Shapleigh; vice-president, and Edwin M. Treat, sec- 
retary. 


THE BANKERS LIFE ASSOCIATION OF DES MOINES. 

The record of the Bankers Life Association of Des Moines, Ia., during the last 
five years has manifested the successful results of the energetic and well-directed 
efforts of the officers. In that period the insurance in force has grown from 
$100,838,000 to $178,534,000, while income from members has increased from $1,01,- 
458 in 1897, to $1,960,013 in 1902. The assets have more than doubled in the same 
time. Last year the total income of the Bankers Life Association was $2,191,830, 
and the total disbursements were $1,459,919, inclusive of $1,019,100 paid for claims, 
and $33,632 of other payments to members. New business to the extent of 12,670 
certificates representing $25,340,000 of insurance was written in 1902, bringing 
the total number of certificates in force up to £9,267 for $178,534,000. The asso- 
ciation has paid $7,492,418 for claims since its organization in 1879. E. A. Temple 
is president of this progressive institution, and H. S. Nollen is its secretary. 


THE HAMBURG-BREMEN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

This substantial German company is now approaching the end of its first 
kalf-century, it having begun business January 1, 1855. About three years later 
its first American agency opened in San Francisco; but it was not until 1871 (after 
the great fire) that it extended its operations eastward to Chicago. In May, 
1873, it established its United States branch office in New York, in charge of 
S. V. Dorrien, with F. O. Affeld as assistant manager. When the United States 
manager went to Hamburg, in 1882, to become managing director, Mr. Affeld suc- 
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ceeded him as manager and H. C. Buchenberger was appointed associate manager, 
both having since occupied these positions. The company has transacted a steady 
and usually profitable business, averaging about $1,200,000 in premiums yearly. 
Its American assets now aggregate $1,733,385, and its surplus, after providing 
for a reinsurance reserve of $1,207,756, and for its other liabilities, amounts to 
$373,751. Its premium writings in 1902 were $1,571,184, and its loss and expense 
ratios were respectively 57.1 per cent and 35.2 per cent. 

The United States trustees are the following-named New York business men: 
Gustav Amsinck of G. Amsinck & Co.; William Schall, Jr., of Muller, Schall & 
Co.; H. R. Kunhardt, Jr., of Kunhardt & Co.; John Achelis of Vietor & Achelis. 
The New York local department is now located at No. 19 Liberty street, and 
about May 1 the United States branch offices will be removed to that address, 
where commodious offices have been taken. 





FIELD & COWLES, BOSTON. 

This fire insurance agency is one of the oldest in Boston, having been established 
in 1868, although since that date there have been a number of changes in the per- 
sonnel of the firm, owing to the death and retirement of members. George P. 
Field, who has for many years past been the most active partner, received his un- 
derwriting education in the offices of the firm, which he served for several years 
before being given a partnership interest. He has a wide acquaintance, and is one 
of the most highly esteemed among New England underwriters. E. B. Cowles has 
spent about thirty-five years in the fire insurance business, and was an agent for 
the Home of New York in the sixties. Afterward he became assistant manager for 
New England for the Royal, when Scull & Field were managers; but subsequently 
his office was abolished on his becoming a partner in the firm of Scull & Field. 
Both Mr. Field and Mr. Cowles have always taken an active interest in associated 
efforts to premote the welfare of the business. 

Field & Cowles are New England managers of the Royal of Liverpool, and in 
addition represent two of Philadelphia’s oldest companies—the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, and the American Fire. 

The companies represented by Field & Cowles not only secure a large volume of 
premium income, but it is of a character which yields profit. During the thirty 
years in which Mr. Field has represented the Royal Insurance Company, a profit 
was shown in all but two, when small losses were incurred; and there has been 
a handsome profit for the whole period, notwithstanding the fact that pay- 
ments of $1,250,000 on account of the great Boston fire were embraced therein. 
Many of Boston’s leading business firms confide to Field & Cowles the entire 
care of their insurance interests, to their own satisfaction. Living up to high 
standards of honor, applying their excellent judgment and giving their personal 
attention to every detail of their business, it is not surprising that this firm has 
attained and continues to hold a distinctive position among the leading successful 
underwriters of New England. 


E. E. CLAPP & CO., THE FOREMOST ACCIDENT AGENCY 
IN THE WORLD. 


So far as is known there is no other single agency in the world which rivals 
the volume of accident insurance written by the agency firm of E. E. Clapp & 
Co. of New York, who manage the accident and health insurance department of 
the Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York for New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. The premiums collected in 1902 by this agency 
aggregated $665,000, this sum representing an increase of over $500,000 since the 
commencement of the agency. During 1902 the increase in the business of E. E. 
Clapp & Co. in New York State, as compared with that of the previous year, was 
greater than that of all competitors in the same lines combined. Excellent con- 
tracts of personal accident and health insurance are offered by the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company, which, in connection with the high reputation established by 
the company by its fair treatment of policyholders in the last twenty-seven years, 
prove very attractive to business men desiring indemnity of this character. As 
agents receive renewal commissions, there is a great incentive to the continuous 
retention of business on the books, as well as to the securing of new business. 
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The quarters hitherto occupied by E, E. Clapp & Co. having proved too 
cramped to accommodate the rapidly increasing business, the firm had a building 
erected at 66 Pine street for its own occupancy, of which it has now taken posses- 
sion. Most of the New York life and fire insurance brokers having accident and 
health risks to place find it desirable to do business with E. E. Clapp & Co. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COM- 


PANY OF CHICAGO. 

For seventeen years past this institution has carried on a successful accident in- 
surance business, and in late years has also transacted sickness insurance. 
Since its reorganization in 1899 as a stock company, it has not only advanced 
yearly in financial strength, but has shown gratifying increases in its premium 
receipts. In 1902 the latter amounted to $233,266, a gain of more than $30,000 
over those of 1901; while the losses incurred were but $79,613, or 34.1 per cent 
of premiums. The North American now has $246,917 of resources ($100,000 de- 
posited with Illinois Insurance, Department) and a surplus beyond its capital 
($100,000) and all liabilities, of $60,129—a handsome increase having been made in 
1902. The company on January 1, 1903, had $46,879,293 of risks in force, and is 
now averaging 900 new applications per week. It is expected that it will collect 
$400,000 in 1903. The excellent quality of its business is indicated by an average 
loss ratio of but 32.6 per cent during the last four years. After an examination 
in November, 1902, Insurance Superintendent Yates wrote concerning the North 
American Accident: ‘The affiairs of the company are well and economically 
managed.” ‘‘The claims are promptly adjusted and paid.” 

The officers of this company comprise Ernest E. Crepin, president; Edward 
C. Waller, vice-president; Alfred E. Forrest, secretary and general man- 
ager, and Frank J. Forrest, assistant secretary. Alfred E. Forrest will be remem- 
bered as the gentleman who drafted and had passed the Illinois casualty 
bill in 1899, enabling casualty companies to be organized in that State. The 
officers have reason to be pleased with the steady progress of the company. 


THE AMERICAN GUILD OF RICHMOND, VA. 


Last year was one of marked progress for the American Guild of Richmond, 
Va. New certificates to the number of 11,780 were issued, representing an aggre- 
gate of $11,116,500, compared with an issuance of 8908 certificates for $8,603,500 in 
the preceding year; and the year 1902 closed with 15,462 certificates in force, for 
$17,587,000—a gain of $5,491,500 during the year. The assessments and annual 
dues aggregated $287,314 in 1902, against $142,461 in 1901; while the total income. 
$407,119, showed a gain of $259,488 over 1901, and was $11,023 in excess of disburse- 
ments. On December 31, 1902, the American Guild possessed $152,453 of resources, 
an increase of $3416; and the liabilities, actual and contingent, amounted to $36,233. 
The American Guild has paid $775,508 for claims since its organization in 1890. 
President Charles T, O’Ferrall and Secretary S. Galeski should feel pleased with 
the degree in which they have broadened the business of the American Guild, and 
inspired to accomplish even more in the future. 


THE NORTH GERMAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


This company was organized four years ago, with a capital of $200,000, and 
without forcing its business it has built up its writings to over $200,000 in pre- 
Its net premiums written in 1902 were $228,820, while its loss payments 
required but $125,439. The company possessed assets on January 1, 1903, aggre- 
gating $375,938; and as its liabilities (inclusive of $132,944 of unearned premiums) 
only amounted to $154,964, a net surplus of $20,974 is indicated. The North 
German Fire is controlled by the well-known Chicago agency firm of Adolph 
Loeb & Son, who have long been identified with the best fire insurance interests 
of that city. Adolph Loeb is president of the North German, and Henry C. 
Timm is its secretary and general manager, with offices at 29 Liberty street, 
New York. 
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Men of Enthusiasm 


character and push—Are you 
cramped in your present 
business? No matter what 
your business is, do you feel 
the need of a wider field? 
If you do and think you can 
sell an investment security to 
conservative men, write me 
giving your age, business and 
bank reference. 


All letters treated as strictly confidential. 
GEORGE T. DEXTER 
Superintendent of Domestic Agencies 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


32 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 








The Advocate 


once received his greatest 
reward as a lawyer To-day 
it is the business advocate— 
the man with power to per- 
suade others—who wins the 
great prizes, 

I desire to secure the ser- 
vices of a few of the best men 
capable of selling investment 
securities. 

In writing, give age, occu- 
pation and bank reference, 

All letters treated as strictly confidential: 

GEORGE T. DEXTER 

Superintendent of Domestic Agencies 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


32 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 




















Demand for 
Investments 


is growing with the prosperity 
of the country and a man of 
character and ability can 
secure ample rewards if he 
has the ability to market such 
securities. I want a few of 
the best men obtainable for 
this work. 

In writing, give age, occu- 
pation and bank reference. 

All letters treated as strictly confidential. 

GEORGE T. DEXTER 
Superintendent of Domestic Agencies 


THE MUTUAL LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


32 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 








Are You a Seller? 


Have you leisure in which 
you could present to investors 
the merits of a Five Per Cent. 
Twenty-Year Gold Bond, sold 
on the instalment plan ? 

In writing, give age, occu- 
pation and bank reference. 


All letters treated as strictly confidential. 


GEORGE T. DEXTER 


Superintendent of Domestic Agencies 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


32 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 
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THE 


IVERPOOL 


of ONDON 
C "© (JLOBE 


Insurance 
of Liverpool, England 


Co. 


A Stock COMPANY 


WITH UNLIMITED LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS 


FIPTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 


December 31, 


ASSETS 
Real Estate. ‘ $1,865,833.00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage 2,861,750.00 
United States 4 per cent. Bonds 1,570,445.00 


State and City Bonds and Railroad Stocks 





and Bonds : 2,062,393.75 
Cash on Hand and in ene : 1,487,541.99 
Uncollected Premiums . 1,336,636 86 
All other Assets 20,113.67 
$11,204,714.27 











NEW YORK BOARD 


CHARLES H. MARSHALL, CHAIRMAN 
JOHN A. STEWART JAMES E. PULSFORD 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN EDMUND D. RANDOLPH 


HENRY W. EATON, RESIDENT MANAGER 


GEORGE W. HOYT, DEPUTY MANAGER 
J. J. MARTIN, AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 


COMO 


Chief Office in the United States 
45, 47, 49 William St. and 41, 43 Pine St. 


NEW YORK CITY 




















1902 





LIABILITIES 
Unadjusted Losses ; 4 $ 624,137.55 
Unearned Premiums and all other Lia- 
bilities 5,768,373.80 
SURPLUS 4, 812, 202. 92 
on ec 





$11,204,714 27 


commenced business in the United States in 1848. 

It conducts a world-wide business, and depends upon 
no particular locality for results. In case of conflagration its 
entire fire funds, without reservation, are available to satisfy 
the contracts of distressed policyholders. 

The large resources of its United States Branch can be sup- 
plemented by its Home Office funds, and, if need be, by the con- 
tribution of its shareholders, whose liability is unlimited. In 
the great conflagrations of 1871 and 1872 at Chicago and Bos- 
ton, the needful monies, i. e. $4,666,730, were supplied by the 
Home Office, and the United States funds were concurrently 
strengthened. 

Its United States funds are in trust for the protection of 
policyholders in the United States. The Trustees by whom 
these funds are administered are American citizens of high 
reputation. 

The Company has, at eight points: in the United States, 
furnished hostages for the performance of its contracts in the 
erection of office buildings. The value of such, in the aggre- 
gate, is $1,865,0co. 

Apart from its United States Branch Assets, the Company 
has been a liberal investor in securities in the United States, 
and possesses bonds and stocks in this country to a very con 
siderable amount. 

The Company is so well regarded in England that £100 
stock sells for about £2,300. 

The strength, fairness and promptitude in dealing with all 
claimants, afford ground for the hope that during the Com- 
pany’s work of fifty-five years in the United States it has se- 
cured a place in the regard of the American people, and that, 
in the years to come, it may enjoy their respect and confidence. 


T HIS COMPANY was established in the year 1836, and 
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1876] he ———193 This Company Grants 
FIDELITY DEPARTMENT 


Fy : Insurances av Follows: 
idelity ano 
Cosunltg QQ" 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


1i—Personal Accident 


C €) mM a n Against death and loss of time caused by accidental 
bodily injuries. 


2—Health 


O F N E W Y O R K Against loss of time caused by sickness. 


PLATE GLASS DEPARTMENT 
Against loss by accidental breakages. 


LIABILITY DEPARTMENT 
1—Employers’ Liability 
Against damages for personal injuries sustained by 
employés of manufacturers, miners, contract- 
Ors, efc., ete. 
2—Employers’ Public Liability 
Against damages to persons other than employés 
for similar injuries. 
3—Teams 
Against damages for personal injuries caused by 
horses and vehicles. 
4—Workmen’s Gollective 
Collective personal accident insurance for workmen 
in industrial establishments. 


BOILER and ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT 
1—-steam Boiler 

Against, Ist, loss of property ; 2d, damages for 
property of others lost; 3d, damages for per- 
sonal injuries caused by explosions of steam 
boilers. 

2—Passenger Blevators 

Against damages for personal injuries sustained by 

passengers. 
3—Owners’ and Landlords’ Liability 

Against damages for personal injuries sustained by 

persons on their premises. 


ae OF Pie BURGLARY DEPARTMENT 
97-103 CEDAR STREET For bankers, merchants, householders and others 
Between Temple and Church against loss by burglary. 
FLY-WHEEL DEPARTMENT 


Against, 1st, loss of property; 2d, damages for 
Lae a : property of others lost; 3d, damages for per- 
The Company in its Fidelity, Boiler, sonal injuries, caused by disruption or explo- 


Elevator and Fly-Wheel Departments sion of fly-wheels. 

employs skilled Inspectors, makes BONDED LIST 
thoroughgoing inspections and_ re- Fidelity insurance for persons employing lawyers 
ports thereupon to the assured to make collections. 
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American Credit-Indemnity 


Company 


OF NEW YORK 








S.M. PHELAN, - 


President 


CREDIT 
INSURANCE ONLY 


INDEMNIFIES MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS AGAINST 
EXCESSIVE LOSS THROUGH INSOLVENCY OF DEBTORS 





Our Paid Premium Receipts for 1902 amounted to more than the Combined 
Premium Receipts of 1900 and 1901. 

Our Assets, approximating $2,000,000, are represented by a grade of gilt- 
edged securities second to none held by the greatest Financial Institutions in the 
country, consisting of United States Bonds, Railroad Bonds, Cash and Certificates 
of Deposit. 


GROWTH IN FOUR YEARS 


Cash Income Surplus and Reserve Total Admitted Assets 


Dec. 31, 1899, $248, 403 $217,932 $446,615 
Dec. 31, 1900, 467,121 360,735 585,127 
Dec. 31, 1901, 948,884 639,250 885,342 
Dec. 31, 1902, 989,523 1,851,628 


1,421,855 





...OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS... 


S. M. PHELAN, President SAM’L M. KENNARD 


A. L. SHAPLEIGH. Vice-President Pres’t J. Kennard & Sons Carpet Co., St. Louis 
Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis JON ATHAN RICE 


SAM’L D. WINTER, Treasurer Rice, Stix & Co., St. Louis 
E. M. TREAT, Secretary CLARK H. SAMPSON 


Pres’t Corticelli Silk Co., St. Louis 
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Colonial Trust Building, St. Louis 


\Z 


302 Broadway, New York 
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Incorporated 1851 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Iusurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
GENERAL AGENCIES IN..... 




















WILLIAM R. PLUNKETT, 
President 


JAMES M. BARKER, 


Vice-President Boston Providence N ew York 
JAMES W. HULL, Philadelphia ‘Baltimore Pittsburgh 
Sec’y and Treas. Cleveland Indianapolis ‘Detroit 


Chicago, and other Large cities of the United States 








For Circulars, Rates and information regarding 
insurance and agencies, address 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 














PITTSFIELD, MASS. 











INCORPORATED 185! 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, Pres. JULIUS H. APPLETON, Vice-Pres. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Sec. 
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TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS Percentage 

1892 1902 Gain of Gains 

PLCMMIUMY INCOMNO Ca. 35.5 onc cnncncends oncaveds $2,760,245.52 $5,727,689.21 $2,967,443.69 107.51 
Income from Interest and Rents..... moe ee 623,414.25 1,235,433.33 612,019.08 98.17 
NE iicacict a kik a alleen: $3,383,659.77 $6,963,122.54 $3,579,462.77 105.79 

Assets December 31.... ....... $13,433,668.21 $30,960,145.22  $17,526,477.01 130.47 
Amount Insured December 31.... 78,467,497.00 158,703,802.00 80,236,305.00 102.25 
Surplus December 31........... 1,090,858.83 2,606,025.25 1,515,166.42 138.90 








Since its organization the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has paid to its policyholders in 





Assets, December 31, 1902, $30,960, 1 45.22 


Death Claims, $23,599, 962.33 rience 
Endowments Matured, - 3,935, 315.00 Liabilities, 28,354, 119.97 
Dividends, 11,086,018.90 Surplus, 2,606,025.25 
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179 4 OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFORD 190 3 
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HARTFORD FEE SSUBANGE COMPANY 


Western Department, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cofran & Bissell, General Agents. 














Has a Capital of One and 
One-quarter Million Dol- 


lars. Pacific Department, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Has Total Assets of over 
Belden & Palache, Managers. 


Thirteen Million Dollars. 
Metropolitan Department, 
80 and 82 William Street, 
New York City. 
Thos. J. Lasher, Manager. 
Charles A. Vilade, Ass’t Manager. 


Has a Net Surplus of over 
Three Million Dollars. 





Has paid over Seventy-nine we thease Bis 
AGENCIFS IN ALL THE PROMINENT LOCALITIES 





Million Dollars in Losses. ** _. > ks s THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
$h.d See mT) 
GEO. L. CHASE, President. 
CHAS. E. CHASE, Vice-President. R. M. BISSELL, Vice-President. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. THOS. TURNBULL, Ass’t Secretary. 
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° FIRE INSURANCE 
National -'6 wp a Ny 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





a 





Cash Capital, $1,000,000 Assets, January I, 1903, $6,205,393.71 








DIRECTORS 
FRANK W. CHENEY HENRY C. JUDD CHAS. H. BRISCOE JAS. P. TAYLOR 
JAMES NICHOLS FRANCIS T. MAXWELL RALPH H. ENSIGN L. A. BARBOUR 
JOHN R. BUCK BYRON A. SIMMONS J. M. ALLEN FRED S. JAMES 
JAMES NICHOLS, President 
B. R. STILLMAN, Sec’y H. A SMITH, Ass’t Sec’y 
Western Department—Chicago Pacific Department—San Francisco 
FRED. S. JAMES, Gen’l Agent Gko. D. DoRNIN, Manager 
GEO. W. Blossom, Ass’t Gen’l Agent GEO. W. DORNIN, Ass’t Manager 
CHAS. RICHARDSON, 2d Ass’t Gen’l Agent 
Gulf Department—New Orleans Southwestern Department—Dallas 
R. L. EMERY, Gen’l Agent TREZEVANT & COCHRAN, Gen’! Agents 
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¢ eae 
; AN AMERICAN REVIEW OF [NSURANCE. 
¢ 
en Pa, 
te PUBLISHED WEEKLY. Subscription Price, $4.00 per Annum. ‘ 
© See ee es 
— 8 
¢ HE SPECTATOR is a live and progressive insurance jour- tailed experience of all companies for a series of years. These sta- QO? 
¢ nal, noted for its purgent and fearless discussion of all tistics are compiled by experts having no personal interest to serve, K 
4 mae 5 ig eye to the eget ye vongeacs of ——* - ony but are prepared solely for the purpose of analyzing the subject. 3 
ranch, n the many years of its existence it has built up 
¢ a reputation for fair and honest treatment of insurance mat- THE MOST EMINENT WRITERS + «3 
$ ters ang ae ee it invaluable to insurance men of every class, on Insurance in its various forms are contributors to its columns, t «3 
whether they be and the aim of its proprietors is to present the science of the insur- 
¢ | ance systems in vogue without prejudice to any and in fairness to + : 
¢ MANAGERS OF COMPANIES OR AGENTS IN THE FIELD. all. It is in this spirit that Fire. Life, Industrial, Accident and ¢ «3 
¢ It contains the latest and freshest insurance news from every Employers’ Liability, Natural Premium Life and Miscellaneous In- g 
¢ quarter, bright and sparkling correspondence from the principal surance Companies, Associations and Societies are treated without \0 
¢ insurance centers of the country, comments on current insurance fear or favor. It also gives the current news from different insur- YY 
D4 —. oF cnr pon be _ ng: aorta on the principles of Life, ance centers each week, and each number is ¢§ 
‘ire, Accident and Miscellaneous Insurance. | 
¢ A most valuable feature of THe Spectator is the presentation | AN EPITOME OF INSURANCE AFFAIRS 3 
4 from time to time of carefully prepared and voluminous on are . interest to the ———- El large. In short, it is the ¢2 
ambition of its proprietors to make THE SPECTATOR an invaluable if 
r COMPARATIVE STATISTICAL EXHIBITS journal to every person identified with the insurance interest in any «3 
¢ of the business of Life, Fire and Miscellaneous Insurance, usually capacity, and its unprecedented success is evidence that their efforts 3 
r¢ in a comparative form, showing the business transactions and de- are appreciated. «3 
+ Any business man entering the insurance profession as manager, agent or broker should address THe Spectator Company for informa- gy 
+ tion regarding the various treatises and other instructive publications printed in the interest of the particular branches of insurance. Managers \ 
¢ and general agents should see that their sub-agents are supplied with the various publications issued by it in behalf of insurance. The public YY 
+ interested in or gene from a fire, life or casualty standpoint should secure copies of the works of reference, containing reports on insurance : QO 
¢ companies issued by it. , . , : 1X 
+ A complete Catalogue of insurance works will be sent to members of the insurance fraternity, or to any person, on receipt of five cents to z «3 
cover postage. | ; : Aw) 
t _ Attention is called to the condensed Catalogue of the insurance works of THe Spectator Company presented on other pages of this «3 
issue. OY 
r¢ en ea q3 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY e 
i 
z ; «3 
5 tt PX 
3 95 William Street, TELEPHONE, “a3 JOHN.” NEW YORK. $ 2? 
$25,000 Securities Deposited with the State Treasurer of Virginia for the ¢g 
: Benefit of its Membership at Large. g 
; K 
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AMERICAN GUILD 
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A Fraternal Beneficiary Order, based upon 
Sound Business Principles. 
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tered by Men of the Highest Standing and Integrity. 3 

eaeiad ae % S 

2 

Mortuary and Disability Benefits : CHAPTERS IN EVERY SECTION OF 8 

\2 

$500 to $5,000 Protection to Family in case of Death, or a THE COUNTRY. g 3 
desirable Provision for self. ‘ 

$250 to $2,500 in case of Permanent and Total Disability. i a a le 8 

$1.25 to $12.50 per week in time of Sickness. DESIRABLE OPENINGS FOR COMPETENT ORGANIZERS, a 

D 

a ——— 3 


+ 

¢ 

¢ 

¢ 
Chartered by Special Act of the Legislature of Virginia in 1890. Economically and Efficiently Adminis- 
; 

; 

3 

+ 

; 

+ 

. 

+ 

; 

For Particulars Address S. GALESKI, Supreme Secretary, RICHMOND, VA. 
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ya W. G. PHELPS, Vice-President F. W. JENKINS, Counsel >. 
+ G. W. DUNN, 2d Vice-President R. L. LOUNSBERRY, Medical Director a 
b MOORE SANBORN, 3d Vice-President CHAS. A. LA DUE, Registrar + 
bs J. W. MANIER, Treasurer A. B. HOWE, Asst. General Manager > 
SS Z. B. PHELPS, Comptroller J. B. ABBOTT, Cashier > 
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3 CHAS. M. TURNER, President $ 
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% | EN of ability, ambitious, willing to work for the success + 
x 7 . ~ . ~~ 
+ that follows persistent push can secure first-class territory “ 
= ° ~ : ° P » 3 
z and a liberal contract upon furnishing satisfactory references to ¥% 
7-2 e t3 
& 2 
$ MOORE SANBORN, Supt. of Agencies + 
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DOG 72 
ss TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT OF + 
: rs’ Life A iati 2 ; 
: of Des Moines 4 
7 +2 
‘| GheBankers’ Life Association ?227"2 | 
4 7.2 
~ FORITHE:YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 331, 1902 ~ 
+ PUBLISHED JANUARY 1, 1993 + 
+2 7-2 
SS ASSETS Securities Deposited with Iowa + 
4 ? wtate AUGHO® .c0cccs50605 $4,499,284.38 ‘4 
ps First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate...... $4,235,205.21 Securities in Home Office...... 27,507.21 = 
% Bonds and Other Securities, Book Value... 291,586.38 ——-——.._ $4,526,791.59 + 
3 Deposited with Missouri Insurance Depart- GUARANTEE PUNDD < .c2cc.ccccencinws $3,303,362.00 3 
SS MEN ose eee eee eee sence ene e eee ees 1,000.00 (Pledged by Members for Payment of Calls.) = 
= Guarantee Notes Not Yet Due............. 728,217.77 RESERVE OR SURPLUS FUND....... $2,124,601.73 + 
= Cash in Banks and Treasury............... 155,972.19 (Pledged for Payment of Losses in Excess of 1 per cent ¥ 
5 a per annum.) o 
$ Total Ledwer Assets... cis cceneiae $5,411,981.55 INSURANCE IN FORCE............... $178,534,000.00 * 
% Interest Accrued, not due, $114,167.36, past Death Claims Paid During the Year........ $1,019,100.11 x 
ee due two items $400 gra ae tag ala a tee tere eee a I 14,567.30 Guarantee Deposits Returned During the ~ 
‘4 Assessments payable in January, 1903, to GAN scandal tas oa oo aclu a che as $19,994.50 4 
5S cover losses reported and not proven... 78,000.00 Total Paid to Beneficiaries Since Organiza- = 
oe SS TOWAS sii cava dda yeaa anda xe eae 7,492,417.79 we 
g n e 2 ; . ’ 
z Total Resources ...........22-2+++++ $5,604,548.91 Death Rate per $1,000 Insurance Carried in + 
% Ri cas sa ddr kana ene ce tances: $6.22 ‘ 
~ Average Payments of Members for each + 
3 $1,000 Insurance carried in 1902....... $9.25 = 
é LIABILITIES Increase in Securities Deposited with State + 
~ : a FY 2 PRUNES oa os 3 a eine en ea daa ee ae tae $743,514.01 “ 
> Death Claims Proven and Unpaid.......... None. Increase in Insurance in Force During the * 
3 Death Claims Not Proven.............. ae $78,000.00 Gai, creer tee ere ane ee $18,768,000.00 % 
ss Trust Fund Deposits and Advance Paym ts. 6,730.70 Increase in Guarantee Fund During the * 
3% Accounts Due and Payable January, 1903... 2,700.00 MOAB cs coed aor coh ead setae $340,707.00 = 
% Balance Resources to Protect Contracts 5,517,118.21 Increase in Reserve or Surplus Fund During + 
+ —_—___—___—_ CR TOR 05's vase na hed dae neasacadence's $335,120.77 5 
SS PEGA 5 eserc ste ye 0 ee lee ae ona eee CE Oa Total Depository Banks Appointed........ 5,023 54 
= EDWARD A. TEMPLE, President DR. GEO. GLICK, Medical Director H. S. NOLLEN, Secretary 3 
& E. E. CLARK, Vice-President DR. F. J. WILL, Medical Examiner J. M. BACHTELL, Aud. & Ass’t Secy ss 
Z SIMON CASADY, Treasurer P. M. CASADY, Ass’t Treasurer GEO. KUHNS, Field Manager Ss 
oe °° 
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National Life Insurance Co. 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


[ORGANIZED 1850]. 
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Assets, - $25,335,030.36 
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Surplus, - - - -| $ 2,584,763.70 





8 Insurance, - - -| $118,301,698.00 
«3 
<3 


“2 A Purely Mutual Company Doing Business in Thirty-five States 
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JOS. A. DE BOER, President. O. D. CLARK, Secretary. Dr. A. B. BISBEE, Med. Director. 
JAS. T. PHELPS, Vice-President. H. M. CUTLER, Treasurer. C. E. MOULTON, Actuary. 
JAS. B. ESTEE, 2nd Vice-President. . F. A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 
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ANDREW M. SWEENEY, President. SAMUEL QUINN, Vice-Pres. and Supt. of Agents. WILBUR S. WYNN, Secretary and Actuary. 
CHas. F, COFFIN, General Counsel. ALLISON MAXWELL, M. D., Medical Director, CARLFTON B. McCULLOocH, Medical Director, 
WALTER Howe, Cashier. PAUL S. KNOWLES, Assistant Secretary. 





The State Life Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: 
Newton Claypool Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 


PX 
Qd 





UNPARALLELED GROWTH 


The following comparisons show the unparalleled growth of The State Life 
since organization. The figures for 1895 include three months of 1894 





Insurance in Force Income Admitted Assets Liabilities Admitted Surplus Auditor of State 


$ $ $ $ $ 


1895 3,548,500 60,022 18,300 15,868 2,432 1897 =f? : $50.000 
1896 7,859,500 123,943 68,770 46,483 13,287 1898 
1897 11,885,500 204,983 150,891 88,276 62,615 


. $100.000 
108 . . ss 200,000 
1898 17,049,000 332,787 259,645 162,037 107,608 $ 
Q 


Reserve and all other Securities Deposited with : 


124 


1899 22,208,470 467,225 417,781 256,246 161,534 1900 . . . . $400,000 
1900 28,339,877 664,338 671,370 409,594 261,775 1901 . . . $500,000 D 
1901 33,615,656 901,728 1,015,072 699,418 315 ,654 1902 . . . $750,000 
1902 39,541,688 1,260,683 1,527,036 1,176,249 350,786 i903 . $1,250,000 : 


The State Life Insurance Company (oces business under the Indiana Compulsory Legal Reserve Deposit Law of 1899, which 
affords the insured and the Company a greater degree of protection than is furnished by the laws of any other State. Under this law the Auditor of 
State is required to ascertain annually the reserve or net cash value of all outstanding policies, and the company must keep on deposit in his office, 
in stipulated high-class securities, an amount equal to such reserve ‘The certificate of the Auditor of State shows that the Company has on deposit 
with the State for the protection of its policyholders One and a Quarter Million of Dollars, or over One hundred Thousand 
Dollars more than the amount required by law. 

When there is added to the above advantage possessed by the State Life Insurance Company its record for success, which sur- 
«3 passes that of any and all competitors, made during the same period of their history, it should not be difficult for the man who considers his own 
interests and wants a policy in the BEST COMPANY, to decide to take it in the STATE LIFE. 
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The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Incorporated December 2, 1878 


L. G. FOUSE, President 
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Com ed Busi January 1, 1879 
A QUARTER CENTURY’S RECORD 
YEAR ASSETS TOTAL INCOME OUTSTANDING INSURANCE 
$ $ $ 
1ee2 44.460 74.987 6,001,500 
1883 41,712 105,242 6,568,600 
1884 39,976 118,054 7,460,600 
18865 42,664 140,778 9,778,400 
1886 48 537 197,340 13,225,550 
1887 77,387 257,506 15,438 350 
18868 157,621 340,209 20,116,250 
188689 234,297 423,774 23,796,450 
1890 274,360 574,607 26,955,650 
1891 352,273 647,746 33,579,750 
1892 415,708 804,808 41,430,950 
1893 629,704 972,050 46,385,350 
1894 806,191 1,156,737 53,132,900 
1895 1,114,980 1,356,427 §9,363,343 
1896 1,444,367 1,569,551 67,412,956 
1897 1,862,593 1,856,301 72,873,727 
1898 2,333,462 1,894,251 75,045,844 
1899 2,856,417 2,051,900 77,182,941 
1900 3,378,839 2,333,162 82,119 185 
1901 3,930,172 2,657,270 84,306,448 
1902 4,663,276 2,955,968 90,097,572 


The pronounced success of the Fidelity’s agents is due to its special policy attractions and conditions, 
and to an agency system which protects its agents from competition with other agents of the Company 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO DEPARTMENT A. 














CONRAD B. DAY 
President 


DAVID MASTERS 


Treasurer 


JNO. M. BOGGS 
V.P. and Agency Mgr. 


R. S. KEELOR, M.D. 
Secretary 





INCORPORATED 
UNDER THE LAWS 
OF THE STATE 
OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 





Head Office, FIDELITY BUILDING, 112-116 N. BROAD STREET 
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Credit Indemnity 
A Scientific System to indemnify wholesale merchants and 
manufacturers against losses from bad debts. 
The only Company that holds the entire premium intact, 
until the policy expires, as a reserve for the payment of 
losses. 
Policies are further safeguarded by a special Contingent 
Reserve to meet unanticipated claims and by the entire 
resources of the Company. 


For Particulars Address 
CREDIT BOND DEPARTMENT 
320 Broadway, New York 
Rooms 812-813 








Casualty Insurance 
In all of its branches, including Accident, Sickness, Plate 
Glass, Steam Boilers and Liability. 


This Company does not issue Liability Policies on the 
specially hazardous classes of risks. 


A Double Classification System is rigidly enforced, whereby 
the Company’s business as to any of its lines of insurance is 
restricted to the LOW LOSS RATIO STATES. 

Because of its Conservatism, this Company is able to write 
exceedingly liberal policies and to make advantageous con- 
tracts with agents. 


Metropolitan Office for all Casualty Lines at 
68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
J. H. DELESDERNIERS, General Agent 








Total Assets, December 31, 1902, $580,355.65 


Pending Claim Liability, $7,547.91 


Ratio, 77 to 1 


FOR TERRITORY OR ANY INFORMATION CONCERNING THE COMPANY, ADDRESS HEAD OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE SPECTATOR 











AME makes people live after they are dead. Duty 
done has the same effect with this difference : 
it is within your reach. 


You can live during all the lives of your children 
and their children’s children through suitable insurance 


on your life. 


Not as costly or as troublesome as the average of 


other investments. 
ACAdCYreSS_eee 


Full information free. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921 CHESTNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 





38th Hnnual Statement 


Che German Tl ns. Co. of Freeport 


January ist, 1903 





Assets 


Loans on Mortgages and Accrued In- 
terest $2,110,408.80 

City, Town, County and Corporation 
Stocks and Bonds and Accrued 
Interest 

Collateral Loans (secured by Bonds 
and Mortgages) 

Real Estate (Office Building and Other 
Real Estate) 

3ills Receivable (not matured,taken for 
Fire Premiums ) 

Cash in Hands of Agents, net 

Cash in Banks and in Office 


I,411,202.17 


97,163.25 


51,985.40 
336,127.20 
349,520.43 





Total Assets 


C.O. COLLMANN, President. 
H. BAIER, Vice-President. 


$4,364,107.25 





Liabilities 


Capital Stock 

Reserve for Reinsurance 2,673,620.10 
151,668.43 
64,846.58 


1,273,972.14 





$4,364,107.25 


POONA TH FUROR os cs cs sakes ices $399,401.56 
Increase in Reinsurance Reserve 316,965.93 
Increase in Surplus 


WM. TREMBOR, Secretary. 
F. M. GUND, Assistant Secretary. 


D. B. SCHULTE, Treasurer. 
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FOUNDED A. D. 1702 


| Insurance Co. of North America 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Cash Capital, ~ - - - $3,000,060. 00 
Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, = - -  $10,702,583.61 


Losses Paid Since Organization, - $111,810,702.01 


TO JANUARY 1, 1903 


J. F. DOWNING, General Agent, Western Department, Erie, Pa. 


Philadelphia } Underwriters 


Composed of the INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA and 
THE FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA, both of the 
City of Philadelphia, Pa., founded respectively in 1792 and in 1817 


Combined Assets, January 1, 1903, - - $16,853,406 61 
J. F. DOWNING, General Agent, Western Department, Erie, Pa. 


























WM. H. GRAHAM, President H. J. HEINZ, Vice-President 
HAVE YOU READ 


The Record of the Growth of the ACCIDENT POLICIES issued by the 2 


Central Accident ¢¢ pinssurs, pa 
Insurance Co. a 


POLICY No. 1. HON. WILLIAM A. STONE, Ex-Governor of Pennsylvania 











GENERAL ACCIDENTS ACCIDENTS ON PUBLIC CONVEYANCE 
Date, March 30, 1895.... Accidental Death, Ist year, $10,000 On Public Conveyance.........-..+.. $20,000 
is oe S26... =v si 2d ‘* 10,500 7 Sek ete rccdcreen 21,000 
a © SESE. 2.4% ss “ 3d“ = =11,000 a ne rere eee 22,000 
z “Te... © “ 4th “ 11,500 “ “ saad eae: 23,000 
a oe SEO... «., m9 os 5th ‘* 12,000 < ST OEneS een eewaedsas 24,000 
= °° SOG: :... * ws 6th ‘* 12,500 - AO) eevee bane ewes 25,000 
a se 3901 |... =e e ith ‘“ 13,000 Bs SP a Gutee ..++ 26,000 
= ae NGOS. 5 << ms “g 8th ‘ 13,500 “8 BO) . ¢ kaede ee eer e mas 27,000 
= SS S908... ee = 9h ‘* 14,000 “ Ste) Suede eee 28,000 


The record of Policy No. 1 is but one of the many thousands of the fortunate holders of the 
‘*CENTRAL’S”’ Contracts. 
(4 WRITE THE HOME OFFICE, Pittsburg, Pa., for circular, ‘‘ Robbing Peter to pay Paul,’’ 
explaining our Double Classification System. 


RALPH BUTLER, Sec’y and Mgr. G. W. EISENBEIS, Treas. 
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308 & 310 WALNUT 
STREET 





THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President 
JOHN H. PACKARD, Jr., Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Treas. and Asst. Sec’y. 
WM. B. KELLY, General Manager 


DIRECTORS 


Thomas H. Montgomery Charles S. Whelen 

Israel Morris Edward F. Beale 

Pemberton S. Hutchinson John S. Gerhard 

Joseph E. Gillingham Edward Lowber Welsh 
Archibald R. Montgomery 














CASH CAPITAL, - . - ™ 


Surplus over all Liabilities, - - * 


The American Fitre 
Insurance Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


$500,000.00 


Reserve for Reinsurance and all other claims, 1,855,163.21 


179,821.43 


TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1903 
$2,534,984.64 











Established 1865 Capital, $1,250,000 


The Frankfort Marine, 
Accident and Plate Glass 
Insurance Co. 


OF FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, GERMANY 


Employers and Public Liabilities, Elevator 
Insurance, Workmen’s Collective and Individual 
Accident. 

For the security of Policyholders in the United 
States of America, a deposit has been made in the 
State of Massachusetts of $200,000.00 in United 
States Bonds. 


100 WILLIAM STREET 
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Thuringia Insurance Co. 


OF ERFURT, GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED 1853 


CAPITAL . - 
ASSETS asoutT - - 


$2,250,000 
$1 3,000,000 


DEPOSITED FOR THE BENEFIT OF U. S. POLICYHOLDERS 


In New York - - $200,000 
In Oregon - - - 50,000 
$250,000 


Viz.: 250 U. S. 3% Bonds at $1,000. 


be 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK 


F. G. VOSS, Manager and Attorney 
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>: BONDS OF SURETYSHIP:: 
FIDELITY, COURT AND CONTRACT BONDS 


THE CITY TRUST, SAFE DEPOSIT AND 
SURETY COMPANY OF PHILaDELpHia 


INCORPORATED 1886. 
CAPITAL (Full Paid) $500,000 
SURPLUS, Reserve and Undivided Profits over $300,000 


CHARLES M. SWAIN, President. MICHAEL P. HERATY, Vice-President. 
JAMES F. LYND, Secretary and Treasurer. 
JOS. A. SINN, Trust Officer and in charge of Surety Department. 


General Office, 927 and 929 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

















FIDELITY BONDS issued for Officers and Emptoyees of Banks, Trust Companies, 
Railroad Companies, Express Companies and other Corporations, for Municipal, 
State and Government Officers and others holding positions of trust. 


COURT BONDS issued for Receivers, Assignees, Committees, Administrators, Execu- 
tors, Trustees and Guardians, and in cases of Attachment, Replevin, Appeal, Capias, 
etc. ADMIRALTY BONDS A SPECIALTY. 


CONTRACT BONDS issued for persons having contracts with the United States 
Government, and with the various States and Cities wherein it transacts business, 
It is approved as SOLE SURETY under the Act of Congress of August 13th, 1894. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 160 Broadway, ADRIAN T. KIERNAN, General Manager for State of New York. 
CHICAGO, 319 The Rookery, JOSEPH T. BOWEN, General Western Agent. 

BOSTON, 23 Central Street, WALTON C. TaFT, General Agent for New England. 
PITTSBURGH, 316 Fourth Avenue, GAULT & GIFFEN, Agents. 

MILWAUKEE, 379 Broadway, GEORGE H. RUSSELL, State Agent. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., A. A. JANIS, State Agent, Room 412, Bank of Commerce Building, 
Broadway and Olive Streets. 














The Security Life and 1825 - 1903 


ef... 


Annuity Company ‘uc | The Pennsylvania Fire 
Stewie weet ee Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICERS 
HARRY H. BAKER, President | JOHN K. TENER, Vice-Pres. 

JUDGE E. D. NEWMAN, Treas. ELDRIDGE L. SHELTON, Sec. 
FRANK L. SMART.Gen. Mgr. | MILES M. DAWSON, Cons’g Act’y CAPITAL, ~ - - $400,000.00 


ASSETS, January 1, 1903, $5,797,583.91 


BUSINESS WRITTEN during first SEVEN MONTHS of 
actual operation, - - - : $1,031,000.00 


Representing PREMIUMS of - $40,915.42 R. Dae BENSON, President. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice President. 
W. GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary. 


°° TO AGENTS .-.- CHARLES W. MERRILL, Ass’t Secretary. 


Above phenomenal result speaks for itself ; and the advantages of con- Wa. J. Dawson, Secretary of Agency Department. 
nection with a young and fast-growing company are self apparent. With 
men of energy, ability and good character—‘‘ producers "—we are pre- 
pared to make attractive arrangements, with the most liberal weekly 
advances and renewal contracts. The Company writes the most modern, 
the most attractive and the most profitable contract now before the public, : ° ° 
at lowest actuarial rates compatible with the highest security. W. S. BANTA, Manager for Metropolitan District 

Write or call at Principal Office, Burd Building, Philadelpbia, or to 
F. L. SMART, Lewis Block, Pittsburg. 72 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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Tue PERPETUAL FIRE [NSURANCE (COMPANY 


























PHILADELPHIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 








CAPITAL, $100,000.00 








NET SURPLUS, $41,585.82 


APPLICATIONS SOLICITED FOR 


SURPLUS LINES ON STANDARD 
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RISKS THROUGHOUT THE U. S. 





N. Y. REPRESENTATIVE 
V. T. O’NEIL 
56 Pine STREET, N. Y. 


A. A. SPARKS & CO., General Agents 


331 WALNUT STREET 
PHILA, PA. 





WM. C. BENNETT J. BURNS ALLEN 
Established 1869 


CHARLES TREDICK & CO. 


Insurance Agents and Brokers 


339 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA * #*% # 





COMPANIES REPRESENTED 


New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co., of Manchester, N. H. 
Providence Washington Insurance Co., Providence, R. T. 
Granite State Fire Insurance Co., Portsmouth, N. H. 
German American Fire Insurance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Fire Insurance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Royal Fire Insurance Co., Liverpool, England, 

Colonial Fire Insurance Co., Washington, D. C. 

Anchor Fire Insurance Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Conestoga Fire Insurance Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

North American Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 





The Placing of Surplus Lines a Specialty 
THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Facilities with London Lloyds unsurpassed 





HOME OFFICE I. O. O. F. 


Mutual Life Insurance 
..oociety.., 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


CHARTERED JUNE firn, 1873 


U. 8. ROGERS, Secretary 


H. 8. CAMPBELL, President 
JAMES W. MERRITT, Vice-President 
R. H. BURNHAM, 2d Vice-President 
C. F. BINKLEY, Treasurer 
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ESTABLISHED 1824 


Manchester 


Assurance Company 
OF ENGLAND 


UNITED STATES BRAN.H: 
49 Wall Street, New York 


UNITED STATES TRUSTEES: 
Richard James Cross, Esq., Capitalist, New York. 


Hon. John Kean, U.S. Senate, Vice-President Manhattan 
Trust Co., New York. 


Henry S. Redmond, Esq., Redmond, Kerr & Co., Bankers, 
New York. 


JANUARY 4, 1903 


ASSETS” - : - - $1,839,534.45 
LIABILITIES~— - . - 1,247,162.49 
SURPLUS - ‘ . : - 592,373.96 





A PREFERRED LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








The American Temperance Life Insurance Association 
is a life insurance company composed of preferred risks and 
accepts only preferred risks in its Temperance Section. 

‘| he experience of all insurance companies has shown that 
non-users of alcoholic liquors as a beverage live longer, on the 
average, than those who use them. In Europe the total ab- 
stainer receives larger dividends, or is given a lower premium 
rate. 

The Temperance and Provident of London, England, has 
paid dividends in the proportion of $5.70 to the total abstainers 
and $4.30 to the moderate drinkers. 

The Scepter Life Association, for the past fifteen years, 
has found that as often as 100 deaths occurred in its temper- 
ance section, 140 occurred in its moderate drinkers’ section. 

The Scottish Temperance Life gives total abstainers a 
reduction of ten per cent. of the premiums. 

In this country 1 he American Temperance Life is the only 
company that gives a lower premium rate to temperance peo- 
ple. Incorporated in 1889, it has paid over half a million dol- 
lars to its policyholders. It has assets amounting to $100,000, 
its annual income is about $150,000 and it has over $7,000,000 
of business in force. 

Like the European companies, it also maintains a general 
section for non-abstainers, thus reaching all classes of insurers. 


GOOD POSITIONS FOR AGENTS 


The American Temperance Life 
Dept. 14 253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Ohe Chicago Life a 
Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE, CROCKER BUILDING 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Incorporated July 3d, 1895, under the Superior Life 
Insurance Laws of Towa 





THE CHICAGO LIFE IS STRICTLY 
UP-TO-DATE IN EVERYTHING... 











Red 








SEVEN YEARS OF STEADY GAINS 


YEARS ADMITTED ASSETS INSURANCE IN FORCE 
1896 $8,354.52 $579,500.00 
1897 $12,856.19 $585,500.00 
1898 $16,432.14 $822,000.00 
1899 $24,809.58 $1,924,100.00 


1900 $50,343.63 $2,556,535.00 
1901 $75,435.82 $2,744,900.00 


1902 $131,363.99 $3,004,075.00 


If you want an Agency with a progressive 
‘**Old Line’’ Company, it will pay you to 
correspond with 


E.. L. RINES OR 


Agency Director 


H. P. BAKER 


Sec’y and Gen’! Mgr. 





THE RIDGELY 
PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


Sickness 
Accident 
Death \ 


/ 


Pays Benefits 


MEMBERSHIP RESTRICTED 
TO THE I. O. O. F. 








Gross Assets, $95,000 00 
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CHALMERS BROWN W. K. BELLIS 
President Secretary 


The Keserve Loan Life 
Insurance Go. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Deposits the net cash value of its 
policies with the Auditor of State. 


We want a limited number of District 
Agents for unoccupied territory in 


Indiana 


Address all correspondence to 


a a Secretary. 


E. B. MARTINDALE, President. 
LYNN B. MARTINDALE, Sec’y. CHARLES E. DARK, Vice-Pres. 





American 
Central Life 
Insurance Co. 


POLICIES SAFE AS NATIONAL BANK NOTES 


This Company keeps on deposit with the Auditor of the 
State of Indiana, a sum equal to the entire Net Cash Value 
(legal reserve) of every policy in force, in High Class Bonds 
and Mortgages, bearing interest and subject to the approval 
of the Auditor of State. 


The American Central Life Insurance Company 
now has on deposit with the State of Indiana 
25% more than the Legal Requirement, in U. S. 
Bonds and First Mortgage Real Estate Loans 





— > ee 


Old Line Legal Reserve 


UP-TO-DATE POLICIES THAT ARE 
APPRECIATED BY THE PUBLIC.... 
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If you are a producing Agent, write for information re- 
garding special features 
HOME OFFICE: 


INDIANAPOLIS, - - INDIANA 








The Meridian 
Life and Trust Co. 


of Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS - - INDIANA 


ARTHUR JORDAN, Pres. ORLANDO B. ILES, Treas. 
CHARLES C, PIERCE, Jr., Sec’y EVERETT WAGNER, Mgr. 


Home Offices: Stevenson Building 


POLICIES ARE SECURED 
BY DEPOSITS WITH THE 
AUDITOR OF STATE: :: 











LIBERAL CONTRACTS TO GOOD AGENTS 
FOR INDIANA TERRITORY 


RELIEF F 
COLUMBIAN  Assocutiox 
Sick, Accidett xa Death Benefit Insurance 








Statement showing our conservative and substantial growth: 


Certificates Issued § Paid to Members Surplus 
JAN. 1, 1897 2,005 $3,490.71 $1,425.30 
JAN. 1, 1898 6,222 13,077.47 5,381.64 
JAN. 1, 1899 11,912 29,884.87 9,024.50 
JAN. 1, 1900 ©=—-.20, 192 59, 993.83 12,194.26 
yan. 1, 191 25,146 102,716.02 13,225.99 


saw. sone 33,838 144,453.95 17,983.15 
saw. 1m AZ181 193,771.84 26,136.09 


Sick and Death Benefits are paid caused from any and all 
diseases that do not originate from dissipation. Accident Bene- 
fits are paid for both Total and Partial Disability. Premiums 
payable monthly. Benefits increase ten per cent. if premiums 
ate paid yearly ia advance. 

Address C. H. BRACKETT, Sec’y, 
AGENTS WANTED Stevenson Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE 


Security Trust »° Life 


Insurance Company. 





“THE BIG 3.” 





1st—The Combination Life, Endowment, 
Accident, Health and Annuity Policy. 





2d—Guaranteed 80 per cent. 20-Year Re- 
turn Premium Policy. 





3d—5 per cent. 20-Year Coupon Gold 
Bond. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








ROBERT E, PATTISON, President. 


GEO. B. LUPER, General Manager, 
Security Trust and Life Building, New York. 





JUST ISSUZD 
AGENTS’ AND INSPECTORS’ 


Pocket-Book of Fire Protection 


By GEORGE VELTEN STEEB, 


Associate Member National Fire Protection Association. 








A new, up-to-date and comprehensive work which should be in the 
possession of every SPECIAL AGENT, INSPECTOR AND 
LOCAL Agent. An idea of the broad scope of this work may be 
obtained by a glance at the chapter titles given below, although this 
list gives no intimation of the numerous details presented in the 
book. 

I. Construction. ; XI. Other Fire Appliances. 

II. Special Construction XII. Oils, Varnishes, Ben- 
‘ i ra ‘ meta 

ta me EGE ae - XIII. Oily Waste and Other 


IV. ‘ictiee Spontaneously Com- 
V. Lighting. __ bustible Material. 
VI. Electric Light and XIV. Waste and Rubbish. 

P Power. oe. XV. Special Information. 
‘ ee al XVI. Watchman and Watch- 


IT 
Il ag, sy a man’s Time Record- 


. Rotary Fire Pumps. 


Xx ing Apparatus. 
X. Reservoirs and Other 


XVII. Miscellaneous Infor- 
Sources of Water mation and Tables. 
Supply. XVIII. Hazards. 
There is a copious INDEX whick will enable the reader to locate 
quickly any particular item of information. 





Prices of the AGENTS’ AND INSPECTORS’ POCKET-BOOK 
OF FIRE PROTECTION (Bound in Red Russia Leather): 


Per copy, $2.50 12 copies, $24.00 25 copies, $48.00 
50 copies, $90.00 100 copies, $150.00 


Address, THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


95 William Street, New York 











The National Insurance Co. 
OF CINCINNATI 


Office, 21 East Third St., Cincinnati, 0. 





GEO. W. POHLMAN, President 
E. W. BURNET, Secretary 


GARDNER E. MEEKS, SPECIAL AGENT 
COLUMBUS, O. 


j= COMPANY OPERATES IN OHIO ONLY 








G. W. POHLMAN 


GENERAL AGENT 


The Firemen’s Insurance Co. 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


Embracing Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, 
Minnesota, Colorado, Iowa, Michigan, 
Nebraska and Wisconsin 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Merchants and Manufacturers 


Insurance Company 
OF CINCINNATI 


Office, 131 East Third Street 


Capital, $150,000 - Assets, $309,194 


DIRECTORS: 


ROBERT HOSEA 

B. B. WHITEMAN 
ROBERT ALLISON 
GRIFFIN T. MILLER 
JOHN C, DAVIS 


WM. HENRY DaAvIis 
Wm H. CALVERT 
STEPHEN R. BURTON 
EDMUND G. WEBSTER 
JAMES N. GAMBLE 


RICHARD DYMOND 
H. MUHLHAUSER 

HARLAN P. LLOYD 
GEORGE BULLOCK 
EDWARD RAWSON 


W. S. HUKILL, Jr., Secretary 
WM. H. CALVERT, President 


CHARTERED 1838, PERPETUAL 
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The Indianapolis Fire Insurance Co. 


No. 122 Bast Market Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 





Incorporated under the laws of Indiana. The first incorporated fire 
insurance company of Indiana to be admitted to New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey and Pennsylvania; now licensed 
to do business in ten States. 





CONDENSED STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1902 
PRGBRTG Sis cicnwawns bs ceckanwres scaers oe ebweussowstess wives vive $437,283.69 


LIABILITIES. 


Unpaid Losses (in course of adjustment)................0. $14,561.36 
Reinsurance Fund (New York Standard).................. 127,779.30 
PANN RUE Mi MN EES en's nies solo o ive twee baror cme scene asus Sere 1,050.20 
PU CRDNEOE Cuca indae bh cnac sons suns eran aonus smn nice be 200,000.00 
Surplus over Capital Stock and all other liabilities........ 93,842.83 

AaeaT TitBEES: soca ssnescuechsseaussdoseaseccnasernvans $437,233.69 
Security of policyholders in excess of reserve ($127,779.30) 

BAG BIL OU CE MOS orno sw cisoie seninicincissuive ss ciecase see cee $293,842.83 
ese ccc ck eee eb caw kk Lahde scakpenenene $16,466,296 


RPMI occ oa cic tee iusameain meses haces mes bane $236,373.48 


Total premiums received since organization of company... 412,961.75 
Total losses paid from organization of company............ 143,055.41 
Increase of total income 1902 over 1901................2000e 85,073.45 
Increase in reserve 1902 over I1901..........cccsetsesccescns 56,272.62 
Increase in gross assets 1902 over 1901...............cceeee0 62,746.98 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


JOHN H, HOLIDAY, President 
CHARLES E. COFFIN, First Vice-President 
WINFIELD MILLER, Second Vice-President 
CHARLES N. ‘tHOMPSON, Attorney 
EDWARD B. PORTER, Treasurer 
H. C. MARTIN, Secretary 
CHARLES LATHAM H.C. STARR 
T. H. SPANN JOSEPH T. ELLIOTT 


A. A. BARNES 
JOHN F. WILD 


THE SPECTATOR 








Teutonia Insurance Co. 
of NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


ORGANIZED 1871 


STATEMENT JANUARY rst, 1903 


ASSETS 
I vc ear yas siew ks Soeeees $43,433.19 
es eee 553,800.00 
Real Estate—Home Office Building.... 40,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection...... 96,793.88 
$734,027.07 
LIABILITIES 

ee er er eee $250,000.00 
Reinsurance Reserve ..............-;. 334,050.23 
Losses in Process of Adjustment...... 42,385.50 

Due for Reinsurance and Other Liabili- 
OE scnsnceekdorereouseannsoe ne 20,675.00 
og er ee eee 86,916.34 
$734,027.07 


ALBERT P. NOLL, President 
SAM HYMAN, Vice-President FRANK LANGBEHRN, Secretary 


New York City Agency, GEORGE C. HOWE, Agent, 46 & 48 Cedar St. 
L. H. VAIL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., General Agent for Northern Department 





WE BIND 


The Handy Guide, 


Accident Insurance Manual, 











Assessment Insurance Manual, 





and other books issued by 


The Spectator Company. 








We would be pleased to bind your 
Leather and Cloth Covered Books. 


Communications can be addressed to 


* BINDER,” care of The Spectator Company, 
P.O. Box 1117, NEW YORK. 





Firemen & Mechanics’ Insurance Co. 


CASH ASSETS, $117,050.13 


The above Company writes strictly 


surplus lines and sprinkled risks through 


REHM & VAN DEINSE, Agents 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIAN A 





‘TELEPHONE, 725 JOHN. CABLE ADDRESS, “* WOODHOWE,”’’ N. Y 


A. WOODCOCK HOWE 


Fire, Marine and General Insurance 
50 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


Insurance effected on all classes of mercantile and 
manufacturing properties throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR PLACING SURPLUS LINES 
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exe BP orexe 
Model Life 


Insurance Company 











HOME OFFICE: 


515 to 523 Lemcke 
Building, Indianapolis, 


Indiana a ee 











AGENTS WANTED 





$7 G6 4.00 


Is the actual guaranteed cash value per thousand in twenty 
years of our Twenty-Payment Life Policy, age 35, rate 
$36.60.—Paid-up $1,349. 

By virtue of its annual guaranteed additions, this con- 
tract shows an average amount of insurance in force of 
$1,175.00. 

Although on the regular twenty-payment form, it is by 
its own guarantees fully paid-up in sixteen years. 





Cash Values. Automatic Paid-up Values. 


Policy convertible to Annuity form at will of holder. 


Loan Values. 





20-Year Endowment guarantees com- 
pound interest from date of issue. 


The Pacific’s 


The Pacific’s 


exceptions. 





Full Health and Accident Policy pays 
for every form of disability without 





WISE is the man who secures a General 
Agency while it is withn his reach. 





The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT. 


WILLIAM BRUCE MANN, Resident Manager, 
174 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








DESIGNING, HALF - TONE av° LINE ENGRAVING, 
PHOTO-GRAVURE »° ELECTROTYPING. 


21 & 23 BARCLAY ST. 


1026 &28 PARK pLace, NEW YORK. 








JUST ISSUED 


A Second and Revised Edition of the Popular Work 


Elements of Life Insurance 


Pd Oe 


MILES MENANDER DAWSON 
Consulting Actuary 


The author has completely rewritten the book, incorporating all the 
changes in life insurance which have been made since 1892. The 
principles of life insurance are set forth in simple, untechnical 
language, which the layman can understand. Yet the book compre- 
hends everything that is fundamental in life insurance, as practised 
by the regular companies of the United States. 

The book is used in universities as the first text-book, introducing 
the subject. 

The following are short excerpts from the reviews of the book: 

“Why didn’t you-call it ‘Insurance Made Fascinating?’ ” 

“Mr. Dawson has a remarkably clear way of putting things.” 

“It is designed for the insurance agent and solicitor and for the 
general public.” 

‘No one can complain of not understanding the meaning of or of 
any equivocation in the expression of opinions.” 

“It is undoubtedly the clearest and most concise presentation of 
the fundamental principles of life insurance that has yet come to our 
notice.” 

“His ideas are so plainly and fairly put that the book may be 
read and understood by the average business man.” 

“Tt is a popular and very intelligible exposition of the principles 
and practices of the life business and one of the best manuals of 
its kind which we have seen from our American cousins.” 


PRICE. CLOTH EXTRA, $200 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

N. B.—Until we exhaust our limited stock of Mr. Dawson’s 
“Assessment Life Insurance,’’ which is a companion book of “Ele- 
ments of Life Insurance,’”’ and is sold at $1.50 per copy, we will 
send both volumes to one purchaser, postpaid, on receipt of $3.00. 

Send all orders to the publishers. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
95 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 
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INCORPORATED : - : 1868 


New Jersey 
Plate Glass 
Insurance 
Company 











OF NEWARK 
NEW JERSEY 


SAMUEL C. HOAGLAND, President 
H. C. HEDDEN, Secretary 


_— 


Metropolitan Plate Glass 
Insurance Co, 98 NEW vorE 


HOME OFFICE: 


47 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


(MUTUAL LIFE BUILDINGS) 








The Oldest New York Company in its Line 
Chartered 1874 


Assets, - - - - - - $600,016.88 
Capital and Net Surplus, $408,089.84 





FIRST-CLASS INSURANCE AT FAIR RATES 
THE BEST IS CHEAPEST IN THE END % 


A DESIRABLE COMPANY FOR BROKERS 


PLACE YOUR BUSINESS WHERE IT 
WILL BE SAFE 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, PRESIDENT 
DANIEL D. WHITNEY, VICE-PRESIDENT 
S. WILLIAM BURTON, SECRETARY 








INTERNATIONAL 
FIRE OFFICE 


OF NEW YORK CITY 





HOME OFFICE 
Suite 414-417 
56-58 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


CHAS. F. MITCHELL, Attorney 








Surplus lines written upon acceptable business in all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 

Agents and correspondents desired throughout the 
country. Liberal commissions paid on select business. 

UNDERWRITERS LIABILITY $85,000.00 

Fifty per cent. of premiums reserved, in hands of 
Finance Committee, for payment of return premiums and 
losses. 

Our brokerage department has unexcelled facilities 
for handling large lines with leading American and 
Foreign companies and London Lloyds. 

Detailed information, including list of Underwriters, 
together with notices of reporting agencies thereon, 
furnished upon application. 





United Insurance Co. 
OF RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Frank A. Colley, President 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 90 WILLIAM STREET 


Where all business outside of 
North Carolina is written... 


Mercantile Lloyds 
OF NEW YORK 
Frank A. Colley, Attorney 
90 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Atlantic Underwriters 
OF NEW YORK 
Frank A. Colley, Attorney 
90 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Business located in the United States and its 
Tributari¢s and Canada written and placed 
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Surplus, 


| 


PLATE GLASS 


/asurance Company 


ita “an Incorporated 
S270000. 1882. 





63 WILLIAM STREET 


Corner Cedar Street 


NEW YORK 


WILLIAM T. WOODS, President 
GEORGE M. OLCOTT, Vice-President 
Cc. E. W. CHAMBERS, Secretary 


STATEMENT JANUARY {, 1903 


Cash Capital, - - - - $250,000.00 
Total Assets, - - - - 749,404.68 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums, 236,903.57 
Net Surplus, - - - - 229,903.50 





OF NEW YORK. 
Accident 


Health POLICIES... 


LARGE BENEFITS, LOW RATES, 
BEST COMMISSIONS 


$1,109,908.62 
484,678.74 











Assets, 


KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Secretary 
290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 





CHARTERED 1844 BEGAN BUSINESS 1845 





$21,678,560 
19,281,299 
2,397,261 


Assets, January 1, 1908, 
Liabilities, ‘ i 
Surplus, Mass. Standard, 


Insurance in Force, Massachusetts 
Standard 


$94,966,674 


During the ten years ending January 1, 1903, its Assets, 
Surplus and Insurance in Force have been more than 
doubled, besides returning to its policy holders in cash 
during that time over $14,000,000. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 
H. M. WITTER, Secretary 





ORGANIZED 1886. 


= * 
‘NORTH Fa: 
> AME January 1, 1903 


“ ACCIDENT G 
iMuneme Assets, $261,873.57 
Yee 2 Surplus, $160,129.27 


CHIC AGO a 
* 


CuicaGo, March 14, 1903. 
DEAR COLONEL : 

It affords me pleasure to enlighten you as to how 
the Company has for seventeen years maintained its 
surprising immunity from litigation. When the North 
American adopted its well-known trade mark and myself 
in 1890, I determined that the emblem of North America 
should be a synonym for al/ that made for the highest tone 
in accident underwritina—the result speaks for itself. 

From a small mutual association has developed a strong 
stock company that in 1903 will collect over $400,000.00 in 
Individual Accident and Health Premiums. The agent 
makes the Company—we assist the agent. He handles 
only the cleanest and best of Accident and Health Policies 
covering every accident and every sickness, and we pay 
the claims promptly and cheerfully. Wecan make your 
services for us worth 
$200 a month. Colonel. 

Write me for particulars. 


Sincerely yours, 





Secretary. 
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QUALITY TELLS! INCORPORATED 1835 


THE QUALITY OF THE PROTECTION PROVIDED BY THE 


, New England Mutual 
7 LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE company | Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 


Is told by the story of the company’s growth DURING TEN YEARS 
as shown by the following figures : 


ASSETS 


QP 
OD 
YD 
JD 
AZ, 
KD 

Ql 





A MUTUAL company in every sense of the word. 


December 31, 1892 Its policies are suited to every requirement and include 


: $5,061,651.08 
December 31, 1902 


; : : 93,1 76,440.19 LIFE (in annual and limited payments), ENDOWMENT (of 

© siieniitli eae somnsined i dial iaeesanis all kinds) TERM, INSTALMENT (limited or continuous), 
osed almost en of reserve funds for e 

ential “aa hanes . 4% ANNUITY GOLD BOND, etc. 
December 31, 1892 . . . . : $4,632 627 20 Its contracts are plain, simple and liberal—in every respect up 
December 31, 1902 20,425,522.07 to the advanced ideas of the twentieth century. 
December 31, 1892 ; ‘ $429,023 88 The Company is governed by the laws of Massachusetts, whose 
December 31, 1902 anieien - 2,750,918.12 famous non-forfeiture provisions give absolute equity to every 
YEAR ENDING policy-holder. 


December 31. 1892 , : . . . $3,144,612 59 CASH distributions are paid on ALL policies. 
December 31, 1902 . . . 11,867,861.21 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
YEAR ENDING 
December 31, 1892 : ‘. ‘ $1,168,604.46 


December 31,1902 . . ~~. 3,916,061.86 | BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
OUTSTANDING INSURANCE 
December 31, 1892 : $78,138,546 00 ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-P. resident 


December 31, 1902 : ; -  288,358,118.00 S. F. TRULL, Secretary 
le e 9 


F. K. KOHLER, General Agent WM. B. TURNER, Ass’t Secretary 
St. Paul Building, 220 Broadway : - - New York 


SURPLUS 














THE 


Columbian National 














— a 


Life Insurance Co. | poston MUTUAL LIFE 
180 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON INSURANCE CoO. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











IS ISSUING 


ISSUES ORDINARY, 
FRACTIONAL AND 


- eine) ’ ‘a. DIFFERENT FROM THOSE ISSUED 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE ot tens ecnmomes 


Guaranteed 4” Coupon Bonds 











NEW ORIGINAL DESIRABLE 
PERCY PARKER CHARLES V. FORNES —_—_—__— 


President ist Vice-President 


WM. BUTLER WOODBRIDGE 


2d Vice-President 


FRANCIS P. SEARS FRANK J. WILLS 


Treasure) Secretary and Auditor 


ORORIRE ROBIE RARAR ARORA EO RIROREROEIE 


Agents Wanted for Massachusetts Territory. 





¢ 
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British American 24 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 











Capital, 
Assets, 


$200,000 
423,397 


Surplus to Policy Holders, 230,275 











DIRECTORS 


Fisher A. Baker 
Charles T. Barney 
Robert Olyphant 
Fred. B. Carpenter 
Dumont Clarke 
Chas. A. Peabody 


Alexander Laird 

J. J. Kenny 

H. W. De Forest 
C. R. Henderson 
Rudolf E. F. Flinsch 
E. J. Knowles 





Hon. Geo. A. Cox 
E. J. KNOWLES, President 











Office: 5-49 Cedar St., New York 
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Phoenix Mutual Life InsuranceCo. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


THERE ARE LIFE POLICIES 
THERE ARE ENDOWMENT POLICIES 
THERE ARE ANNUITY POLICIES 


We issue a Policy which combines all the Desirable 
Features of the three under one contract. 


IF YOU DESIRE 


LIFE *% * % »% 
ENDOWMENT 
ANNUITY »* # 


All covered in one Clear, Liberal Policy; send your 
name, age and address to the 


Immediate Protection 
Profitable Investment 
Provision for Old Age 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


And you will receive sample contract, also a copy of 
our Fifty-second Annual Statement, showing large 
gains in every department, together with list of 
Securities, and report of Connecticut Insurance Com- 
missioner on examination of Company. 


We issue every Desirable Form of Policy 
known to Modern Life Insurance. 





The London Assurance 


Corporation 


CHARTERED A.D., 1720 


SS 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


(FIRE) 
Wii occ on cs viene oc cess $2,820,410 
I, 54.0545 4en a taen shar ekenies 1,270,959 
Susples...... . wees ee § 849,453 
January Sst, 1903 
>= 


CHARLES L. CASE, Manager 
44 Pine Street, New York 








UNITED STATES BRANCH, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
CEORGCE E. KENDALL, Manacer. 
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GEORGE E. IDE, 
PRESIDENT. 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, 
SECRETARY. 
F. W. CHAPIN, 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 


WM. mM. ST. JOHN, 
VICE-PREST. 

WM. A. MARSHALL, 
ACTUARY. 


Abstract from 434 ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Total Amount of ee received since oo 
zation, May 1, . $39,779,031.39 
Total Amount paid to > Polieyholders re since organi- 
zation . $25,611,025.29 


Admitted Assets held as security for Policy- 
1908 


holders, January 1, $14,432,2 16.56 
Total Amount paid Policyholders = the amount 

now held as tere for the re of their 

contracts - $40,043,241.85 


Toral dividends paid vakatunteds since organi- 
zation . $ 5,597 ,954.88 
Surplus on basis of ‘Admitted Assets (ineluding 
Contingent Fund) $ 1,423,407.80 
paid. 3 - $ 7,021,362.68 


Total Amount saved Polieyhole TS a Sniienews 
fnsurance in Force: Jan. 1, 1903, 35,637 Policies $65,258,568 


Organized 1859 


Germania Fire "3 
Insurance Company 


62 and 64 WILLIAM STREET 
Corner Cedar Street, v8 NEW YORK 


Statement, January J, 1903 


50.275) oe 5 C117. La ce ee $1,000,000.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums..... ec ncve a)0212620:88 
Reserve for Losses under adjustment... 123, 653.14 
Reserve for all other Claims.......... .... 49,340.03 
NOM UINBSITIS os cctsn oie carn al esiiele weap ieee 2,542,883. 70 

STOMA, PASO RUE 6:50 biohs a6. viosalecSuiarees in aie $5, 643, 477. 70 


HUGO SCHUMANN, President. 


Fr. VON BERNUTH, 
Gro. B. Epwarps, 


Vice-Presidents. 


CuHas. RUYKHAVER, 
Gustav KEHR, 


Secretaries. 











Second Edition—Now Ready Revised and Improved 





sue BMboss 
Special Agents’ and.... 
Adjusters’ Companion 


‘THs book is the result of over twenty years of practical expe- 
rience and accumulation of specific knowledge on the part of 
W. P. Lucas, an experienced underwriter, and contains, in a con- 
venient form, just the information which is likely to be needed at 
any moment by the fire insurance field man. 

An idea of the general character of this book may be gleaned 
from the following list of some of its chapter headings: Agents and 
Local Boards; Objections to a Valued-Policy Law; About _Inspec- 
tions; Hints of Defects in Certain Risks; Defects in Speciz al Hazards; 
Woolen or Textile Mills; Extra Hazardous Risks; Acetylene Gas: 
Spontaneous Combustion: Lightning Rods; Electrical Terms, etc.; 
Automatic Sprinklers; Schedule Rating; Dwelling Schedule; Adjust- 
ments; Waiver; Incendiarism; Rebuilding; Double Insurance; Sub- 
rogation; Depreciation; Approximating the Cost of Buildings; Cost 
of Various Classes of Materials; Estimating Profits; Short Rate 
Table; Weights and Measures. In addition to the foregoing, useful 
hints are given on many other points. 

This book is made up to fit the pocket, and is bound neatly and 


durably in black leather. 
PRICES 
Per Copy, - - 
12 Copies, - - 
Orders for single copies must be prepaid. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


95 William Street, New York. 


$1.50 
16.20 








The Greenwich Insurance @o, 


OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1834 





Office, No. 63 Pine Street 


(This Company has been uninterruptedly and successfully 
in business sixty-eight years.) 


68th Annual Statement, January 1, 1903 
RE ere Pe eer ee ee $2,174, 546.53 





~ $200, 000.00 
1,416, 647.46 
372,179.15 


CRS SCRUB: oi5:56:oerec hidieplevtwin wscartie- Sioaiers 
Reserve Premium Fund, N. Y. Standard, 
Reserve for Losses and all other claims. . 


Net Surplus to stockholders.............. 185,719 92 
$2,174,546.53 
NET SURPLUS to Policy Holders .. _ $385, 719.92 
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NATIONAL LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


P. M. STARNES, PRESIDENT 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 

















Balance Ledger Assets, January 1, 1902.........cscsccccceses $602,474.81 
INCOME 
First Year’s Premiums on New Business...... $642,675.7. 
IGNOWOD E ROMINUINE 6 vocesen vascecunvesenavascuns 347,698.39 
Ledger Assets Received for Re-Insurance of 
WIRES ccedcasecantsacdenddkuddatuactaennnxcinece 50,457.99 
Interest and other Receipts ...........cecceccees 20,561.55 
"Rate SPONGE co osc cos codec head mane ines caddoisetenudccdon $1,061,393.66 
Be) EE OEE ET ERE EE OCCT OCT TROP ET CECT ACCC E TEE TEC TET $1,663 ,868.47 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Pasa tom Deal C aise oecc ook veccuwsccescesseces $6,765.50 
Wane (6 BGS onc cccccccccvceccadencencess 827.50 
Surrender Values and Premium Notes.......... 47,408.26 
Dividends t& Stockholdess........ccccccccucseseece 10,000.00 
Commissions and Bonuses to Agents............ 362,770.78 
Salaries and Allowances for Agencies............ 67,337.05 
Medical Examinations and Inspection of Risks. 1,294.00 
Salaries of Officers and Home Office Employees. 28,167.26 
DE sade bc Roane edhe ass kaok Or Daa eh eunesnexaian 1,960.00 
| CR oS OT Peer ce erceercere cr eererr cece’ 642.98 
Insurance Taxes, Licenses and Department 
OEE wevniicccccedewe cncescsadadsceeniwecswrereeas 18,513.40 
All other Dishursemiests «.oiscccécccccceccccsccce 36,514.08 
ROUAE ERGUUNSEUIRTION «co acca se wadudeudengecadnudlascetaene $582,200.81 
Balance Ledger Assets, December 31, 1902.............0e0e0- ~ $1, 081, 667.66 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate..............+- $761,068.50 
(Invested in First Mortgages on lowa Farms 
with sworn valuation of $2,015,912, ex- 
clusive of improvements.) 
Oana Gib PONGIEE -<coccoddader ccscdcadsdistuuvucie 3,444.61 
RMSAGNE CO IMONNEE Lc, dale bb ou dee caca css kevexeubinnere 240,736.72 
Cash in Office and in Banks ........cccccverscees 37,189.32 
Dg Eee ee COLE CEO EO Cy POT CEE 15,608.16 
DUNES  MRCCONCGING © cos cas wcccccersie dundeecdereusudes 2,921.20 
POSMUre GN PRuressc occ csscsicccedindeugecns 16,581.18 
Seed aah do keh tah ind ara adda alam asa A eee $1,082,549.69 
ume 1 UCR S AOMIIOE vs edn cccenacuasaenennse 882.03 
Total Net Ledger Assets as per Balance Above............... $1,081 ,667.66 
OTHER ASSETS 
WRGESESE AGGPUBER 035 kccala ccd nctne tase dadncacctuesuasecoded $16,686.66 
Due and Preferred Premiums (net)... 00sccccivssnccscccncses 169,641.69 
COREE PRMRONA are caus tocls detains a da'n oe euaonnuletiindueedekeauee $1, 267 1996. O1 
Deduet Fems not Admitted <ncssicss cons cceccsdeusvevecwaeced 275,901.33 
SRRGAD PRIA OOES oe oa wenn densa sa wecusvencdaeanusesoe $992,094.68 
LIABLLITIES 
Net Present Value of all Policies in Force...... $792,171.06 
Premiums Paid in Advance.......cccceccosss 46,779.17 
Fale GEMEE LIGMIUIOS «x boos dic Sona kone beccbecdvners 2,404.00 
PIUSGNES a. ccc cut ceecscessiwacccudewensccaseudiceeuntes 150,740.45 
IIE nic chet nah catusaiadibiaditate ctu veseeeesee $992,094.68 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT 
No. Policies. yy 
In force December 31, 1902. «...0.0..cccccccccess 11,740 $6,821,885.00 
Issued and Revived in 1902..........c.ceceee 13,154 8,593,903.00 
Lo ee Lk eee veer 24,894 $15,415,788.00 
Deduct ceased 10) 1008. ic cdecvececevccdaccsios 4,833 2,821,500.00 
In Force December 31, 1902 .......0...e0ee+ 20,061 " $12,594,288.00 





This Company now has admitted assets of $992,094, against $500,014 
one year ago. 
A Gain of 98 Per Cent. 


This Company now has in force 20,061 policies 


year ago. 
A Gain of 71 Per Cent. 
This Company now has Insurance in force amounting to $12,594,288 
against $6,821,885 one year ago. 
A Gain of 85 Per Cent. 
This Company now has a Surplus of $150,740 against $121,052 one 
year ago. 


against 11,740 one 


A Gain of 25 Per Cent. 


The National Life and Trust Company issued a greater number of 
policies to iowa people than any Company operating in_the State except 
Industrial Companies, and lead every Company in the State in new pre- 
mium income. In short, the National Life and Trust Company has so 
og outstripped all competitors that to-day it has only its own record to 

sat. 

Insurance men with clean records can secure a good contract for 1903 
by addressing the Home Office or_any of our branch offices in nearly all 
the principal cities in the United States. 


D. G. EDMUNDSON, Vice-Pres. CALVIN MANNING, 2d Vice-Pres. 
DEFORREST BOWMAN, Secy. GEO. E. PEARSALL, Treasurer 
N. E. COFFIN, Counsel 








Life Insurance Gompany 


OF VIRGINIA 
ES AS Ste ie I 









PREMIUM 
INCOME. 











51.54700\ 
/1890-$ 234.54700\ 
891-$395.442767.\ 
1892-$475.520.24 
/1893-$ 546.151.15 
/1894-$ 551.794.51\ 
/1895-$ 591.380.56 \ 


/1896-$ 712.931.92 \ 
/1897-$752.214.87 \ 
/1898-$ 852.409.03 \ 
/1899-$ 937,900.79 


[1900-$1087272.02 
/1901-$1.151.662.87 \ 


/1902-$ 1.339.214.13\ 
[SIXTEEN YEARS GROWTH) 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1902 
Total Admitted Assets . . .. . . $1,271,380.71 
LIABILITIES 


Reserve, Actuaries 4 per cent. and American 3 a cent., 
including Special Reserve : Pe 










































































3 981,440.00 
( 13,374 00 


Allother liabilities. . . .... a a ake. ve 1 24813 13 
Total eC eet $1,019, 627.13 
Surplus to Policy-Holders o 2 « « ¢ § 251,753.58 
Fotele. « « = « «+ « & SES 





STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS DURING 1902 
Gross Income ... . $1,388,248.16 


Increase in Gross Income } 192,479.04 
Insurance in Force $34, 416, 332 00 
Increase in Insurance in Force $4,565,525.00 
Total Number of Policies in Force. . . 308,687 
Increase in Number of Policies in Force 38,112 
Increase in Assets . $211,049.81 


Death Claims, etc., 


paid to Policy- 
Holders . otal 


$464,527.3 








TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICY- a 
SINCE ORGANIZATION 


J. G. WALKER, President 


T. WM. PEMBERTON, First Vice-President 
J. W. PEGRAM, Second Vice-Pres’t W. L. T. ROGERSON, Sec’y 


$5,014, 133.81 
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The Old Wayne Mutual Life 


OF INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
HHH HH oF 


[es Company, with a record of over twenty years continuous 
success, feels justified 1n presenting to YOU our Level Premium, 
Lien Policy, believing we are entitled to the confidence of the Insuring 
public and its writers. 

We have fully demonstrated, and without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, claim: 


ist. That FOR THE PREMIUMS RECEIVED we are 
paying more in death losses than ANY other company. 


2d. That this is the ONLY safe and permanent plan of level 
premium Mutual Life Insurance. 


We are receiving a large percentage of our business from repre- 
sentatives of other companies placing their surplus insurance with us, 
which is rejected by their companies on account of age, family history 
or some minor cause, and which, with our Increasing Value Policy, 
are safely insurable. We insure from ages 21 to 79 years inclusive, 
at nearest birthday. 

For Financial Statement see our advertisement in the regular 
edition of THE SPECTATOR. 


mH me Hm HH 


EVERY AGENT who sends business to us is sure to send more. He 


finds it pays. Try us this year and you will be with 
us next year. For terms address 


C. C, GILMORE, Secretary 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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ROY 
PRESS 
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Trade Papers and Book Work 
Pamphlet Binding 


Insurance 
Printing 















































This establishment iv 
especially equipped to 
handle large lines of 
Insurance Printing 


he 


Many Companieyv 
throughout the coun- 
try order all their 
supplies from uv 


be 


Managers and Agents 
are reyspectfully re- 
quested to vend for 
estimates *’ % % %& 


He 


The numerous publica- 
tions of the Spectator 
Company are printed 
here % Ww Mw Mw Me 
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Bankers Reserve 








B. H. ROBISON, President 
OMAHA, - - NEBRASKA 
STRONG, VIGOROUS, AGGRESSIVE, SUCCESSFUL 
~—| BEST COMPANY IN THE WEST |= 











Underwriters Take Notice! The President of this excellent standard premium 








life company asks The Spectator for names and 
addresses of first-class life insurance solicitors for new States being opened. 


Profitable 


contracts for the right men, with choice of territory, can be secured upon application to 


B. H. ROBISON, PREsIDENT, Omaha, Neb. 





ESTABLISHED 1710 


DUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE 


LONDON, ENGLAND 











UNITED STATES BRANCH 


54 PINE ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





$2,902,198.87 
1,944,487,65 


Assets, January 1, 1903 
Liabilities 





Surplus to Policyholders $957,711.22 





J. J. GUILE, Resident Manager 





ma LNIX 


SURANCE COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Insures Against Losses by Fire, Wind Storms, 
Tornadoes, Cyclones and Lightning : 


NEW YORK OFFICES 


68 WILLIAM STREET 
CASH CAPITAL, $17,000,000 


STATEMENT, JANUARY Isf, 1903 


Reserve for Insurance in force $4,227,217.86 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all other Claims 344,551.19 
Capital Stock 1,000,000.00 
Surplus beyond all Liabilities 1,758,154.88 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, OVER 
SIXTY-SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 
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onparone | Le Germania Life Insurance Co. 


No. 20 Naneu Street Founded by HUGO WESENDONCK in 1860 
New York City 


European Branch Office: 




























paren 8, Assets, January Ist, 1903 : : $30,695,680.90 
erlin, Germany Surplus, New York State Standard P 4,319,875.44 
Established in 1868 Payments to Policyholders since organization 50,641,3838.60 











The Policy of the Germania meets all the requirements of the best 
modern Life Insurance Contract. 

It provides for Liberal Loans to the Insured, Cash Values, Auto- 
matic Paid-up Insurance without exchange of Policy, Option of Extended 
Term Insurance, Option of Payment in Instalments instead of in one sum. 

Losses are paid immediately upon receipt of proper proofs of death, 
and always in full, without any deduction for balance of current year’s 
premium. 

If you desire to insure independence and comfort to your family or to 
yourself, or if as an Agent you are interested in securing the best in 
Life Insurance for your clients, it will be to your advantage to see the 
Policy of the Germania and its last Annual Statement. 











CORNELIUS DOREMUS, President HUBERT CILLIS, Vice-President 
MAX A. WESENDONCK, 2d Vice-President JOHN FUHRER, Actuary - 
CARL HEYE, Secretary 




















1849: 1903 


Springiield Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


Largest Fire Insurance Company chartered by the State of Massachusetts. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1903 





Cash Capital : - . - - $2,000,000.00 
Assets - - : : - - 6,027,413.06 
Liabilities, Except Capital - - - 2,515,342.56 
Surplus to Policy Holders - . : 3,512,070.50 


Losses Paid Since Organization 30,654,487.84 


A. W. DAMON, President W. J. MACKAY, Secretary 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-President F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 


Western Department, Chicago, Ill. 


A. J. HARDING, Manager 
A. F. DEAN, Assistant Manager W. A. BLODGETT, 2d Assistant Manager 


Pacific. Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States 
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Royal Exchange Assurance. 


of London 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER A.D., 1720 





UNITED STATES OFFICE: 


92 William Street, - - New York 


ROBERT DICKSON, General Manager 





Strength s Security te Solidity “- 
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AGENTS WANTED 
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OF NEW YORK 
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64, 66, 68 and 70 
BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Exclusive Territory ™ Liberal Contracts 
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London Guarantee and Accident Co. umises 


ao 


ORGANIZED 1869 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
Established September, 1892 


Write 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
F. J. WALTERS, Resident Mgr. 
45-49 Cedar Street 


’Phone, 2236 John 


NEW YORK 


of LONDON, ENGLAND 





ao 


Head Office: CHICAGO 


A. W. MASTERS 


General Manager 














EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ELEVATOR 
S GENERAL LIABILITY TEAMS AND 
WORKMEN'S COLLECTIVE GENERAL ACCIDENT 


Insurance 


NEW ENGLAND DEPT. 
ELMER A. LORD, Resident Mgr. 
15 Central Street 
*Phone, Main 3147 BOSTON 




















141 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Com ALLE 


Secretary and General Manager. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


C. H BUNKER, President. FRANKLIN H. HEAD, Vice-President. A. A. SMITH, Secretary. 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, 2d Vice-President and General Manager. 


Continental Casualty Company 
CAPITAL STOCK, $300,000.00 
GENERAL OFFICES: 134 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 














Policies are Protected by Over Four Million Dollars 
more than ONE MILLION paid in claims to 125,000 
DOLLARS ASSETS. .... of our policy holders... . 






































Good contracts in good territory to good men 


PRODUCERS, Address H. G. B. ALEXANDER, 2d Vice-President and General Manager 
134 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 











IVE years ago THE Specrator published a Special 


Bankers | Edition. Five years ago the Bankers’ Life modestly 


° presented its own merits to the readers of the paper. 
Lite For five years THE SPECTATOR and the Company 
have gone on their own way. What have the five years 
brought forth for the paper and the Company? The paper 


Insurance will tell what the years have done for it. Figures will tell 
what they have done for the Company. 
Company 


OF THE CITY SESS 


OF NEW YORK 


Per Cent 


FOSTER M. VOORHEES Increase in Insurance in Force 112 
President Increase in Surplus . , - £92 


en: Cine Increase in Annual Income 247 


31 Nassau Street Increase in Assets : 
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THE NATIONAL PARK 
BANK OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1856 








Capital and Surplus, $6,500,000 








RICHARD DELAFIELD 


SH ALBERT H. WIGGIN GILBERT G. THORNE 
VICE-PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT 
GE S. HICKOK EDWARD }] BALDWIN WILLIAM O. JONES 
CASHIER ASST CASHIER ASST. CASHIER 
C. VAN CLEAF FRED'K O. FOXCROFT WILLIAM A MAIN 
SST. CASHIER ASST. CASHIER ASST. CASHIER 








REPORT TO THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 


(CONDENSED) 


OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 
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At Close of Business February 6, 1903 | 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
: Specie and U. 8. Notes, $21,955,977.68 i. 3. a $2.000,000.00 
Due from Banks and Surplus and Undivided Profits 4,622,362.73 ‘ 
s C. H. Exchanges 7,708,909.54 Circulation - - - 1,995,500.00 ° 
° Demand Loans 12,914,843.56 42,579,730.78 Bonds, account U. 8. Sines 2,600,000.00 
Loans and Discounts - - 86,169,103.46 Deposits - “ - - : - 75,655,706.29 
1 United States Bonds - ; 3,315,375.00 agate : 
Other Bondsand Stocks - - - 8,086,555.50 saa 
Banking House - + - + 1,598,804.28 — | 
t Due from U. 8. Treasurer - - 174,000.00 al — 5 
- $86,873,569.02 $86,873,569.02 
' 
: : 
| DIRECTORS | 
; JOSEPH T. MOORE W ROCKHILL POTTS GEORGE FRED’K VIETOR ; 
) STUYVESANT FISH paper ALBERT H. WIGGIN ' 
| ° RICHARD LAFIELD ° 
ms 
) ; GEORGE S. HART FRANCIS R. APPLETON CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
i CHARLES SCRIBNER JOHN JACOB ASTOR ISAAC GUGGENHEIM 
: EDWARD C. HOYR GEORGE S. HICKOK JOHN E. BORNE 
) : } 
) ie — “ er . YGYDPIY Sl a ee 
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v A FEW INTERESTING FAGTS 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE BUSINESS OF THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 








—S SP SS 


Ithasassetsof . . . ». 89 % Claims Paid, . . 321 
It has liabilities of ee ae eae 7 The Daily Average Policies Issued . . 6,938 
It has a surplus of . . . ° Ha ew Insurance 

It has insurance in force amount- M I j [ ions of the written . $1,364,481.84 


ingto over . ° ° 1,219 3 ; Payments to Policy- 

It issued in 1902 new insurance of Dollars Company’s Business Holders and addi- 
forwover. -« «+ « old During 1902 Was tion to Reserve, 87,432.27 

It paid policy claims in 1902 of over 11 Increase in Assets, 47,422.40 














It wrote more new insurance in 1902, and for eight years prior, than . ° ° ° ° 

It poh gtd seven millions ns — in force, a greater number than . . «© «6 Any Other Company 
It paid over ninety-seven thousand death claims in 1902, a greater number than . .  . = . 

It has a greater amount of premium-paying insurance in force on residents in the United States than in the United States 
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The Gompany OF the People, BY the People, FOR the People 
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‘\ GROWTH IN TEN-YEAR PERIODS 
4 a INCOME o z P NUMBER OF POLICIES 
0 YEAR son Tue Year ASSETS AT END OF YEAR | SURPLUS AT END OF YEAR in FORCE AT END OF YEAR YEAR 
» ioe a 
: Dec. 33, 1882 $1,354,267.69 $882 $2,002,464.33 1882 $379,907.33 1882 341,632 1882 

. 1892 13,307,831.45 1892 16,506,282,.22 1892 3,674,516.49 1892 2,719,860 1892 
é ss 1902 43,336,283.61 1902 89,180,908.99 1902 | =—s_—- 40,363, 124.46 $902 | 6,976,653 | 4902 
) The METROPOLITAN will insure every healthy member of your family between agesi1 and 70. ; 
a It will issue insurance on a single adult life at a weekly premium of 5 cents, or any multiple thereof, or it will issue up to $100,000, at an annual premium. 
V Full particulars regarding the plans of the METROPOLITAN may be obtained at its 
d 
? HOME OFFIGE, No. 1 MADISON AVE., NBW YORK GITY ( 
Q ? 
0 OFFIGERS ” 
/) JOHN R. HEGEMAN, HALEY FISKE, GEORGE H. GASTON, GEORGE B. WOODWARD, JAMES M. CRAIG, ) 
C President. Vice-President. ~ Second Vice-President. Third Vice-President. Actuary. ¢ 
» JAMES S. ROBERTS, JouN R. HEGEMAN, JR., J. J. THOMPSON, T. R. RICHARDSON, STEWART L. WOCDFORD, ( 
4 Secretary. Asst. Secretary. Cashier and Asst. Sec. Asst. Secretary. Counsel. 3 
() THOMAS H. WILLARD, M.D, A. S. KNIGHT, M.D., W. S. MANNERS, M.D., E. M. HOLDEN, : ¢ 
a Medical Director. ~ Medical Director. Asst. Medical Director. Asst. Medical Director. ~ 
? ISAAC J. CAHEN, Manager Ordinary Department. FRANK O. AYRES, Asst. Manager Ordinary Department. 4 
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LIFE INSURANCE ESSINGS 
[3.000.000 polices in force 
for $11.000.000,000 

Contracts Guarant 


by $2.100.000.01 
-... Of Assets. 


“THE (MODERN) CONQUERORS.”  ApapreD FROM THE 


[SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR OF APRIL 16, 1903.] 
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URANCE BLESSINGS. ==" = 


O00 poliiesin force Ce 
000,000,000 “aaa 


ED FROM THE CELEBRATED PatntiNG ‘‘ Les CoNQUERANTS,” BY FRITTEL. 





